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CHAPTER r. 



As there are in nature many contrasts, there are, 
also, many resemblances, though there are no like* 
nesses. Some of these resemblances constitute the 
best media, by which the several portions of nature 
may be associated, or contrasted, with each other. 
The sciences become simplified by this method. Since 
illustrations of excursion, if the term may be allowed, 
impart beauty to strength; colour to form; variety 
to monotony ; and render more evident Nature's unison 
of systematic accordance. The perfume of the citron 
may be imparted to less favoured fruits, by infusing 
its essence into the sap of their roots* 

Plants claim some affinity with animals« The 
stalk of: the former resembles the body of the latter ; 
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2 Analogies between Plants and Animah. 

the root the stomach ; the bark the skin 5 the pith the 
marrow ; and the juice the blood. Like animals^ too, 
plants are subject to a great variety of disorders. 
Thcjy imbibe air and moisture by their leaves; and 
fooid by their roots ; — both being transubstantiated into 
their own substance : as theirs is afterwards employed 
in the structure of animals. For the entire frame of 
animated being derives its form and its consistence 
from vegetable orgariitations. 

Some writers confound sensation with the power of 
motion: and if no motion is perceived, they cannot 
imagine the existence of sensation. Oysters have no 
more the locomotive power than thistles ; and they 
can no more forsake the beds, in which they are de- 
posited by the' tide, than fishes can swim without 
water, or birds and inaeetsifly without air. Vegetable 
sensation, however, is not animal sensation ; and it is 
BOBuperilcial Mode of Mqpportlng this argomeAt to 
«iiiteriie, (hat, ^as Nalnre bas giiren oompenBStioiifi to 
•H; flbe woidd Beysr dbatvie lOrdainad eo «rud a ssesult 
«8 AoimBl amaation to piaBts,nkr]Aio(iit giving in netam 
.tbe fiower of defeoee. A fewfilajits, it i» trufi^ mat 
to bci eadwed viih tins fiieuily i sawe by die naodoua- 
IM9S6Mof their quaiitifils'; andadiers fay the jxecuftiDAy 
t)f 'iheiraftraiturJes!: aa Ah^e nettle, the thistle, tha aoffi 
Me tangere, die iriui]»i,tiie iroae,^ the bdHy^ the kamada 
of Japan, witii ilhe deadly nighitdiade, and otber pai-r 
IWKms plants. Vet tbese plants, armed as soaie of 
them are against attacks, and as others are agaiast 
auknal uae, suppart innumerable insects, fiome 
idaois open their {letals to i%caiire rain: oAen 



.m^i4 M;. Si^im^ contract g» ^e apprei^h of » i»(#m^; 

pWi^ aftd W9SSQP 9% tf tb§ eveB^^g w- Near ^ 
.<ij^e, c^rt^iffc Hftwopsi ^ip a $g6^ie9 f»f eiiYPQ^iii^Mt 
The l^rae^ UBgiue^tW m^us^lil^te Qpeik a^ luH^ 

^ delicious perfame dijpiiig t;b^ mi^L Tb^ M*«i«w 
.pilf;vel of P^r^^ ^^p dp^€)$ «t f<si|ir. 

: ItiQ stiminft 9^ Iba f QtT09s of «<hy«1 tbom hm m 

elio^ 9}mp^ twp tD^n^ ; a»4 the upprer j<»iili of t)ie 
I»%f pf tb§ I)iau9^ Is fSmxifid likQ a po^adnn^ t(> istdh 
food. When an insect^ therefore^ sfildos iipoRits 
glands, «be:tjep4er pf^^te b^ome irritated; l^e ttiro 
)obs mo ¥pi gMsp tbe )08pet5 and cimsh it to dei^llu 
Tb^ dfsisiMr^ plant sbtFinks buck and foldfi its leoteft 
upon b^eblg t;oii^d» »fttf |he manner of a snail; aiiA 
a npm^ f^ thQ Kedy^amm of Ben^ has ita leaaras 
ibftTHig the d$^ in eonlinuaL mptinili ; 0n the.afipQ9ach 
pf nifbt Ifae^ k^ves sisk from &fiir evect poBObii^ ami 
pasm IQ repose; Nor is this jmotioa confined to Ih^ 
liiae of being in Aift perfeottpn; for if a br^idi it 
eut ptf and pbised in waler, the kavcB will, for.'dija 
ipace fd an e^lire da^r^ coiiiinne tthe aame moti^ii ; 

» Pot. M^jj. 71?. 

^ Hesperantha, ibid! 1054. 
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4 An0iogie8 between Plants and Animab. 

:and if anything is placied to stop it, no sooner is the 
obstacle removed, than the plant resumes its actiyity 
^th greater velocity than it did before; as if it en- 
deavoured to recover the motion it had previously lost. 
Mbns. Desoemet^ and other writers suppose, that this 
itritability is ordained by nature for promoting genera- 
tion. As the motion is constant during the day, this 
reason is insiifiicient : unless we can suppose, that the 
organs of generation are in a constant state of irritable 
excitement. But these instances are exceptions to the 
general rule, and form links serving to connect the 
venMtion of vegetables with those of animals i for it 
is hot unreasonable^to suppose, that plants may differ 
infediingB as well as in appearance; and that trees; 
shrubs, flowers, and roots, may have distinct grada- 
tions of sensation. 

i The plane-tree exhibits the power of exercisiiig a 
sagacity for secuving food, not unworthy of an animal; 
Lord Kaims- relates, that among the ruins of New- 
Abbey, iu the county of Galway, there grew, in his 
time, oii file top of one of its walls, a plane-tree, up- 
lirxnb of 20 feet in height. Thus situated, it became 
Mrafghtened for- food andnioisture, and, tiierefore, 
gradually directed its roots down the side of the wall^ 
tULth^ reached the ground, at the distance often 
lEeet.* When they had succeeded in this attempt, the 
upper roots no longer shot out fibres, but united ifi 
one ; andshoots vigorously sprung up from the root, 
that had succeeded in reaching the earth. 

1 Anoalei de Cbim!e, No, 86. 
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The iskiftdfof St.Lucia\ pree^ente a fitill more curious 
phenomenon in the animal flower. This.organizatioii 
lires in a large bason, the water of which is brackish; 
It is more brilliant than. the marygold^ which it re- 
sembles. But when the. hand is CKtended towards; 
it, it recoils, and retires, like a snail, into the 
water. It is suppotod to live upon the spawn of fidi; 
Some caterpillars in China burrow in the ground, -al; 
die approach of winter, to the roots of plants, and 
&8ten there. Heace for many. ages^ it was supposed^ 
in that country, that it was a worm in sununer and a 
plant in winter. Humboldt, in sounding the channel 
between Alegranga and Cl$ra Montana^, brought up 
a substance, of whidi he was unable to determine 
whether it was a sea-weed or a zoophyte ; it exhibited 
no sign of irritability, even on the application of gal-^ 
yanic electricity. He supposed it, therefore, to occu- 
py the space between the vegetable and zoophyte 
kingdoms; 

Some years since, a lady resided in a small village in^ 
the county of Carmarthen, whose conversation was 
distinguished by an unusual degree of elegance. She 
was a little disordered in her mind ; a malady, which 
was supposed to have originated from an attachment 
to the late most admirable Sir W. Jones. This de-. 
rangement, however, was partial j being chiefly ex- 
hibited in her eating little or nothuig but herbs ; in 
walking on high pattens in the midst of summer ; in 

1 Phil. Mag. vol. li. p. 152. 
•Thunberg.Tol.ULp, 70. 
^ Voy. Equinoct. Regioiu, rol. i. p. 85. 



6 .^h^ifgStslf^tfem J^&ftm» ^)ekd Awdtuik. 

VO/k^kWi, ^ ftfel hlgil, ifi fael* haridby tmyof 
#Mt^^-^v(^4( ; And hi ftete^ing a iiil^ mttiTbeiicsHlli 
}jer %08om WiHi a katfaeim strii^. ^' I am oonviuceil/' 
9«Kl^te tx) toe, ^Mie day^ te wt$ i;vleare walking on ibi 
borders of iftfe Towy, ^^ I ^n cxmtindBd that thBse 
6i<]^ste,on #Meh We lite notr walkilig, have «ensalioQ : 
fttr )a$^ nigiit 1 ))iA ^(>m^ of th^m ia<» a glasis amoagr 
olOi^ flowed ^, tod tbii^ ibornlh^ I And chetn mvdi 
icfWe lively in ^ppeal'aMce, than wfaien I plucked diem 
fMtik their pafeM ro6f». I liave no doubt, thiey derived 
tomroft fMM the deUeic^s {yieHUiM^sjof tbe viol^ 
W«Kh the iglai^ «otiUiined ; as WbU as f^rom the water ^ 
k ^i^ I put %heir «talks/' 

l%is idefa, ^^rtiVbgant ai^ tt inay appear to some^- 
^8 Mt ep^p^ifecilr equally ^o to nae ; for that sottie 
flo^elt^ %hrive oi* faidie in t)tk>pOFti6ii to tbe assiniik»< 
tloR ^f ^l^n% neHar WMch thfey grow, I have had 
jKM^y oppoi^SiteiHes of observing^ at filrst with doUbt, 
but at length with an assurance entirely amounting (o 
d6hiv!etiori. 

IIL 

Sdffie «f ttie aneieirts imigifaed vegetables to have 
ijbtdB^ <KBtinct from Itvdr bodies ; and the priests of 
Sftim ie!x!tend^ to them «ven the pirmdple of transmit 
gn^idn and immortalily. Some have even regarded 
tiieih as deities. Tbe Egyptrains woordupped tte lotns^. 
dM^a veil^atiMfot fAaiits prevailed formerly in P^nu 
Vir^P, in the height of poetical excursion, has given 
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Analogies be^een Pkmis ani^jkdmaU. 7 

phmte tliepoiiverwen t&sp^k; a igiueisaffickaillf i 
extiafaganlr; .and j^ it has. had the honour of. eapti- 
.^iGBfting poeta no leas dtstaigiiiisbed thau TaasoV Ariosto, . 
and, Sfttnser^ There b onlyi one apecies ofi ti>e tem* 
nndi-tcee; an4 thai is? ai natke, not anlj? q£ %yM^ 
AraUay and Hiutdagtai^. 1^ Of. the Bar*, 

ringtonia, also, only ooT' speGk» haa Ikaeni yeib diaeo*. 
vered ; and fhaft lis ei^ncdly iodigmovs. ia Chinau and 
Otahdite.. These, and oAer iastances^ would seem at 
firat-^w t^ eoafirm aod QpiaioB^ genavatedi hjp liuK* 
itfsas^ t;t2i :— that planta were originatty eitcatad: with. 
apower<^ producing their owaspecies^only,. without. 
any adndixliiEe of bioda j and the^ they will oaiMnnae 
scr to proeveate to the end of time. Sujise^ptenli e^-* 
perience,^ however, ha^ proved, that the faarina of onet 
plant,, fecundating the pystillam. of aaolher,, produces^k 
Varieties, capable of proereatiois ^^^^ ^^^ daughters;; 
aa wett as the dijSfeceat planta of which they werei 
tbemadvea^ composed.. New plai^» alsoy are c»ea4edi 
hy engrafting. The bergaonot citron was produced^ 
hy an Italian having aeeidentally engn^fte^I a i^itroa, 
im tbue stock ^f a bergamot pear, From this plant. 
i& <Katiiled the essence of berganot. 

Somsi animals have an^ analagoYJft origin. Foxes, 
will copulfftle with d^g&; lM>rse& with asses; pheasai^^ 
with turkies ; and the wb^le tribe of pigeons caine 
originaUy from the stock dove. The cassican beara sa 
greiM^ an affinity with the roUera, toucaiis, andoriolea^ 
that il is reaaonable to^ suppose ift to have oriiginally) 

' «Fer. Lib. xiii. 8t.4U 

^ Faerie QMeeiie,, c. il, st. 30. 



8 . ' Animalcules* of Ifi/mion. 

sprung from an union between some of those binb. 
The lama proceeded from the guanaco, with which 
it* is still observed to herd : and though some suppose 
the domestic goat to be descended from the ibex, or 
thecaucasan, Buifon is perhi^s justified in believing, 
that all the goat genus proceeded originally^ from the 
wild goat apd chamois antelope. 
. Plants produce not only plants, but they are mo^ 
thers, as it were, to innumerable insects; almost 
equally invisible to us as to- them. Myriads live and 
die upon, the small capacity of a rose leaf! In the 
flowers of thyme St. Pierre, through a small micro- 
scope, noted what he calls flagoils, from which seemed 
to flow ingots of liquid gold. But had he put a few^ 
leaves of the same plant into a glass of pure water, he 
wouljd have beheld, within the short space of five 
days, in a single globule millions of animalcules of 
kifiision; darting, turning, and swimming with a 
celerity, animation, and velocity, that baffles both the 
eye and the judgment. Almost equal results may be 
observed in the infiislons of barley, oats, wheat, pep- 
per, and bay-leaves. At Batavia, if a glass of water 
is taken out of the canal, in a few hours' a mass of 
animated matter is seen moving in endless divisions 
and subdivisions, and with a most astonishing celerity. 
The arctic raspberry is so diminutive a plant^, that 
a phial, capable of holding only six ounces of alcohol, 
will contain not only its fi'uit and its leaves, but its 
branches: The smallest of birds in Europe is the 

} Barrowy Cochio China, 231, 4to. 
' Clarke/ Scaodinafia, 459. 
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golden erested wren ; the smallest in America is the 
hummingbird; while the most diminutive of all qua- 
drupeds is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. But the num- 
bers of these animids is comparatively small. The 
astonishing increase of insects is caused by the short 
period, intervening between impregnation and partu- 
rition. In the human species the period is nine 
months ; and yet the power of progressive numbers is 
so great, that it has been calculated, and with truth^ 
that at the distance of twenty generations, every man 
has not less than 1,048,576 ancestors; and at the end 
of forty generations, even the square of that number ; 
viz. one million millions. 

IV. ' 

The fructification of plants is exceedingly curious. 
Among insects one female is married to a multitude 
of males ; among quadrupeds polygamy chiefly pre<^ 
dominates; but among plants the polyandriaa 
system almost universally prevails; one female having 
often more than twenty husbands, attended by two ' 
remarkable phenomena: 1st. that no plants tree, 
shrub, or flower, has yet been discovered, in which 
the corolla has eleven males. The number eleveii» 
indeed, seems to be totally unknown in botany. 2dly. 
That out of 11,500 species of plants, enumerated in 
the first thirteen classed of the Cambridge collection, 
there is not a single hermaphrodite plant, in which 
the females exceed the males. The females of some 
flowers depend upon the wind, others upon' insects, 

' filackstone'i Comment, b. ii. cb. 14. p» 204. 
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fer their impregaatioa } since the poUen oi llie male^ 
is wafted to the stigmatas on the wings, the thorax^ 
the abdom^ the proboscis, or the antennae of tliose 
fties, wasps, and bees, that rob them of dieir nectar. 
But some plants^ eren of the most general classes, 
produce seeds without receiviBg poUen from the 
male, - Hens, in the same manner, lay eggs without 
being visited by the cock : but seeds, thus formed,, 
will never fructify ; nor will eggs, thus lai^ produoe 
livnig animals* Some plants, too, grow iq)<m other 
plants. The misseltoe rises out of the oak and the 
apple; and the mountain a^ frequently springs^ 
from a berry, deposited by a bird in the chink of a 
yew-tree. The American loranthus climbs the ^ 
coccoloba^ grandiflora, and other high trees, in Ja- 
maica, Haytij Martinico, and Barbadoes; and its 
•roots, like ivy, fixing firmly to their bark, like other 
pairiisitical plants, they borrow nourishment from the 
trees to which they ding. There is a mushroom 
which grows on the upper eictremities of the white 
pines of Canada ; and in the forest of Geltsdalo, the. 
Earl of Carlisle has an ash, an alder, and a mountaiiL 
ash, growing out of the same solid trunk. Here, 
too, we may mark some resemblance with the man- 
ners of birds and insects. The cuckoo lays its eggs^ 
in the nest of a hedge-sparrow ; the long-eared owl 
lays its eggs in the old nest of a magpie ; and the 
hornet-fly deposits hers in the cells of an bumblebee* 
Sope birds, as the American goat-sucker, make no 
nest at all ; but drop their eggs, as many fishes shed 

> J&qain. Flora Aiutr!aca> 7^, 17, 
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ibMr Hjpawn, -cn^kas what beeames of them. Birds^ 
however, are for the most part assiduous in their 
{Mt^rual duties. Some pfamtB bear analogies even 
With thes^ t the tamarind closos upon its fruit, when 
tbfe fittU has set, in ordei^ to preserve it from the dew ; 
ftUd in Ceylon and in Java ^rows a plant^ remarlcable 
for having a small vegetable bag attached to the 
bai^ of its leaves. This bag fe covered with aUd^ 
Whidh smites on a strong fibre, answering the pur- 
pose of a hiDge. When dews rise, or rains descend, 
this lid opens ; when the bag is saturated, the lid 
fiiils, and closes so tightly that no evaporation can 
take ^laoe. The moisture^ thus imbibed, cherishes the 
seed, and ia gradually absorbed into the body of the 
^nu Shartts permit their young ones to retreat, in 
times of idanger, into their stomachs; and there are 
some land animals, also, that possess the power of 
resisting the action of the gastric juice. 

Some flowers are even viviparous ; but I know of 
&one that bear even "a distant relation to the toad ; 
trhich impregnates the eggs of the female as they 
KSisue from her anus. The potatoe, on the other- 
hand, daims a peouliarity,on behalf of vegetables, not 
uuwoithy of observation. It produces more abun* 
dantly from a smdl portion of its fruit, than from the 
seed ftselfl Tliere is nothing in animals associating 
Vi4l& tiiid. Some plants, too, have not even so much 
as a root. Hie Aieus natans and the conferva vaga- 
bundi swim on the sur&ce of the sea lilce a nautihiB* 
They may, dienrfore, not toaptty be styled plants of 
> The Nepentlres distltlatoria. Vey. CeehiR-CMaa, 1S9, 4to. 
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passage. The former swUae upon the grassy sea; and 
the latter among the estuaries of Carnarvon and 
Merioneth, and not unfrequently in .MUford Haven. 
Some plants may, also, be propagated by being en- 
grafted or inoculated. Thus by inoculating One tree 
with the buds of others, several fruits may be made 
to grow upon one tree. Engrafting is performed 
either by insinuating a bud or scion int& the stock, 
into the rind, into the bark, between the rind and the 
bark, or into the root itself. 

In general economy, the internal structure of vivi* 
parous and oviparous^ animals are different; but in 
serpents the conformation of both' is the same. In the 
leech there seems to be no passage, by which it can 
eject the blood it has takien into its body. It will 
remain clotted, but not putrified, for months ; and 
little.altered either in texture or consistence. It pro- 
bably exudes by medium of the pores. Insects have 
no "boneis : — their blood is not red :— their mouths 
open lengthwise : — they havie no eyelids : — and their 
lungs open at their sides. They seem to have the 
capacity of hearing, but they have no ears. Lizards 
exhibit remarkable phenomena. They are neither 
beast, fish, bird, serpent, nor insect; and yet, in 
some measure, they share the natures of them all. 
Some are viviparous, like beasts, as the ix>phius 
' piscatorius ; others oviparous, like birds : some shed 
spawn like fishes; some have teeth like serpents; 
and others none, like many insects. 

Some plants bear fruit on the backs of their leaves : 
as spleenwort, maiden hair, fern, brake, pepper 



grass^ and many species of moss. After ' tbe same 
manner, tbe Lapland marmot, the spider, and the 
American scorpion, carry their yoiing upon their 
backs, wherever they go, in. case of alarm. The 
monocuhis insect carries its young on its back even 
in the. water ; but the Surinam toad exhibits a stiU 
more wonderful phenomenon : — ^its eggs are buried 
in the skin of its back. When the animals, enclosed 
.in those eggs, burst from their shells, the mother 
is seen crawling, with her family riding on h^ 
persoa; some still in the egg; others just emerging 
<mt of it ) and some clisgihg to varioiis parts of her 
body. 

V, 

Affinities of electricity may be traced in marine 
substances, in insects, vegetable bib, and mineral 
essences. In 42^ SC south of the Line* are seen a 
multitude of minute sea animals, emitting colours 
equal to those of the most brilliant sapphires and ru- 
bies. When observed by candle-light, they appear / 
of a pale green. In the Gulf of Guinea, ships seem 
frequently to sail, at night, in a sea of n^ilk^ ; a white- 
ness, which is occasioned by pellucid salpae, and 
crustaceous animals of the scyllarus genus, attached 
to them. Other oceans contain a particular species 
of sea anemones, so brilliant, that the terms white, 
carmine, and ultra-marine, are^ insuflScient to ex* 

» Cook. . * Tuckey/ p. 48, 4to. 

^ Abb^ Dieguemarre, Phil Trans, for 1773, art. 37. 
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press tfieir beauty. In the Riv«r St-LomeneeS Hi- 
■ minous appearances aare caused by a vast number of 
porpoises darting and crossing each other with great 
velocity. Star fishes^ alsp^ float on the surface df 
Hie sea in smnnier^ and emit light like phosi^o- 
rus.. By land these luminous appearances an^ ftr 
.from being vmknown ; though in instances more ihi- 
Jtaohed. 

When Misson^ was in Italy^ he obsenred the hedges^ 
Imsfaes^ fields^ and tf^es^ corered with innumerable 
:Aies (lueiGok)y wfaiiEh gai^e great spl^odour t» thp 
0rening air. The inlgpria candelaria^ and the dia^ 
dema, give equal brilliancy to many parts of China 
and India. In the Torrid Zone^ also^ countless multi- 
tudes of phosphorescent insects^ fly in all directions^ 
.and fpv^ Jiifht to groves of palms and mimosas. The 
lelatd noetihicus pf South America emits a light so 
bijUianty that ten of them are e^^l lo the effidgenc^ 
,-of a candle : while the Peruvian fulgoria^ having a 
head nearly as large as its eotU'e hodyi is so liiniinous^ 
4JM ioui*^ lied to the branch of a tree^ are carrie<|^ 
m^ SMrinanaf to guide traveUers by night. Light k 
impitt^d* pim^ by dead plants^ and rott^ cfurcasaes ^ 
wj^le fulphurie acid^ if mix^d with ^^ter^ emits ^ 
jbfsat inore violent than even boUii^jg water. 
. Voder Ijbe ijoflnenc/e of fir^^ 4;pal elicits ^ red ftimp ^ 
j^ a green^ and aniber a whit^ ,one. The Sil^w 
jl^ae bcmuies white | the 3razUiai|i jtopaz redi Ib^ 

> Auberey'a Travels in Amer. vol. i. p. 26. 
^ MistOB's Travelfl, vol. ii. p. 324. 
^ Lampyrit ItaHce, 1. soctilueft. 



iVxfMteiaAes of ilsgiteeii; jmd Oriental n|i{i)iirc^ 
£rom a deep blue, becottiBB mo lirilliaDt, tlist they are 
freqaently takto for diamotidB. At Aaelif^iaiLfittt 
caAire, lhc»e i6 a well, the yaponr of which is m 
tngporegnated wida sulphur, that, by appljdng a Ugte 
to it, it burns like the flame of spirila. In thJb Gnoiii^ 
del Cane, on the road from Naples to Puzzuoli, car-* 
bonic acid gas exists in a state of purity, unmixed 
With the attDosphere. It rises, liowerer^ <miy threq 
fieet fr.om the fooAtom of the grotto ; so that a man 
may «titer the e&re witfaout dangiar. But if an 
animal is Iteid to the floor, for a short Bpaoe of tinier 
it loses ail appearance of life; a state, however, from 
whieh it coon recovers xf it be thrown into the adjoin* 
faig lake« A torch^ taken iikto lihis care, biases w^ 
brilliancy ; but if held witimi diree fleet of ibe floor^ 
It becomes tnmiediately eactinguUked. In Germakiy 
there is ah odDriferoos jdant, telonging to tbe Decan-^ 
drin monogynia dass and order, which blossoms in 
J«tne 4«id July ; aod whicb^ when approached of a 
calm night, it^ith a candle, becomes lununouss thi$ 
ariaos from the finer parts of ii» essential oil dissdving 
in the atinospherieol air ; and impregnating it. 
: KiDcher relates, that, ncnr <he vifli^ of Fietra 
Mala, in Toscaciy, he observed the air fnequently 
to sparkle in the nighttime. This fire was edted 
Ftiogo 4d legao : imd probatily fr^>eeeded, Vke the 
igtds faituiit, from piMMphpraited hysdsogen gas: 
since that combiaatkm fires spontaneously at my 
temperature of the atwosphere. Salt produced from 
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a solution of copper in nitric add, if sprinkled with 
water over tin,foil, and wri^t up suddenly, will elicit 
i^arks of fire from tbe tin foil: and filings of zinc, 
mixed with gunpowder, produce those stars, and 
spangles, in . artificial fireworks, which it is impos* 
fiible not to admire. 

If some vegetables exist Without roots, there are 
animated beings^ in return, which are propagated 
afiter the manner of plants.' The earthworm may be 
divided into two parts ^ upon which each part be- 
comes, a perfect .worm. ; The. head portion acquires a 
tail I and the tail portion acquires a head. The star- 
fish may be divided into many .parts with similar 
effects : but the polypus may be divided and subdivided 
into 500 ; and .thus by compulsion become the parent 
of 500 others. Indeed polypi exhibit the most wonder- 
fill phenomena, in respect to propagation, of ,any 
objects in nature ; for they propagate like quadru- 
peds.; like insects; like fishes; and like plants. 
Some are viviparous ; and some issue fi"om an egg ; 
some are multiplied by cuttiqgs, and others grow out 
of the bodies of their parent like buds out of trees : 
and from .which they fall, much afi;er the manner of 
the testuca ovina of northern latitudes. Jt may here 
be remarked, that, though in general plants are 
extremely regular in producing their relative and 
respective number of males and females, they do not 
do so always. In the flower called the Turk's cap 
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I have observed corollas containiog seven, and even 
eight stanlens, growing on the same branch with 
corollas having only their usual number of dix. 
• Lizards, serpents, lobsters, and some insects, have 
no apparent organs of generation : they are, there- 
fore, supposed to have the wonderful faculty of im* 
pregnating themselves. In this they bear some affinity 
with the attica-tree of Ceylon, which produces fruit 
from the trunk and branches without flowering. The 
cryptogamia class of plants, also, entirely conceal their 
fructification. Indeed it is impossible to determine 
where the separate species of life and being begin and 
terminate. I am persuaded that even the hairs of the 
head, and other parts of the frame, are animals dis-* 
tinct from, though growing out of the body. They 
have roots like the bulbs of plants ; and, being nou- 
rished by the blood vessels, as vegetables are nou^ 
rished by the earth, they have sometimes growri, as 
Malpighi confesses, so thick and strong as to exude 
blood. The hmr of the tails of horses even acquire 
voluntary motion, after being for some time emerged 
in water. I am persuaded, also, that every sta- 
men, every pistyl, every petal, and every leaf, 
however small, and however large, are distinct beings 
from each other : though of the same nature. The 
corolla of a flower is a collection of petals, forming a 
house for the males and the females : they all rise 
and have their being from one seed ; but the seed, 
from which they rise, containis in its embryo the 
rudiments of every portion of the fiitiu'e plant. 
VOL. Ill, t; 
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VII. 

Whether minerals grow and propagate has not 
been ascertained^ either in' the negative or in the 
affirmative. Signor di Ginibernat has discovered 
lately in the thermal waters of Baden and lacl^a^ a 
substance, similar to skin and flesh ; he. calls it .zoo- 
gene ; being a species of mineral animal matter. 
Future investigation will lead to some important 
results, in respect to. the connection^ which this sub- 
stance has with the kingdom of nature. Indeed, 
wonderful discoveries are yet in store. for learned 
men : since potash has been discovered in gehlente, 
needle stone, and datolite ; all of which yield a trans* 
parent jelly, when acted upon by acids. Tournefort 
believed that minerals emanated from seeds, as plants 
do : and the Otaheitans once were so extravagant ai 
to think, that rocks were male and female, and begat 
soil. Milton, in the range of his vivid imagination, 
imparts the sexual properties even to the particles of 
lights Globes, also, have been said to be animated 
bodies; whence have emanated planets and satel- 
lites, as stars issue out of rockets, when let off in a 
serene atmosphere. Upon this principle the sun 
itself is an animal. These ideas, however, must, for 
the present, be esteemed poetical. If minerals grow, 
they grow differently from plants ; as well as from 
all other organized bodies. 

If nature has her resemblances, she has also her 
anomalies. The naked eye can discern in truffles 

' B. viil. I. 150. 
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neither root/ stem, leaves^ flower, nor fhiit. The 
osyris japonica' has flowers upon, tibe middle of il» 
leaves : club-moss, has two. kinds ti seeds growing on 
the same plant : aind the' same has bem supposed to 
be the case ik tUe^generaTocus £hd coklfervsl.. These 
are ^wonderful phenomena ! They were first observM 
by DiUenelus;'^ 'and Uueir separate ^eroiinations were 
i(fferwl^r(ti described fay Brotero. ' The' parasitical 'epi^ 
dexidrum mohile^ lives years with only th^ imbibings of 
rain and dew.' It does :not fasten itsrootkin the ground; 
aiatdis, therefore, frequently hung upon pegs. Some 
plants of 'die desert have beeii taken itp, and k^jSI 
ivithdut (jtoisture even far thrte years ;' and yethsvii 
v^tatecP/ The pboke^of the eaubul' desert^ liai 
flowers,. but no le&ve?; 'idd 'branches ate .greeny and 
rkia intO;twFgSy terminating in lirancHes; eoft and 
fall:ofsapi. Cancels Ure 'partial to it Itisremarff 
able, that. in. Asia aiid Africa, where grass 'tvill hot 
grow, the most beautiful flowers and shrubs floui^isU 
luxuriantly, in Australia, where vegetabfe and 
mineral productions run' in veins nearly i^orCh 
tod south'^, timbei^ d^enerates as the land ini-^ 
proves ^ and the most nourishing^ of all vegetables In 
the range of the Arctic circle^ grows best in sterild 
places. The ^^ king'of Candia"^ h^ red clustej^s of 
flo5*^er8, which grpw dose to the ground. Before 
tteae* clusters iinfpld,'the leaves wither, and d6' not 

> Tbuiiberg^ vol. iii. IW. 9 Jbid. p. 212. ' 

^ 3 Ilrfd. vol. 1v. 269. 4 Elphiustone, p. 4, 4to. 

^ Oxley, p. 268, 4to. Lichen rangeferio us, Flor. Jap. 332 

7' Hoemanthus Coccineus. 
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renew till the fruit falls. In all countri^d where the 
champaka^ grows, its colour is yellow; except in 
Sumatra, where it is blue* This exception is so 
remarkable, that the Bramins believe that it once 
grew in. Paradise. On the banks of the Ganges, near 
Hurdwar, is a grass^, which, when trampled upon, 
diffuses a grateM perfume ; and in the territory of 
Istakhar there is said to be an apple, one half of which 
is sour, and the other sweet. These instsmces are 
very remarkable ; but in the olive and. potatoe are 
peculiarities still more curious. The olive is propa- 
gated .by cuttings, and by procuring wild plants from 
the ivoods. It will not grow from . the seed, unless it 
first passes, through the intestines of some bird, which 
divests it of those oily particles, which prevent water 
penetrating it and causing the kernel to expand. 
The same effect may, probably, be produced by mace- 
ratfng the seed in an alkaline lixivium. In respect 
to the potatoe, what can be more curious in fecunda- 
tion, than the circumstance, that when this plant is 
propagated by cuttings, those cuttings will produce 
roots of the same quality ; but when it is propagated 
by seed, scarcely two roots resemble each other in 
form, in size, colour, <y flavour. In animated beings, 
too, ^t is not incurious to remark one or two of those 
peculiarities, which exemplify the boundless variety 
of Nature. The eggs of poultry, near Oojain in 
the Mahratta states, frequently contain two yolks : 
their bones, too, are black ; while in Europe they are 

1 vMarsdeo, Sumatra. ^ Jones on the Ancient Spikenard. 
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white, and in Malabar red. In London may, at this 
moment, be seen a redbreast with red eyes, yellow 
bill and' legs, white feathers, and white claws. The 
species of colymbus, known in Sweden by the name 
of the lomm^ has feet ; but as they are turned to- 
wards the tail^, it is unable to walk. In the genus 
lytta, the Spanish female fly courts the male ; and 
usurps the station in fecundation, which, in other 
animals, is usurped by the male. This is, I believe, 
the only instance of the kind, that has yet been ob- 
served in natural economy. In minerals many ano-» 
malies and resemblances have, also, been observed. 
The vinegar-stone attracts vinegar, yet cannot remain , 
in it : and there is a stone which may be set on fire by 
water, and extinguished by oil : but as an analogy 
between vegetables and minerals is indicated by some 
remarkable coincidences, observable in the effects of 
metallic and vegetable galvanic batteries', future ex- 
perience will probably account for those remarkable 
peculiarities, which at present baflSe the subtlety of 
the human mind. 

How many species of sensation Nature has 
created, it were impossible even to conjecture: 
but, by lall the rules of analogy, it is evident that 
there are at least three ; the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal. These species are subdivided 
into orders; each of which are experienced in 
regular gradation, according to the body to which 

> Clarke, Scandinavia, 310. 
* Schefferde Avibus, 349. 
' Prd?ed by Barooio 6f Napleif • 
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it belongs. Thus in the minend world earths have 
a less perfect sensation than bitumen and sulphur; 
these yield to metals ; metals to vitriols ; Vitridis to 
salts ; salts to chrystallizations ; ,and chrystallizations 
to what are called stones. The mineral is coinnected 
to tbje vegetable world by. the amiajithes and lyto* 
^ites. Here a new species of sensation begins; a 
^sensation partaking of the united qualities of mineral 
foid vegetable ; having the former in a much, greater 
degree than the latter. Vegetable is more acute 
than mineral sensation ; and, at the same time, more 
delicate, its degrees and qualities aspire, in regular 
order, from the root to the moving plant. . The 
polypus unites plants to insects; the tube- worm 
sjl^ms to connect insects with shells and reptiles; 
the se^eel and the water-serpent conq^^ct reptiloi 
with fishes; the flying-fish form the link between 
fishes and birds; bats and flying squirrels associate 
birds with quadrupeds ; and the various gradations 
of monkeys and apes fill up the space between 
quadrupeds and men. 

VIII. 

It is curious, also, to observe the analogies of animals, 
in respect to their construction, capabilities, manners^ 
and habits. Let us allude to a few of them. Wild horses 
live in communities, consisting of from ten to twenty, 
in the deserts of Western Tar tary, and in the southern 
regions of Siberia. Each community is governed by 
a chief. The females bring forth one at a birth; 
which^ if a male, is chased from the herd^ when he 
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Arrives at maturity; and wanders about till he has 
assembled a few mares^ to establish an empire 'of his 
own. While feedings or sleeping^ the tribe place a 
seiltinel, who Is ever Ob the watch; and who^ on all 
occasions f6r alarm, gives signals by neighing; on 
hearing which the whole party s^t off with a speed 
equal to that of the Wind. Wild asses congregate in 
Uie same manner. Antelopes associate in bodies, fre- 
quently to thfe number of three thousand. The wild 
lamas of the Cordilleras herd, also, ih large flocks; 
and appoint sentinels, who stand upoU the summit of 
a precipice. In their habits they bear a great affinity 
whh antelopes. The Arctic walrus sleeps with a herd, 
consisting of many hundreds, on the islands of ice 
along the coast of Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla; 
Hudson's Bay; the Gulph of Sf. Lawrence; and the 
Icy Sea. Ursine seals, too, are gregarious : each 
family consisting of from ten to fifty females, besides 
their young ; commanded by the father, who exercises 
despotic authority. 

Violet crabs live in communities among the mouii* 
tJuns of the Caribbee Islands; whence they emigrate, 
in immense bodies, every year j^ to the sea shore, in 
Otder to deposit their eggs. Green turtles, too, are 
gregarious. On shore they prefer the mangrove and 
the black-Wood tree : but in the sea they feed upon 
weeds, as land animals do upon grass. When the 
sun ^n^^ tiiey are seen, many fathoms deep, feeding 
in flocks, like deen Bees, wasps, and ants, congre- 
gate together in a maimer still more wonderfiil. 
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In some animals we observe a propensity to hoard, 
for the satisfaction of the next day's appetite : in 
others for the entire winter's supply. This useful 
instinct is possessed by the beaver; the striped dor- 
-mouse; the earless marmot; and the Alpine mole. 
Some birds have the same foresight; as the nuthatch 
and the tanager of the Mississippi: the former 
hoarding nut^, the latter maize. Some animals there 
are, which take pleasure in hoarding what can never 
be of use to them; as the raven, the jackdaw, the 
magpie, and the nut-cracker of Lorraine. Some 
quadrupeds assimilate in the custom of sleeping by 
day, and being active by night; such as the Egyptian 
jerboa; the wandering mouse; the hedge-hog; the 
six-banded armadillo ; the great ant-eater ; the tapir ; 
the Brazilian porcupine; the flying squirrel of North 
and South America; and the hippopotamus of the 
Nile and the Niger. This curious propensity is ob- 
served, also, among some birds, insects, and fishes ; as 
the owl ; the finch of Hudson's Bay ; the white throat ; 
the goat-sucker ; the eel ; the turtle ; and the moth. 
With these we may associate those flowers, which 
expand their blossoois during the evening and the 
night; as the Pomeridian pink; nocturnal catchfly; 
several species of moss ; the nightshade of Peru ; the 
nightingale flower of the Cape; the cereus grandi- 
florus ; and the* tree of melancholy, growing in the 
Moluccas: the numerous family of the confervae; 
charas; many kinds of ranunculi; and almost every 
species of aquatic plant. The Triste geranium, also. 
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(first brought into this country in 16S2)^ has little or 
no scent in the middle of the day ; but in the night it 
^eds an exquisite perfume. 

Many beautiful flowers have no scent; many beau* 
tiful birds have no song ; and many animals of sym- 
metrical shapes are of no use to mankind. Some 
plants will exist for months without water; serpents 
are equally abstinent; and sloths will live forty days 
without any description of food. Analogies may be 
traced even in contrasts. Thus the most medicinal 
roots^ the best gums^ and the most odoriferous spices^ 
are from countries producing the most destructive of 
animals: as the condor, the dodo, the cassawary; 
alligators, crocodiles, and serpents; leopards, pan* 
thers, tigers^ locusts, land*crabs, and rattlesnakes. 

IX. 
Few animals require habitations ; they being suffi- 
ciently protected by their wool, hair, or scales. The sol- 
di^-crab, however, clothes himself in the discarded 
shell of a lobster. On the banks of the Congo, the Afri- 
can ants erect mushroom-like habitations, sometimes 
forming whole villages. Beavers shew more intellect, 
in respect to their securities, than any other animal : 
and not only build in a manner more consonant 
with reason, than the savage by whom they are pur- 
sued from one rivulet to another, but are more than 
equal to him in providing against the intensity of 
cold and the vicissitudes of want. The huts^of New 
Caledonia were nothing more than sticks^ set up 
closely together; on which were placed flags unit 
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tsoarse grass. Their parallels may, occii^ioiijally, ^e 
seal in Gioucestet and Monmouth shires; where wood 
is cut for charcoal. In the Manillas, trees budding, 
hlossoming, and bearing fruit all the year, the iaha- 
bitant$ in past, ages had only trees for their homes ; 
and reifioved from one place to another, as they 
consumed the ^ fruit. 

Some insects form nests for their young; others 
bdve methods still mdre curious for their protection. 
The ichneumon fly deposits its eggs in the body of a 
caterpillar with the point of its sting. These become 
maggots, and feed ui)on the live body of the cater- 
pillar, that matured them. The sphix genus of in- 
sects are less cruel : for they deposit their's only in 
spiders and caterpillars that are already dead. The 
oxfly lays its eggs in the skins of oxen : another 
species in the nostrils of sheep ; and another upon 
tbi^ manes, i^nd. hair of horses; whidh the horse, 
licking, takes into its stomach ; where they become 
bots, and not unfrequefitly cause the horse's dekth. 
The chegoe of the West Indies lays its eggs even 
under the skin of men's legs; and unless the bag is 
removed, a mortification frequently ensues. 

Animals of different genera resemble each other, 
not unfrequently, in the attitudes they' respectively 
assume. The leecb^ when toucheid, rolls itself into a 
spherical form. The gally-worm, also, rolls itself up 
like a ball: so does the oniscus armadillo: and the 
domesticus dermestes, .when alarmed in. the least 
degree, draws its feet imder its abdom^ and 
its head under its thorax, and seems to be dead. 



Thus these iusecte have an affinily^ia manners with the 
hedge-hog and tfaie three-banded armadillo, lliis 
latter animal^ armed with a shell, is almost invulne- 
mble: but, when pursued by hunierS;^ it throws itsdf 
down; coils itself 'up; and rolls down precipices; 
leaving the hunter, while lamenting its escape, to 
admire its courage. The drum-fish of Peni, in th^ 
same manner, inflates itself, when alarmed, till it is 
round : when none of its enemies can either bite or 
swallow it. Its size prevents the latter, and its shape 
the former. 

X. . ^ ■ 

Curious affinities may be traced, not only in the 
manners, but in the language of diiferent animals. 
There are many points of resemblance between the 
eagle and the lion. The Hindiistan antelope chews 
the cud like a lama; lies down and rises up like a 
camd; croaks like a raven; and, at a certain .time 
of the year, has a rattling in its throat, like a deer. 
The eared owl of Brazil sports and frolics like a 
monkey. The Leonine seals roar like angry bulls ; 
the female lows like a calf, and the young ones bleat 
like sheep : while the raven fowls like a hawk ; fetches 
and carries like a dog ; steals like a jay ; smells like a 
stork ; whistles like a boy ; speaks like a man ; and 
sings like a woman. Similarities may be observed^ 
too, in the separate parts of particular animals* 
Thus the camelopard has horns like a deer ; and a 
neck, in some measure, like a camel : it is spotted 
like a leopard; and it has a tongue and ears like a 
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cow. The Nhu antelope has the mane of a horse ; 
the bead of a heifer; and its hind parts resemble 
those of a mule. The barbyrousa of Boura has the 
jdiape of a stag ; a nose and tail like a boar ; feet 
like those of a goat ; the legs of a roe-buck ; and 
hair like that of a greyhound. We might even trace 
resemblances not only in plants but in minerals. The 
coffee-plant resembles the orange in size^ and the 
jessamine in flower ; and chrystals may be called the 
blossoms of stones. 

Some animals bear resemblances to each other in 
having olfactory partialities and antipathies. The 
olfactory power of rein-ideer is so great, that they 
can ascertain where the. lichen rangiferinus lies 
buried under the snow. When they come to a spot 
where it is concealed, they smell it, and dig for it. 
The Polar bear has a great antipathy to the smell of 
burnt feathers. Several ostriches lay eggs in one 
nest. If they are touched by any one, they discover 
it on dieir return by the smell : they break the eggs ; 
and never again lay in the same nest. Even 
insects enjoy the olfactory sense. Bees and flies love 
the perfume of flowers ; ants hate cajeput oil ; and 
cock-roaches hate camphor. Some animals are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to particular sounds. Horses become 
animated at the sound of trumpets ; and at the cry of 
-dogs in the chase. Elephants delight in music ; the 
ctoiel, when fatigued with a long journey over the 
Deserts, will revive in an instant^ if its master sing 
loudly, or play upon any musical instri^ment. Bees 
nre soothed by timbrels; and mullets are attracted to 
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the hooks of African negroes^ by cli^ipers; which 
the waves knock against pieces of wood to which 
hey are attached. 

XL 

We may even recognize human characters . in 
animals: Nature frequently, translating the same 
sentence into various languages. Mons. Veifiteiiat 
seeips inclined to extend these analogies even to the 
external character of plants. Hence he calls a 
flower of New South Wales, Josephina, from the 
beauty of its corolla, and the elevation of its st|4k : 
and a tree from Owara M. de Beauvais named 
Napoleon, from its splendour, and from, the circum- 
stance of its prcasenting tl|e figure of a double crown. 
Animal resemblances are, however, more positive. In 
the jay we may trace the airs of a petulant girlf the 
magpie has idl the restlessness, flippancy, vanity, 
and intrusion of the beau: while in the young bull- 
finch we recognize a young woman, modest and 
good-humoured, imitating the manners and virtues 
of her mother. The caprices and propensities, of a 
goat, the debauchee acknowledges for his own : and the 
selfish we may compare to the one-homed rhinoceros; 
since it is incapable either of gratitude or attachment : 
The intemperate to the rougette bat, intoxicating it- 
self with the juice of a palm-tree : a man easy of for- 
giveness resembles the Cape antelope : fierce when 
assailed ; yet taking food within a minute, even from 
the hand which struck it. While a man who derives 
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his enjoymcmt^'from bis feinUy^ seems animttfeed wHh 
the same spirit as the antelope of Scythfo, which will 
seldom eat, unless surrounded by* it^iMalii^ Unid .her 
little ones. Envious men smd calumniating women we 
may compare to serpent-^dters ; such as porcupines^, 
the deer of Afg«linls&an^.;i>t^e'Ckotiia>of ti^e Arctic 
re^ons, and the secret^^ry bird^; i& the courage of 
Aa shrike, we acknowledge the ^eourage of map. 
Eagles attack animats they feel certain to ^nquer ; 
but ihrikes attack^ and not tinfreqUehtly stibdoe, birds 
mdre than thtdd times lar^^ thafn themsefves; Man, 
hbwfevei^,' is th<6< most couragieom of atiitestl^ :< since he 
tndountertdtogJers of -every species; tibt from hun- 
ger, Instinct, or an igMI*knceiof tbeif'^bature and 
extent, tut ffomreaSon aiid catetiatioiiL 'iBldiaw an- 
telopes/ like; old men, seicjufe^t^r them'^felves,- and be- 
come solitary in age. The gi*eew taiaecttw is a p^^ 
feet emblem of a jealous Wife. If itstiiaist^ dariesis ^ 
dog, a cat, a bird, or eveh a child, nothing can ex*- 
eeed its anxiety and fiiry : n6t* cab it be appeased^ 
till its master forsakes the new >!kvouf ite and returns 
to it.' •:;'—•'.'• . •• ' ". 

In respect to colour, it is rei6fiarkable, that^hile red . 
16 the most agreeabk to the eyes of Svomen, in turkies, 
bulls, buffaloes, bisons, and several other animak it'is a 
colour, which provokes the greatest possible abhor- 
rence. Some men resemble the great bat of JaVa. Ttiis 

1 PaUa8> South RiHffi. vor. ii. 150, 4td, 
?,|;ipbin8tone, Caabul, 142, 4to. 
^ Barroir, Cochin China, 146, 4to. 
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bat^ when wounded and unable to revenge the injuiy^ 
wreaks its vengeance on its own wounded limb'* The 
Japanese, out of revenue 'to otll^rs'y will, in the sam^ 
spirit, not unfrequentljrip up their owtk beUies^* Other 
men resemble the tavoua^ parrot of Guinea. This piir^ 
rot is'one of the most beautiful of its tribe; but it is the 
mi>st ferocious in its intentions, when it exhibits •« 
disposition to caress. ' A negro i^ve, lAiild^faithMh, 
and prudent, may be as^oiated with the Javantbuf^ 
<al6: since, though intractable with a stranger, that 
animal will permit itself to be guided and gorverned^ 
by the smallest chDd of a Jav^^n family, in which it 
has been domesticated^ 

Wise men sometimes appear blind, and llitii 
the fool fancies them unable to see. He is ignoriint^ 
that some^ birds, by means of the nictilaing mem* 
brane, cover their eyes without shutting their eye- 
lids. Obstiiiate men may read'tbeir owii chariacters in 
those of the Arctic puffin and the Lapland mouise. 
The former seizes the end of a bough, thrust into 
its hole, and will not leave its hold till it is drawn 
out and killedi The latter, iti wandering from die 
.nouhtains, descend m vast bodies^ and in their pro* 
gress will move out of a direct line for nothing. They 
have eyes, and yet they run against stones, rocks; 
and animals 5 and bite and contend with every object 
that they meet. They pass rivers and Cfoss lakes ; 

* Abel's Joarney in China, p. 43. 

* Kaim's Sketches, vol. i. ph6r, 2ded. 

* Psittacus festiVus. 

* Raffles, Hist, of Java, 4to. voL i. p. 112, 
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and wheti they arrive at the sea, plunge in and.be^ 
come lost in the waters. Men, who are solitary from« 
badpastions, resemble theTenebrio beetle; which 
is of such a scditary nature, that two of them are 
«ddom or never seen together. They have a scent so 
niuiseous, that it is probable they cannot bear each 
other's stench. How many men are there, who re- 
semble the larus arcticus? This bird never fishes 
itself, but lives upon fish caught by other birds> which 
it pursues. They drop their prey firom fear, and the 
larus sdzes it before it fidls into the ocean. 

Even inanimate objects have their contrasts and 
resemblances to the human character. An elegant 

' and good woman may be associated with the pine- 
apple ; which has.the flavour of many exquisite fruits. 
hx retirement .she resembles an opaz, emeralds, and 
sapphires, glowing in silence in their native quar- 
ries. Men of learnings who waste their knowledge 
without communicating it to others, maybe compared 
to.. the Caspian Sea; which not only receives the 
seventy channels of the Wolga,' but of many other 
rivers, without having any visible outlet for its wa- 
ters. There is an animal in Hindostan. called the 
siaygush, which attacks, with incessant hostility, 
wolves, tigers, and all other ferocious animals ; and 

' yet lives upon roots and fruits. In this we recognize 
a resemblance to a wise governor. Warriors, on the 
other hand, resemble that celebrated mountain, the 
summit of which blazes vtdth volcanoes, whose less 
elevated regions are inhabited by lions, its girdle by 
goats, and its feet with serpents. 
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Bees and wasps die soon after losing:their stings :' 
The American lofanthus steals all its juice and sap 
from the tree, on which it climbs ; and on the day 
after the bough, upon which it has lived, is cut off, 
it withers and dies. Another species of loranthus 
causes the upper branch of its support to perish. It 
atones for this destructive influence, however, in some 
degree, by imparting grace and beauty : for it resem- 
bles the honeysuckle ; its flowers are numerous, and 
It bIos(soms a great part of the year. Every one's ex- 
perience will point out characters resembling these. 
In fact, there is scarcely a character among human 
beings, that has not its counterpart among plants 
and animals. 

XIL 

That beasts have reason has been argued by Plu- 
tarch*, Montaigne^, and many other writers, with 
great force of argument. That it extends to birds 
and insects, and even to fishes, is equally probable. 
Nor was the poet so excursive as he has been esteemed, 
when he fabled fish to be able to communicate to each 
other, that the waters of the Euxine were more pure, 
soft, and agreeable, than those of any other sea. It 
is impossible, at present, to state how far animal rea- 
son extends ; since even leeches are endowed with re- 
trospective feculties. For when salt has been sprin- 

> De Solertia Animal, c. zii. 
< Apology forHaymond de Sebonde, b. ii. ch. 12. 
VOL. III. D 
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kled over their backs, in order to make tbem dis- 
gorge, salt being a poison to most insects, they retain 
its impression so firmly, that they will seldom stick to 
a wound afterwards with any pertinacity. Serpents 
will even obey the voice of their masters : the trum- 
peter bird of America will follow its owner like a 
spaniel : and the jacana frequently acts as a shepherd 
to poultry. It preserves them in the fields all the 
day from birds of prey, and brings them home regu- 
larly at night. In the Shetland Islands there is a gull, 
which defends the flock from eagles; it is, therefore, 
regarded as a privileged bird. The chamois, boupd- ^ 
ing among the snowy mountains of the Caucasus, 
are indebted for their safety, in some degree, to a 
peculiar species of pheasant. This bird acts as their 
sentinel ; for as soon as it gets sight of a man it 
whistled ; upon hearing which the chamois, knowing 
the hunter is not far distant, sets off with the greatest 
activity; and seeks the highest precipices or the 
deepest recesses of the mountains. 

Eagles, and some other birds, not only live in pairs, 
but procreate, year after year : they hunt togethef 5 
and the male feeds the female, during the time oif in- 
cubation. What is this but a species of marriage ) 
Man has the power neither to eat, to walk, nor to 
speak, until he is taught. Being the most helpless of 
animals, the utmost of his earliest power is to suck^ 
to move his limbs, and to weep.' Nor is he' the 
only animal, that has the divine faculty of contem- 
plation. Though the most intiniate acquinntance with 
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vegetable anatomy discovers lio organ, that bears any 
analogy with the seat of animal sensation^ it would 
nevertheless betray a species of ignorance to deny sen- 
sation to plants. It would betray a still greater to deny 
reason to animals; since the faculty of imagination is 
proved by their capacity of dreahxing. 
In the menagerie of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
, was a crane, which Mons. Valentin brought from 
Senegal. This bird was attended by that^ merchant, 
during the voyage, with the most assiduous care; but, 
upon landing in France, it was sold, oi: given, to the 
Museum of Natural History. Several months after its 
introduction, Valentin, arriving at Paris, went to the 
menagerie, and walked up to the cage in which the 
bird was confined. The crane instantly recognized 
him ; and when Valentin went into it9 cage, lavished 
upon him every mark of affectionate attachment. 
That animals possess parental and filial affections, 
friendly <Uspositions, and generous sympathies, is 
known even to superficial observers. The artifices 
which partridges and plovers employ to delude Aeir 
enemies from the nests of their young are equally 
known. Hie hind, when she hears the sound of dogs, 
puts herself in the way of her himters; dnd, choosing 
•her ground, takes an opposite direction to that in 
which she left her fawns. The lovf^ qf thiji ^mal, 
too, for its native haunts, is not unfrequently exempli- 
fied. A farmer at Mount Vernon, in the ^tate of Ken- 
tucky, having domesticated a feinale deer, lost her 
during the whole spring and summer. After an ab- 
sence of several months, however, she returned with 

d2 
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a young fawn by her side ; and, on her arrival, seemed 
to take great pleasure in shewing her young. 
' Grief, too, works in a lively manner upon animals. 
I knew a dog that died for the loss of its master; and 
a bullfinch, that abstained from singing ten entire 
months on account of the absence of its mistress. On 
her return it resumed its song. Lord Kaims^ relates 
an instance ojf a canary, which, in singing to his mate, 
hatching her eggs in a cage, fell dead. The female 
quitted her nest; and, finding liim dead, rejected all 
food, and died by his side. Homer was not so extra- 
vagant, as some may be inclined to. esteem him, when 
he makes the proud horses of the proud Achilles weep 
for the loss of their master : for horses can regret; and 
their countenances frequently exhibit evident marks 
of melancholy. The seal weeps, and the, turtle 
mourns. 

XIIL 
Some animals are more truly sensitive to the value 
of liberty than men. Vipers, when in a state of bond- 
age, never take their annual repose; and Ideches will 
never breed in confinement. But, without recurrmg 
to many of those instances, which the page of liaiture 
so copiously records, we may borrow an instance from 
the borders of the Delaware. The mocking Thirds of 
that region will not live in cages; and so entirely 
"free are they, by nature; that when a nest is procured, 
placed in a cage, and bung out, the parents will come, 

J Sk«tchcs, vol. ii. p. 19. ' ^ 
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indeed, tibree or four tiiftes to feed their young) but, 
finding, them inca^iabte of release^ they will give them 
poisonous food, in order to relieve them from cap- 
tivity. I will not vouch for the truth of this; but 
the Delawarians believe, and Captain Aubury^ has 
recorded it. . 

Bemomtus. contended, that men learnt music apd 
architechire from birds; and weaving from. spiders^ 
The hippopotamus. is said to have taught the ai:t6f 
bleeding; goats the ua^s of dittatiy; snakes the pro- 
perties of fennel; and the ibis tb^ use of clysters. 
The wild hog of the We.st ladies, when w;<>undedj 
repairs to' the balsam-itree ; and, rubbing itself 
till the turpentine exudes, soon cures itself. . To 
this .animal, therefore, the Indians esteem themselves 
indebted for a knowledge of the healing pow;ers of 
balsam. 

Animals have many of their faculties superior to 
men. Birds, in general, have a quicker sight; dogs, 
camels, and storks a livelier scent; and fishes an acuter 
sense of touch: though some blind men ar« said to 
have die faculty of. feeling colours.. F^.ogs >and. bees 
perceive. the approach of rain long bdoire it comes; 
The bee has, also, a very peculiar instinct^ in returning 
from^'the distanci^ oC several miles to its own hive; 
though it can see only three inches before it. The 
nautilus, too, will quit its shell in the deep, and return 
to it again. But the superior reaspn of man not only 
enables him to surpass the strength of Uons, as in the 

« Trav. vol. ii. pr348. 
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instances of Samsoi^^; Dav^d^; Benaiah^; and Her* 
cules; but even to guard against the colleetive hos- 
tility of the entire animated world. 

xiy. 

That fishes have the sense of hearing has beoi 
proved by Rondelesius, Abb^ Nollet, and other na- 
turalists. The Bramins calling to the fish in many 
of the sacred streams of India, they come fi*om 
their recesses, feed out of their benefactors' hands, 
aiid even suffer them to handle them. I had once 
the pleasure of shaking a seal by the fin in one 
of the most public streets of London. This animal 
bad a lively sense of hearing, and would do various 
things its master desh'ed it to do. It was of a cold day 
in November, and yet it absolutely panted wiih heat. 
Renard'^ says, he had a fish, of the lophius genus, 
Ivhich followed him about like a dog. This however 
is not only dubious and improbable, but impossible* 

Spiders also have the auricular sense, and they are 
not insensible to music. Other insects have the ol&c^ 
tory power. In some parts of the Arctic circle the air 
is impregnated with the firagrance of the linneabore-* 
tSSSy round the twin blossoms of which myriads of mos-^ 
<{tdtoes^ hover, as if enchanted with its odour, and 
inflict, says a recent traveller, the most envenomed 

I Judges, xiv. v. 6. 

* 1 Sam. chap. xvii. v, 3.5. 

5 2Sani.x>d5i.y.2a. 

< Hist, des Poissons, torn. ii. 

d Clarke, Scandinavia, 309, 4to. 
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stings Qpon liie ihand of any one who presumes to 
pluck 4;hem. Some insects exercise no little inge- 
nuity in -robbing those flowers, the nectar of which 
they find a difficulty in procuring. Those, which 
have not a proboscis sufficiently long to penetrate 
the honeysuckle- from within, tap it below, and 
suck the honey .as it flows at the bottom. 

Locusts and summer flies display an astonishing 
method and celerity in their flight. There is nothing 
in nature to compare with them, ^rhe former fly in 
bodies, generally the eighth part of a mile square in 
extent, and yet they never inoommode each other; 
such is the order andV^ularity with which they fly : 
and when they approach a vineyard, they 43end out^ 
as Shaw and Pococke inform us, spies, in order to 
explore places for them on which to settle. 

Some birds have striking mental peculiarities. BulU 
finches have strong memories : this is evident from 
instances, in which they have returned to their mis^ 
tresses, after escaping from their cages, and living some 
time in the woods. Some birds are even artisans. The 
razor-bill fastens the only egg^ whidi it lays, to the 
bare cliff with cement; but the JBast Indian taylor 
bird^ sews together the leaves of trees. To eflbct 
this its bill serves as a needle, and the small fibres 
of plants as thread. Ihe Loxra of Bengal is also a 
remarkable bird, and has no disinclination to an in- 
tercourse with mankind. In a wild state it 4sits and 
builds upon the Indian fig-tree, and suspends its nest 

1 Satoria.— Ad imperfect Bpecinieu may be seen in the eighth room 
o^the British Museam, case xUi. 
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from the branches in a manner, that prevents all in- 
jury from the wind. Its nest consists of two and 
sometimes of three chambers, in which fire-flies are 
occasionally found. . These insects, the Hindoos be- 
lieve, the bird cherishes for the purpose of Illumi- 
nating its nest. It is of a nature so docile, that if a 
ring is dropped into the cavity of a well, it will dart 
down with celerity, seize the ring before it reaches 
the water, and return it to its master. Birds of this 
species frequently carry letters to a short distance^ 
after the manner of pigeons. \ .. 

The Loxia pensilis of Madagascar >fa^ns. its nest to 
the extreme branches of a tree, haiigiiig over a river, 
and suspends the nest of this year to; that of the last, 
frequently eveato the amount of five. What a won- 
derful instance of reasoning, too, is sometimes exhi- 
bited by sparrows: they will even pierce the crawa of 
young pigeons for the corn they contain ! Falcons con- 
quer eagles by attacking them under the pinion; and 
eagles^ attack deer in a manner, which show3 they 
have mind as well as. swiftness and strength. They 
soak their wings in a river^ cover them with sand 
or light gravel, and then fly in the faces of the. deer, 
flap their wings, ' and blind their eyes with dust. 
The deer, smarting with pain, rim and roll about 
after a curious manner;. and coming, at length, to a 
precipice, fall headlong into the gulph below; where, 
torn and mangled by the fall, they become easy preys 
to the eagle, who picks, out their eyes, and feasts 
upon their bodies. 

^ Pontoppidan. 
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, Josephus believed j that^ before the fall, every Attimal 
"had reason and speech. They certainly'jhave, even 
fiow, after their o^n maniier and species ; and many 
attempts haye b^en /made in Francfe, as wiell as in Ger^ 
many and Britain;^, to ascertfuh; their orgtos of elo-t 
quence. Crows have not less than tWfenty-five' different 
piodiXlations. Animals have even been raised by the 
folly and impiety of inankind to the rank of deities. 
^^It is better," says Lord Bacon/^ ^* to have :no. opinion 
of God at all, than such aii opinion ;as is unworthy of 
him: — for the one is merely unbelief; the other is 
contumely." \ ; ;-:::: 

The pyramids are the tombs of bulls. . In tfsarocp 
phagus, found in . the second pyramid by Belzoni^ 
were discovered bones/'which at first were supposed 
to be those of king Cephrenes : but upon a scientific 
survey, they proved to be those of an animal, belonging 
to the bos genus. Hence it has reasonably been sup- 
posed, that the pyramid was erected; npt fijr the inter- 
ment of kings, but for the depos^tioi\of Apis. Belzoni 
also believes, that the most magnificent of the tomb^ 
at Thebes was destined for the same purpose. How 
far human folly has gone, and can yet go, maybe 

.. * Crai ere, cro, crou, croou. 

Grass, gres.s, gross, grouss, grououss. 
Crue, crca, croa, crouk, grquags. 
CraOy crho, crod, croue, gruuess. 
Craou, creoa, croo, crouo, grotioas. 

Anon. 
* * Essay xvii. 
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estimated by the following fects.-i-Though trees, 
rocks, and rivers, have been worshipped in almost all 
oomxtnes ; and ^absurd as this species of adoration 
may appear in diese days of enlightened Christianity ; 
it vrast be acknowledged, that animal worship is ietr 
more impertinent than vegetable worship. For in the 
one there is mystery; in the other none. Herodotus 
asserts, and -from him Strabo, that the first temples in 
Egypt were for the reception of the insects, fishes, 
reptiles, birds and quadrupeds, the inhabitant wor- 
shipped. Swine Were adored in Crete; weasels at 
Thebes ; rats and mice in Troas; porcupines in Persia; 
and iBome writers even assure us, that the iTieesa- 
lians and Arcanians dedicated bullocks to ants and 
flies. The custom of worshipping aiiimak prevailed, 
also, among the Egyptians, Syrians, Scythians, Hin- 
doos, Chinese, Tonquinese, Tibetians and Siberians; 
@reeks, Romans, and Celts. 

Anaximenes^ believed air to be the principal deity ;^ 
and St. Augustine^ esteemed it the secondary parent 
of all earthly objects. Tlie invisibility of this ele- 
ment may operate as an apology for -this species 
of idolatry; but to worship beings, that we can 
take up in our hands and crush with our fingers, 
is preposterous in the highest degree. Hero wor- 
ship is magnificent when compared with it. Hero 
worship was general in ancient times. Rollin' con- 
ceives that Moses and Bacchus were the same ; and 

1 Cfc. de Katum Deon IJb. ii. c. 20. 
9 0e Civitate Dei, lib. ▼iii.>c. 2. 
9 Belles Lettres, vol. W. 159. 
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Clarkei seems to think/ that Serapis was no other Aaii 
Joseph. The modem Buharians pay divine honours 
to the memory of their forefathers^; and in some pro- 
vinces of Pegu, they offer sacrifices to the dead hodies 
of their ancestors. Agesilaus', when the Thracians 
reported to him, that they had entered his name among 
'the deities, coolly replied, "What I have the people 
of your nation the privilege and the power of mak- 
ing gods of whom they please ?" 

When the ancient writers inform us, that a parti- 
cular god was bom in a particular place, they mean, 
that he was first worshipped there. But some nations 
have adored dogs*, wolves^, apes, hawks, cocks^ 
fishes^, and monkies^ The Tonquinese worship 
horses and elephants ; and the Egyptians® embalmed 
the bodies of wolves and crocodiles: they also wor- 
shipped beetles ; as we learn firom Isaiah*% Pliny^', 
and St. Jerome**. Ther Hebrews worshipped a golden 
calf'; and even paid divine honours to the head 
of an ox'*. , 

Some of the Malabarese adbre the Pondicherry eagle, 
the most rapacious of birds. In Madura th^y venerate 
the ass ; and suppose the whole tribe to be animated 

, * Trayels in Egypt, Syria, &c. % Bosman's Guinea Coast, 350-8-60 6 1 . 
3 In Vit. Ages. Plutarch. < PUn. Nat. Hist. lib. vi. 

» Diod. Sicalus. ^ Lord's Kelig. Parsis c. i. 

7 Juvenal, sat. iv. v. 4. # « The Pooteahs of Malabar. 

» DIod. xiii. c. 17. »<> Ch. vli. v. 10. >» Nat. Hist. xxx. c. 11. 

J* M ureas autem -figyptosVocat, propter sordes Idolatriae. 

*'.Gea.xxxii. 

1^ Lactantias de Vera Sapientia, lib. ir. 
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with the souls , of their nobility; The inhabitants of 
Be^n regard certain animals as mediators between 
them and the deity ; and the natives of Siam and Pegu 
.belieyie white elephants to have the souls of their 
deceased monarchy residing in them. The Sandwich 
Islanders earnestly entreated the Europeans not to 
injure, th^ir ravens. "They are Eatoos, of deceased 
chiefe/'. said they. , In many islands of the South Seas 
the owl is venerated j in Meidco the lapwing; storks 
in Morocco;, bulls in Benares. The serpent was 
worshipped by the.Lithuanians^ the Saniogitians^ the 
AMcans of Mozambique^ and the natives of Calicut. 
Jn Siu'inam this repti^le, is still, saered; and its visits 
are regarded as highly fortunate. Its colours are 
resplendejitly beautiful. The serpent vi^as once also 
w<wshipped in Greece ; a,nd Vishnu, the Indian god, 
is frequently represented under its form. In May 
.1819^ a gQlden image with. five heads, made of pure 
gold of Ophli'j was discovered among the Paishwa's 
family deities. It weighed 370 tolas; and the serpent- 
headed god was represented in thje act of contem- 
plating the creation of the world. 

The Hindoos never molest snakes. They call them 
fathers, brothers, friends, and all manner of endearing 
names. On the coast of Guinea they reverence them 
so highly, that, in Bosman's time, a hog happening to 
kill one, the king ordered all the swine to be destroyed. 

XVI. 

Some animals live in one continued scene of oppo- 
sition and combat with those of their own species: in 
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this, also, they bear a remarkable affinity with the 
human character. When humming birds meet with a 
withered flower, or one that contains no nectar, th^ 
pluck it off; and throw it to the ' ground; with the 
greatest fiiry: and when they meet with one of their 
own tribe iipourthe flower, in whiqh they wish to 
insert their bills, they never part without fighting. 
Eagles, when pressed with hunger, wiH prey upon 
eagles of less force than themselves: wild horses, 
found in the greats Mongolian deserts, and in the 
isduthem parts of Siberia, will feed upon tame horses: 
^nd large pikes will feed upon smaller ones. The sea 
is one vast arena of destruction; and the elder fishes 
are by far the most dangerous of enemies to the young 
of their own tribe. Nor is this abhorrent nature con- 
fined to fishes; even swine and rabbits, if pressed for 
water, devour fi-equently their own young.. Scor- 
pions and spiders have a similar propensity; and 
ostriches sometimes eat their young as they issue from 
the egg. 

An hundred scoipions were placed by Maupertius 
under the same glass, ^f Nothing,"" says he, ". was seen, 
but one universal carnage; and, in a. few, days, they 
had so mangled, and afterwards eaten each oth^r, that 
only fourteen remained."' Even tadpoles will eat each 
•other. I put between thirty and forty in a large bason, 
and kept thetn for several weeks : during that time, I 
chanced to wound one of them with a pair of scissars. 
As soon as the other tadpoles found he was wounded, 
two or three fastened, upon the wound: then a third; 
a fourth; and lastly ten tadpoles fastenejd upon him 
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like a cluster of beeis: every now and then rising to 
the top of the water to get air. The ii^jured tadpole 
made many struggles; but they conquered; pealed 
his back; and at last entirely devoured him. The 
hare-tailed mouse of Yaik and Janesei, too^ and 
the hedge-hog, urged by hunger, will frequently 
devour ^their own young. Even caterpillars will 
prey upon each other; particularly that specie^ which 
attaches itself to the oak. But the violet crabs 
of the Caribbee Islands have a propensity even mor^ 
disgusting than this: for in their annual peregrina- 
tions to the sea shore, all those, which become acci-- 
dentally maimed, are listened upon by the others, and 
devoured with the most ferocious rapacity. They 
never attack a fellow crab, until it is incapable of 
resistance. 

The propensity of some men for their own species, 
as food, has been, of late years, so decisively proved, 
that nothing but the profoundest ignorance, in re«- 
spect to the analogies of Nature, can doubt of its 
truth. In civilized states, what can be more dis- 
gusting than the antipathies, which neighbouring 
nations, and even provinces, entertain for each other? 
Such as that between the French and English; the 
Tuscims and Venetians : the Piedmontese and Genoese ; 
the Nei^litaiis and Romans; the Spaniards and Por- 
tttgueze. But instances may be produced, in which 
animals forget thdr natural antipathies. In Cairo 
vultures, crows, kites, and dpgs, all equally rapacious, 
'feed amicably upon die sanne carcase. Even turtiie 
^oves are aHowed to five with them in peace. Sir 
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Thomfts WimiiiigtoiL's gamekeeper brought iip a 
brace of partridges; a brace of pheasants; and a 
couple of spaniek. These animals mixed with the 
greatest harmony^ and frequently laid down together 
by the gamekeeper's fireside. But instances &r more 
remarkable than these occur in the page of expe- 
rience. That licms will permit dogs to live with them 
in the same cage is well ascertained: but that thqr 
will reside in harmony with bears, is not so generally 
known. An ancient writer, however, assures us> that 
a dog, a bear, and a lion, lived together, not only in 
peaoe, but in affection. At length the dog, having 
by accident offended the bear, the bear killed bun : 
upon which the lion, who had been more particularly 
attached to the dog, revenged his death by destroying 
the bear. I have, also, seen living in perfect har-^ 
mony, in one cage, ^ dog, a cat, a mouse, a white 
mouse, a rat, three sparrows, and two Guinea pigs. 

XVII. 

But we must stop: we are under no obligation to 
pursue this subject to the extent, to which it may be 
carried* A voliuninous work might be written on the 
resemblances, which may be traced, -not only in the 
structure and manners of animals, but in the structure 
and habits of plants; and in the groupes and aspects 
of what has hitherto been considered inanimate 
matter. There are few objects, however apparently 
distant, but what i»ay be brought in some measure to 
associate. Even common (x>al has some properties, 
which connect it with the diamond. Both a/e com- 
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bustible ; both yield carbonic acid gas ; and both^ as 
well as the pearl, are formed of thin plates, laid over 
each other with the nicest attention to thickness and 
Tegul^ity. Newton esteemed the diamond an inflam- 
mable body in a state of congelation. It will evapo- 
rate in a strong fire, and produce nearly the same 
quantity of carbonic acid as charcoal and pliunbago ; 
and it will emit nearly the same quantity of oxygen. 
The time will one day come, when the causes of 
these resemblances will be traced to their original 
roots ; when the principles of magnetic attraction ; 
of galvanic influence ; and of the obedience of mer- 
cury in assuming arbitrary shapes and then returning 
to its primitive globular form, will be fully explained* 
Then, also, will be unfolded the causes which give to 
^old its almost miraculous ductility; to metals in 
general their peculiar affinities ; an4 to pyrites the 
heat, which it communicates to mineral waters. Then, 
also, will be explained the reason why, in one parti- 
cular mine^, and in no other, should be found one 
mineral, that may, by heat, be converted into a. liquid^; 
another so porous^, that it will swim ; and a third so 
fibrous^ that linen may be formed of it^ .capable of 
resisting even the influence of fire. But science, in- 
volving infinity itself, can. never be exhausted, till we 
acquire a knowledge of the first cause of motion. 
Every difficulty, however, surmoimted, constitutes a 
triumph. 

1 Redruth. ^ Copper. 

. ^ Swimmini; itpne. ^ Aibestos. 
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xvm. 

Though time, power, motion, and space, are the 
most awful subjects, that can engage the meditative 
faculties of man, yet, being the most abstruse, it were 
wise to let them engage but little of our time : a few 
observations in respect to the relative connexions of 
men with the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, are, however, imperative. In respect to the 
first, it may be sufficient to observe, that minerals are 
the media, whence ciyilized life derives all its 
varieties and comforts ; and that vegetable? not only 
enable man to exist, but that they constitute the very 
scope and basis of his form* 

The relation, that he bears to animals, has already 
been noticed in various passages of our work. The 
ourang outahg resembles him in figure and form ; he 
has the external organs of speech, but not the faculty of 
availing himself of their usew Parrots, ravens, and star- 
lings, however, can imitate his voice ; though they 
know notUng of the design and extent of its meaning. 
No machine has yet been discovered, that can imitate 
the voice at all : the stop of the organ, called the hu- 
man voice, having no resemblance to speech ; though 
it bears a distant analogy with the voice in singing. 
Even the flute is powerless. 

The q^e, the ear, and the voice, are the great 
master-pieces of Nature. The construction of the eye 
and ear is so beautifiil, and their mechanism so ad- 
mirably adapted to the offices they have to perform, 
that they alone are sufficient to indicate the hand of 

VOL. III. £ 
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an all-powerful Being. The rays of light imprint on 
the optic nerve, not only in all their variety of form 
and colour^ but in one instant of timt, a vast lisseiii- 
blage of external objects. The .eaV is not more to 
be admired for its use, than for the exquisite beauty 
of its mechanism ; and that the loss of the power 6f 
exercising its functions is more sensibly felt, tbaa 
the loss of those appertaining to sight, is proved by 
the circumstance of blind persons being, for the most 
part> far more cheerful than deaf ones. The eye 
and the ear are allied more intimately to the soul^ 
than any of the other organs; since they are the 
ebief media by which we receive : and until we re- 
ceive we cannot communicate. They are, tharefore^ 
more important thaii the orga.ns of speech : and yet 
i^eech.bas been, and may well be called, the greatest 
mir^e of Nature. To be capable of eliciting 2,400 
different tones is^ indeed, a most w<mderful faculty : 
but to possess that of expressing ev^ feeling, and of 
convqring every mental impression to the mind of 
Qthersy is a miracle ; the association of which is lost 
ia theoontemplation of eternal excellence. 

XIX. 
. No bee has ever Introduced a single impfovemetit 
in the construction of its cell ; no beaver in the style 
of its architecture ; and no bird in the fo;miation of 
\\» nest. They respectively ^arrive at perfection by, 
intuition. Man could form a cell as geometrically as 
2^ b^e; but he can collect neither tbe honey nor the 
wa^. He surpasi^ t\^ beayer \ «i4 <^^ eoUeet (Jb^ 
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mateiiala for the nest of a bird : but the utmost effort 
of bis art will not ebable him to put it together. He 
pan neither make the leaf of a tree, nor the petal of a 
flower; ndr can he^ when he finds them alread]f 
formed to his hand, inclose the one in a calyx, or fold 
the oth^r in a bud. 

Beasts are covered with hair, with wool^ and with 
fur; bbrds with .feathers; fishes with scales; and iU'^ 
s^cts by a skin so bard> that it not only supplies their 
want of bones^ but preserves their warmth. . Of these 
the coverings ^ birds and fishes are the most perfect* 
There is a species of crab^ which, as we have observed 
before^ clothes itself in the discarded shell of a lobster; 
but man is the only animal, that can regularly form a 
covering for itself. .He is the only animal, also, to 
whom Nature Ims intrusted the element of fire ; ail 
agent, which is the most wonderfiil of the elements ; 
and which still baffles, by its opposite effects^ the re* 
searches of philosophy. 

Whether we consider man £» one complete bodily 
machine^ or in his relative parts of head^ arms, 
hands, fingers^ thighs, legs, and feet; bones, liga* 
ments> and membranes; veins, arteries, glands^ 
muscles, tendons, and nerves ; the heart, the blood, 
the stomachy and the mechanism, by whicii all those 
members are coiuiected, and the nice expedients, 
employed to convert the food into chyle, to blend 
it with the blood, and to diiSuse it through the 
entire system; it may truly be said, that man presents 
to the astonished imagination, an attesting wonder ! 
But if we extend the contemplation to his sensations 

b2 
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in youths his reason in age, and hi^ capacities in 
every stage of manhood, the visible sighs, by which 
speech is embodied, and by which sounds are realized, 
are found to be inadequate of media, by which to ex- 
press the excellence of the wonderful machine. 

In fact, man needs not blush to be proud; since he is 
capable of expressing all his wants and all bis ideas by 
the medium of four and twenty characters j of calcu- 
lating numbers to comparative infinity with only nine 
niunerica] figures; and with only seven separate 
notes, to elicit, on musical instruments, almost in- 
numerable combinations of sound. 

But the universe is replete with miracles: from 
the first source of caloric to the simple grain of 
sand ; which contains animals, to which it is a 
world, as large as the whole circumference, of the 
globe is to us. For Nature constitutes a mirror, in 
which the Eternal seems to. allow himself to be 
seen greatest in his smallest works : while, though 
a sublime mystery envelops and conceals, in awful 
solitude, the first principles of life and reason; yet, 
as it is the privilege of a great mind to be capable 
of seeing much, where common minds see little, the 
most apparently insignificant ol^ect will frequently 
present to an enlarged imagination more than all the 
associations, connected with Raphael's .school of 
Athens. 
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If charms are elicited jfrom resemblances^ Nature^ 
too^ exhibits contrasts, which^ in their harmonies^ pre- 
sent exquisite beauty. The solitudes of the' Alps fre- 
quently afford instances of this in respect to coloiu*s. 
The ice is blue; the rocks of a dark brown ^ and the 
gky of a deep serene azure: while the crocus, the 
snowdrop, and the laurel-stinus derive no little of 
their beauty from the snow, that «urroimds them. 
The almond-tree of Africa, the finest flowering tree 
on that continent, delicate as are its blossoms, derives^ 
also, additional beauty from the circumstance, that it 
blows when few other trees are even ornamented 
with leaves. 

Contrasts are also exhibited in the manners and 
capacities of animals in the effects of plants. The 
hor^e can feed upon hemloctk; the Egyptian parrot 
upon the seeds of the carthamus; the pholas, the most 
humble of insects, has the power of boring into the 
hardest marble; and lliough the body of a star-fish is 
of a nature as soft as water, yet it swallows and digests 
objects, as hard as are the shells of muscles : andherons, 
though large and awkward, take a perpendicular 
flight, while hawks in pursuit of them, though ap- 
parently more capable of the action, take a circuitous 
one. 

Some plants, which are poisonous in moist soils and 
situations, in dry ones are resolvent, carminative. 
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and aromatic: such are the sea holly; and the 
water n^vel-wort. But one of the greatest vegetable 
wonders, in respect to contrast, is presented in the 
root of the cassada : since, though in its crude state it is 
highly poisonous; by washing, pressure, and evapo- 
ration, it not only loses all its noxious qualities, but 
in tropical dimates constitutes the bread of thou- 
sands. 

In £urope, mineral impregnations are fetal to vege- 
table productions. In Chili, Hpwever, they have no 
effect upon th^n whatever : while near tjie south 
cape of Africa iron, or its oxyds, mixed with clay, 
moistened with water, {nroduces a most exuberant vege- 
tation. In the northern regions the phal«ena^ tribe 
of insects, which, in the south> fly about in the evening 
reverse their habits in Lapland by flying in the day, 
and reposing in the night. In Sweden the raspberry 
grows best among ruins and conflagrated wik)ds;^ 
and the epiioMum angustifolium, a native of every 
country in Europe, flourishes no where in such mag^ 
nificence, as in a country^ VFfaere every plant diminishes 
in Isize. Coric, which is the bark of a tree, has a mUl'^ 
titude of pores : wood itself comparatively few : yet 
water and spirit will exude through wood, which has 
larger pores, sooner than they will through cork« 
Water elicits heat from lime ; and clay, which is of a 
ductile nature, will become so hard with heat, as to 
^ke fire with steel* Flint, the covering of which 

1 AcerbU ii* 248, 4to. 

s Clarke, Scaudinavia, 524. 4ta. 

' Flora Lapponica. 
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if rottgb, presents a smootli surface in whatever mao^ 
ner it is struck ; and though to the touch it ig as cold 
as snow, when struck willi iron it elicjits gems of fire« 
Sand, when mixed with lime, hardens into mortar; 
when mixed with soda and potash it will soften into 
glass. Lime makes water solid, and metals fluids 
Bismuth, which is brittle, will, when combined with 
other metals, give them har<hiess: and though pla-^ 
tina is remarkably ductile, yet it cannot be heated in 
a forge* The diamond, the hardest oi bodies, is yet 
susceptible of the most brilliant polish; and the oxyde 
of arsenic, which is a deadly poison, is frequently used 
in medicine for a baieficial purpose: while sulphur, 
one of the moftt combustible of substaaces, enters into 
combination with Bilver, copper, iron, pyrites, zini^ 
and other metals: — it even enters into the composi- 
tion of sea water. 

II. 

Contrasts, too, may be observed in the relative 
fecundities of animals and vegetables. An orange 
tree generally yields from 1,500 to 2,400 oranges $~ 
but an elm, living a hundred year^, produces not less 
than 33/X)0,000 of grains. I once counted |n a 
single plant of die purpura digitalis 107,000 seed& 
Some plants are indeed so prolific, that one 
flower producing only four seeds, would, if left to 
itself, in a very short space of time, spread from 
one ^ul of the globe to the other. Rapadons birds 
generally lay but four eggs: some, however, only 
two : as the eagle, the cinerous vulture, and the gx^at 
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honied owl. The merlin and the kestril lay six. 
Pigeons, on the other hand, are so prolific, that the 
produce of two pairs in four years may amount to 
29,200. Vipers lay from six to ten eggs; the sea-tor- 
toise ninety ; the crocodile a hundred ; spiders a thou- 
sand ; and frogs eleven hundred. The termes bellico- 
sus even lays 80,000 eggs in four and twenty hours ! 
The muscaria carnaria increase so fast, that some have 
not hesitated even to assert, that three of them will de* 
vour a horse, as quickly as a lion : while a single aphis^ 
if undisturbed for five generations, vrill amount to 
5,904 millions. Fishes are equally wonderfid in their 
relative powers of production : for though some large 
fi^es. produce only one, carps spawn 342,144 oyUa ; 
and cod not unfrequently 9,384,000! 

m. 

In the relative appetites of plants and animals, also, 
we may trace remarkable contrasts. The earthworm 
lives upon a small portion of very fine earth : but the 
caterpillar eats double its weight in a day : and the 
dragon fly more than three times its Weight in an 
hour. The leach weighs only a scruple ; but, when 
gorged, two drachms. The leach never eats ; and the 
house cricket never drinks : while the roughette bat 
drinks so copiously of the juice of the palm-tree, that, 
it becomes intoxicated ; when it is easily caught. If 
we recur to vegetables, we find similitudes equally 
extraordinary. The sun-flower imbibes and perspires, 
in one day and night, sixteen times more than a man 
of moderate growth and firm constitution. 



Equal weights always imply equal quantities, let the 
relative dimensions foe erer so disproportionate. A 
column of air from the earth to the upper regions of 
the atmosphere is equal, in weight, to a column of 
water of thirty-three feet ; and to a column of mer- 
cury of twenty-nine inches and a half. On a know- 
ledge of this is constructed the barometer. Som6 
substances have no sensible weight ; as caloric, light^ 
electricity, the magnetic fluid, and the effluence ol 
flowers. Next to these are animalcules of infusion ; 
some of which are so small, that two hundred of them 
are contained in a space, occupied by the minutest grain 
of sand. Then we may proceed to invisible seeds ; 
thence to visible ones ; contrasting them, at the same 
time, with the vegetables they respectively produce. 

Cesalpini,* a physician of Arezzo, first compared 
the seeds of plants to the eggs of animals. Their 
relative increase in weight from thdir embryos to peip- 
fect animals and plants, has never been ascertained 
in a general way : but Desaguliers found the root of 
a turnip to be 438,000 times heavier than its seed : 
and Mons. du Petit Thouars exhibited an onion to the 
Royal Society of France, which weighed three pounds 
seven ounces. Calculating the weight of the seeds, 
and the periods of their respective growths, a result 

found, that the onion gained three times its original 
weight, every minute, and the turnip seven ! 

If we Calculate the height of Trajan's column, and 
the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, we find they do 

I Vid. de Planiit, Roma, 1603, 4to«; also Appendix ad Libroi de 
Plaotis. 4to. Florence, 1583. 
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not reach 8d liig^ as the rocl^ of Dover : while So- 
femoit's temple was not higher than a sugar maple- 
tree. If we proceed to lengthy there is no work of 
art longer than the wall of China ; but Nature hm 
one mineral (gold)^ one single ounce of which is 
capable of being eistended to a distance^ not less than 
ld>000 miles. It may be beaten into 159^092 times its 
original space ; and to a thinness of i.^V^oo pai*t of 
iminch. 

IV. 

An attentive investigator observes little monotony 
in Nature. Day succeeds to morning ; (evening to 
noon ; and night to evening : summer to springy and 
winter to autumn. Even the sea itself changes 
frequently in the course of a day* When the sunt 
'«hinesj it is cerulean j when it gleams through a 
mist^ it is yellow ; and as the clouds pass over^ it not 
imfrequently assiunes the tintings of the clouds 
themselves. The same uniformity may be observ- 
ed throughout, the whole of Nature^ even the 
glaciers of the Grisons presenting varied aspects^ 
though clad in perpetual snow. At dawn of day they 
appear saffron; at noon their whiteness is that of 
excess i and as the sun sinks in the west^ the lakes 
become as yellow as burnished gold : while their con* 
vex and peaked summits reflect^ with softened lustre^ 
the matchless tintings of an evening sky. Hence 
Virgil applies the epithet pwrpvareurrC^ to the sea ; and 
not unfrequently to mountains : while Statins* colours 

^ Georg. ir. 3731 « Theb. iii. 440. 
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effieet*is beautifully alluded to by MaUett. The suii*--< 

glorious from amidst 

A pomp of golden clouds, th' Atlautic ffood 
Beheld obliitue ; and o'er its azure breast 
Wav'd one unbounded Mualu 

These alternations cause a perpetual variety in th^ 
same objects. Hence the firequent interchanges^ 
which exhibit themselves in a mountainous country, 
give it a decided advantage over open and campaign 
regions ; since the degrees of light and shade^ a* the 
hills and valleys incline towards each other, ar(^ 
blended, reflected, and contrasted, in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. These contrasted scenes are perpetually 
exhibited in Italy, in Sicily, among the Carpathian 
mountains, and more particularly among the vales 
and lakes of Switzerland. At Spitzbergen the scenery 
is composed of bleak rocks and mountains : icebergs 
fill the valleys, and the whole is most romantically 
contrasted with the whiteness of the §now and the 
green colour of the ice.* The traveller is never weary 
of gazing. The total want of contrast, on the other 
hand, fatigues a traveller over the Steppes of Asia, 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayr es and Chaco, the Savan- 
nahs of North America, the Llanos of Varinas and 

> Cant. iii. 366. Beaumont, describes an Alpine scene^ varying with 
the progression of colour. Rhoetian Alps; p. 61. For tbe cause see 
Newton's Optics, 163-5-7« 

a A similar scene, is described, as being exbibited in one of tbe toe- 
bergs, in Amsterdam Island, by D'Auvergne. 
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Caraccas,* ajod the deserts of Africa, almost as much 
as the actual distances themselves. The ancients, 
ignorant of the magnetic powers of the needle, were 
able to travel over deserts only by night ; when the 
sun appeared, therefore, they were obliged to halt. 
Quintius Gurtius, in describing the deserts of Bactria,^ 
says, that a great part of them were covered with 
barren sands, parched by heat; affording nourish- 
ment for neither men, beasts, nor vegetables. When 
the winds blew from the Pontic Sea, they swept be- 
fore them immense quantities of sand, which, when 
heaped together, appeared like mountains. All tracks 
of former* travellers were thus totally obliterajbed. 
The only resource left, therefore, was to travel by 
i^gh^> guiding their course by the direction of the 
stars. Silius Italicus thus describes the journey of 
H^unibal's ambassadors to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
moil, situated in the deserts of Lybia. 

Ad finem o«li medio teadantur ab ore 
Sqaaleutes campi. Tumulum natura n^avit 
ImmensU spatiis^ nisi qaein cava nubila torquens 
CoDstnizit INirbo, impacti glomeratus arena : 
Vel» si perfracto popnlatas carcere terras 
Africus, aut pontum spargens par aequora Corns^ 
Invasere traces capientem proelia campam, 
Inque vicem iogesto cumularunt pnlfere monies. 
Has observaCis valies enavimas astris : 
Namque dies confandit iter, perditemque profando 

\ The only desert in America is that in the low part of PerUi stretch- 
ing to the Paciiic. It is not yery broad, bat in length it is 440 leagues. 
• Lib. vr, c. 7. 
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Emrntem oampoy et semper media arva Tidenteta* 
Sidoniis Cynosura regit fidissima oautis. 

Silius Italiciu. 

JUican^ whose description of the msrdi .of Cato^ 
over the deserts, is^ unquestionably, the finest portion 
of the Pharsalia^ adds a circumstance, that must hav^ 
considerably augmented the difficulties of the march. , 

Qai Dallas vid^re domos, vid^re rain as ; 
Jamqae iter omae latet ; nee sunt discrimioa terrss 
Ulla, nisi ^tberin medio Telat sequore flammse. • . 
Sideribus nov^re vias : nee Sidera tota 
Ottendit Lyhica ftnitor circulua orcB 
MttUaque devexo t err arum margine ceiat, 

Phars. lib, is, V. 494* 

At the North Cape Acerbi ^ felt as if all the cared 
of life had vanished ; worldly pursuits assumed the 
character of dreams ; the forms and energies of ani- 
mated Natixre seemed to fade ; and the earth appeared 
as if it were susceptible of being analysed into its 
original elements. Naturalists behold with delight 
bees entering the cups of flowers, and robbing them 
of their nectar ; the anxious solicitude with which 
ewes permit lambs to draw milk from their udders ; 
and the affection of turtles, sitting under a leafy 
canopy with their mates. In the northern regions 
no objects like these present themselves. There is 
nothing which can remind the traveller of Cashmere, 
of Circassia, the vallies of Madagascar, or of the 
perfumed shores of Arabia Felix. A solemn magni- 
ficence, an interminable space, wearing the aspect of 
infinity, characterifee the scene. The billows dash in 

»*Vol. li. p. 3. 4t6. 
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awful grandeor against rockg^ coeval with the globe ; 
marine birds^ wild in character, and dissonant in 
language, skim along their girdles ; the moon sheds 
her solemn lustre on their dark and frowning pyra- 
7md» ; the stars glow with burnished brilliancy ; and 
the Aurora Borealis adds horrific interest to the me^ 
lancholy majesty of the scene. And yet, magnificent as 
these scenes assuredly are, the nerves chill in their 
contemplation ; the heart sinks with sullen melan- 
choly ; and the soul deepens into an awful sadness : 
for man, the Paradise of mental energy, stands in the 
midst an alien and alone. 

What contrasted pictures to these are presented 
from the Monthenon, near the city of Lausanne. 
To tibe north stands the ohateau de Beaulieu, im*^ 
mcurtalised by the residence of Neckar andhiscele* 
brated daughter, when escaped from the intrigues 
and tumults of Paris. There, too, is seen a weeping 
willow, standing in a garden^ planted by the taste (^ 
the illustrious Gibbon. To the east rise three mouuf- 
tains covered with snow, and towering to a hciight 
of more than 10,000 feet: Clarens, the beautiful 
Clarens, lying at their feet, with the chateau de Chilr 
km on one side, and the small town of Villeneuv^ otk 
the other. Pursuing the curve of the lake^ thct 
Rhone is beheld issuing, as it were, from the womb 
of a long range of rocks, harmonized with aerial tints; 
and seeming to flow out of a secret valley, for the pur- 
pose of mingling its waters with the deep azure of 
one of the loveliest lakes beneath the canopy of hfift* 
ven. To the south, over the mountains of Savoy, 
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M&nt' Blaiic is sees lifting ke whin iiead £ke n 
^pedc andd the clouds : below; ar^ the towUs of St 
GingoUeppy and the rocks and buildings of MeiHerie^ 
The lake then stretches towardsT the neighbourbood 
of Geneva ; and a distant glimmering of the w«l«]r 
denotes the spot, where the Rhone, through an open* 
ingof the Jura range, flows into France.-^If at tile 
North Cape we behold the birth-place <tfSeandinevi0ii 
genius, the neighbourhood of Lausanne may be redc^* 
nised, as the resUenee of poetical enthusiasm. 

Hark ! with what ecstatic fire 
She strikes the deep resounding lyre. 
Wake ! all ye powers of earth and air. 
Or great, or graud, or mUd, or fitir ; 
Wake I wiQds and waters^ vocal hCf 
And mingle with the melody. 

On every rock the echo rung, 

On every hill the cadence hung : 

And umversat Nature smii'd 

Ou flceDes so fair, on noles so wild. 
80 soft she sung, she snul'd so fair. 
So sweetly ^ai'd ber Fadiaothair> 
The Passfons^ liog'ring on their way. 
Hung o'er the soft seraphic lay ; 
Vhile Rapture rals'd her hands on high^ 
And vpU'd bar eyw \n ecst^y. 

NeeU- 

v.. 

Deserts, from their expansion, sterility, privations, 
and: unbroken sUenee^^ are sublime and terrific 
to the last degree. The deserts of America are 
isAd to have £1 character, produchig a tnelanchbly, 
which no language can adequately express. Those 
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of Asia and Africa vafflict the mind with still mote 
powerful emotions. A stilhiess^ like that of the grave^ 
pervades the whole scene from the northern horizon 
to the southern/ A sea of sand stretches from the 
east to the west : not a tree^ nor a blade of grass^ 
relieve the eye : amplitude of space gives an am- 
plitude to the mind; and a sublimity is imparted to 
the imagination^ which promises immortality to the 
soul. 

With deserts we associate the camel and the ostrich : 
The former exhibiting a curious instance of the use of 
animals to the human race ; the latter, leading with 
its mate a secure, innocent, and social life : and so 
far from leaving her eggs, or her young, as many have 
supposed, to the mercy of the elements, she pays them 
an earnest and a strict, but, from the nature of the 
climate in which she lives, a divided attention. Her 
mate and herself watch them alternately. With deserts 
are also associated serpents ; and as the traveller wan- 

1 How different from ibe barning dime of Oroonoolco! There^ bow 
vivid is tbe impressioii produced by tbe calm of Natore. " The beasts of 
the forest/' says Humboldt^* " retire to tbe tbiclcets ; the birds hide 
themselves beneath the foliage of trees/ or in the crevices of the roctcs* 
Yet amid this apparent silence^ when we lend an attentive ear to the 
most feeble sounds transmitted by the tar, we bear a dull vibration, a 
continual marmor, a bum of insects, that fill the lower strata of the air. 
Nothing is better fit^.ed to make men feel the extent and power of or- 
ganic life. Myriads of insects creep upon the soil, and flutter round the 
plants, parched by the ardour of the sun; These are so many voices pro- 
cUdming to us, that all Nature breftthea ; and that mtdirr a thou^d dif- 
ferent forms life is diffused through the dusty soil, as well as in the bosom 
of the waters^ and in the air that circulates around us." 
• Person. Nar.vol. iv. p. 505. 
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derfi over the wastes^ he may amuse his imagination 
with recalling the powerful scene in a tragedy* of 
Eschylus ; where Orestes is described as being stained 
with blood and supplicating protection ; while women, 
whose hair consists of serpents, lie sleeping around 
him. Then he may res t on the Laocoon of the Vatican ; 
the hand of St. Paul in the island of Malta; Virgil's 
simile of a combat between a serpent and an eagle; 
Satan's return to the infernal regions ; or the illus- 
tration of a converted African. ^' The serpent, by 
pressing against two bushes, shifts himself . every 
year of his skin. When we see this skin, we do not 
say, the serpent is dead ; — no ! the serpent lives ; and 
has only cast his skin. This skin we may compare to 
our body ; the serpient itself to the soul." 

Many of these deserts, like the vale in Persia, called 
the Valley of the Angel of Death, are lands that ^^no 
man passes through, and where no man dwells."^ 
Wastes of glowing sand, they bear for their character 
the deep and majestic stillness of the wilderness ; with 
no habitation ; no motion ; not a trace of animal or 
vegetable existence : and where Nature seems her- 
self to be dead ! This is the paradise of a wayward 
poet : 

Oh ! that the desert were my dwelling p1ace> 

With one sweet spirit for my minister ; 
lliat I might all forget the human race. 

And hating no one, love but only her. 

Chilie Harold, Canto ir. st. zxvL 

' The Furies. % Jerem. xi, r. 6. , 

VOL. HI. F 
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In deserls we have true personifications of silence.' 
'Die Egyptians^ Greeks^ and Romans^ paid divine ho- 
nours to silence. Nature is never more awful than in 
its exemplification : whether in a convent ; in a cathe- 
dral ; in a retired glen ; in a forest ; or in a starles^ 
night. In woman it is affecting ; in man dignified. 

The inhabitants of deserts have^ for the most part, 
been always as much separated firom the pleasures, ad 
from the habits of civilized life. The Mauritanians 
and Gaetulians^ knew little or nothing of husbandry : 
they roved after the manner of the Scythians: 
sleeping" on their garments; and using poisoned 
arrows for the purposes of guarding themselyes from 
the wild beasts, that infested them on all sides. Likcf 
the Nigritiae, living near the Niger, th^y carried 
bottles of water under the bellies of their horses. 
The deserts of Zara were once peopled with ai 
nation, who had all things in common. They are 
mentioned by Lucatf, Pliny*, and Silius Italicus^ 
The picture, sketched of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country beyond the Numidian deserts, exhibile^- 
also, a contrast to the intervening re^ons, highly 
agreeable to the imagination; since Leo Afiieamtf 
assures us, that they lived in a partial state of 
equality, hunting wild animals : tending their flocks 
and herds ; tfnd preserving the honey of bees : the 
natural fertility of their soil enabling them to live 
witiiout toil, ambition, or any other violent passion* 
They never went to war ; and never travelled out 
of their own country. 

* Locan. fhan. lib. i?. • Phan. i?. v. 334. 

3 Ub. T. c 8. 4 Lib. S. ▼. 142^ ii. ▼. 181. 
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VI. 
The inhabitants - (^ $he Arabian deserts are descen^ 
dailts of Ismael^ the son of Abraham and Hagar; pf 
whojn Moses relates^ that the God of th^ Jews de» 
Glared^ before, his birth> that he should be a wild man| 
that his hand should be against every man^ imd that 
eyery man's hand' should be against him\ lensael 
became an archer^^ and dwelt in the wilderness^ where 
his descendants remain even to this day; living. in 
elans or tribes. As Ismael was an archer^ so were his 
desc^idants in the age of Isaiah'; and^ till the time 
when fire-arms were introduced^ they were the most 
ddlfiil archers in the world. From age to age have 
these Ismaelites. been in perpetual hostility with the 
surrounding nations; and yet they occupy the sapie 
wilderness still. They retain the same manners^ habits^ 
and customs* Savage in character, they are social 
only to those pf their own tribe. Intractable they 
Wfmder from spring to spring ; subsisting chiefly on 
thdr herds of cattle and camels ; and living in tents 
covered with skins. Like the Jews^ they refer to 
twelve original tribes : diey practise circumcision^ 
marry cmly among themselves; and retain with equal 
pertinapity their peculiar manners and pr^udices. In 
(me remarkable circumstance, however, they dilSer : 
the Jews still adhere to the dispensations of Moses ; 
the Ismaelites to those of Mahomet. And while all the 
countries, which surround them, have be^i subject to 

* Gen. z?i. r. 12. ^ Gen* xxi. r. 20. 

s Isalab, zxi. ▼• 17. 

¥2 
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storms and revolutions beyond those of any other quar- 
ter of the globe; and while the Je^s are scattered 
through all the nations of the earth, they have subsisted 
through every species of "vicissitude. And though Se- 
sostris, the Persians, Alexander, Pompey, Gallus, Tra- 
jan, and Severus, raided large armies, and in part 
executed designs of extirpation against them, yet were 
they never able to do them any very serious injury. 
They rode without bridles or saddles*; and in the hot- 
test of engagements managed their horses only with 
their whips^ ; charging their enemies generally in the 
night^ They were a healthy, long-lived, people* ; 
they clad themselves in loose garments ; had a plu- 
rality of wives ; and seldom indulged in meat ; living 
chiefly on herbs, roots, milk, cheese, and honey. 

If theNumidians were superiortotheNigritiae,Getu- 
lians, a^d M auritanians, the inhabitants of the deserUt 
ofPetraseem as much to have surpassed the Nuioi- 
diahs. When Demetrius^, by order of his father An- 
tigonus, sate down before Petra with an army, and 
began an attack upon it, an Arab accosted him aft«f 
the following manner: — "King Demetrius: what is 
it you would have ? What madness can have, induced 
you to invade a people, inhabiting a wilderness, where 
neither corn, nor wine, nor any other thing, you can 
subsist upon, are to be found? We inhabit these 

1 Two passages in Livy seem to contradict this ; lib. xxi. c. 44, 4tf; 
also Sallust in Jognrtho. 

« Oppian de Venat. lib. iv. Herodian, lib. vii. 
3 Vide Nic. Damascene, in Excerpt. Vales, p. 518. 
4 Appian in Lybic. c. vi. 39, 64. s Ptut. in Vit. Demet. 



The great Desert of Sahara. 6ft 

desolate plains for the sake of liberty ; and submit to 
such inconveniencies, as no other people can l)ear, in 
order to enjoy it. You can never force us to change 
our sentiments, nor way of life ; therefore we desire 
you to retire out of our country, as we have never 
injured you; to accept some presents from us; and to 
prevail with your father to rank us among his friends/' 
Upon hearing this, Demetrius accepted their presents, 
and raised the siege. 

vn. 

In the great desert of Sahara (in Africa), so exten- 
sive and so waste is the prospect, that Adams travelled 
with the Moors nine and twenty days, without seeing 
a single plant, or even a blade of grass ! and Sidi 
Hamet reported to Riley, that he joumied over the 
same desert twenty-eight days, in another direction, 
with the same aspect of sterility. During ten days of 
this journey, the ground was as hard, as the floor of a 
house. He was on his way to Tombuctoo, in a cara- 
van, consisting of eight hundred men, and three thou- 
sand camels. In a subsequent journey, with a thousand 
men and four thousand camels, they encountered th^ 
burning blast of the desert. For two days they laid 
down with their faces to the ground. Two hundred 
camels, and upwards of three huiidred men perished. 
And " yet the time shall come," says Isaiah, *^ when 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.'.' 

The wildest waste but this can shew 
Some touch of Nature's genial glow ; 
Bat berei— above, around, below. 
On moaotain or on glen. 
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Nor irte, nor shrab, nor plants nor flower. 
Nor aaght of vegetative power, 

The weary eye can ken, 

Lardo/th€l»i€». 

This desert is equal inextentto the one-half of Europe^ : 
it is the largest in the world. Here Nature presents 
herself in characters of frightful sterility. Gloomy, 
barren^ and void^ uniformity here produces sensations 
of the most distressing and disconsolate melancholy. 
A heat prevails, under which Nature herself seems to 
sink; the mind experiences no delight from the imagi- 
nation ; the soul feels no inspiration of poetry: even 
Tasso would be read in repulsive silence ; curiosity is 
entombed, as it were ; and the fancy pictures nothing 
to animate the dreadful waste, but wild boars, pan- 
thers, lions, and serpents. 

In boundless seas; impenetrable forests; and in 
vast savannahs, there resides grandeur, heightened by 
an awfiil repose. Here the imagination pauses for 
materials, wherewith to heighten the desoliition and 
despair. This silence! this solitude! more horrific are 
to the imagination, than the perspective of whole ages 
of action, difficulty, and labour. Buonaparte, in cros- 
sing the desert, to inspect the forts of Suez, and to 
reconnoitre the shores of the Red Sea, passed only 
one tree in all the journey ; the Whole of which was 
tracked with boiies and bodies of men and animals. 
The night was cold, and there was no fuel. His at-* 
tendants gathered the dry bones and bodies of the 
dead, that laid bleaphing in the desert: of these Uiey 

1 Vide RenneU's Appendix, p. UuiH. 
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made fires^; and the Conqi^eror of Egypt laid himself 
down upon cloaks and slept in the warmth. 

^* My friend," said Denon to Desaix, as they were 
one day contemplating the ssune deserts, ^^ i^ not this 
an error of Nature? Nothing here receives life; every 
thing inspires melancholy, or fear^ It seems as if 
Providence, after having provided ahimdantly for the 
other portions of the globe, suddenly desisted, for 
want of materials; or abandoned it to its original 
sterility." " Or is it," replied Desaix, " the anciently 
inhabited part of the world, in age and decrepitude ? 
Men have so abused the gifts of Nature, that, as a 
pimishment for their ingratitude. Nature may have 
sterilized their soil!" 

vm. 

While surveying Nature under these aspects^ where 
all is inanimation, and mystery, in the midst of a pro- 
foimd, and frightfiil silence, the mind bends beneath 
the weight of an oppression, like that of a nightmare 
No quadruped, no bird, no insect, gives relief to. a 
circular horizon of imvaried aspect. A boundless 
view, like that of the Atlantic, or Pacific ; but desti- 
tute of the sound of the winds, the music of waters, 
the teinture of clouds^ and the motion, which gives 
life and circulation to the most torpid of temperatures. 
All is one vast. scene of lifeless monotony! In the 
night, however, the heavens exhibit a moving picture 
of magnificence^ not to be paralleled in any other 
part of the globe: the God of Nature seeming to have 

1 Vide M^moires pour senrir k THistoire des Expeditions en Egypte et 
en Sjrrie, par J. Miot. 
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directed all his powers to produce a scene, at once 
to command the admiration, and to overwhelm the 
faculties of the soul. 

Though deserts present such terrible images to the 
mind, there are circumstances, connected with thdr 
history, that are not wanting in the power of present* 
ing fascinations for high and ardently poetical imagi* 
nations. The march of Alexander furnishes' a subjeot 
for a poet, or a painter; when, after sustaining incre- 
dible dangers and fatigues, he came to a spot, watered 
by rivulets, and luxuriating in all the beauties of 
a perennial spring, blooming round the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. Than the expedition of Cambyses^ 
history has not a more terrible example : if we except 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army before the walls 
of Jerusalem; and the loss of the army of Buonaparte 
in the snows of Russia. Having 

Defil'd each hoUow'd fane, and sacred wood, 
And, drank with fury, swell'd the Nile with blood,i 

Cambyses divided his army into two parts. One of 
these he headed himself against the Ethiopians; but 
was obliged to return to Thebes, for want of supplies^ 
after having lost a great portion of his men, who 
were driven to the necessity of eating human fle^. 
That part of his army, which he sent against the 
Ammonians, was never heard of after. It is supposed^ 
therefore, to have perishied in a whirlwind, which 
buried it in the sands of the desert^! This chastii^e- 
B^ient of unbridled ambition is related by Herodotus. 

« Econ, Veget. vol. ii, p. 437. 

s Probably in a collection of sand-pillan. * 



' IX, 

' Horrible as this event assuredly was^ the Spanish 
and Portuguese writers relate an individual circum* 
stance, which has the power of exciting^ still more 
affecting impressions. Every father, husband^ wife, 
mother, and child, can feel the history of Don Emanuel 
de Souza, and his unfortunate wife! Having amassed 
a large fortune, at Diu, of which he was governor^ 
Don Emanuel embarked with his wealth, his .beau- 
tiful wife, and his children, for his native country. 
l%e ship, in which they embarked, was wrecked 
upon the coast of Africa. Escaped with his wife, his 
children, and a part of his crew, Emanuel pursued his 
way by land. The country became more rude, as 
they advanced; more barren, and more desplate. 
Some of his party searched for water; others for food; 
most of them died, either of hunger, of thirst, or of 
fatigue. Some were murdered by the natives; and 
not a few were devoured by lions, leopards, and pan- 
thers. Donna Leonora arriveji, at last, with her 
husband and children, at a small Ethiopian villager 
Emanuel having sunk, from heat, fatigue, and distress 
of mind, into a state of insanity. The natives of this 
village obliged them to give up their arms. This was 
a signal for outrage. The savages stripped them 
naked; and, in the midst of a bummg sun, left them 
in a pathless desert, to the fury, or rather the mercy, 
of wild beasts. The unfortunate travellers continued 
their journey. The feet of Leonora swelled, and, at 
length, bled at every step. Her children, parched 
witii heat, and covered witii dust, cried in all tiie agony 
of want. Her husband was insane : and she was naked. 



^ Dm Emdm»a de SouxU, 

with all her modesty^ m the fece of many men. She 
knelt upon the earth ; she dug herself a bole wHb tier 
tends; and buried herself up to the bosom in sand^ to 
<xmceal her nakedness;^ In that state she. received 
ihe last breath of two of her children. She now gave 
Jierself up to despair: her lips were burning with 
thirst; her eyes sunk in their sockets; she stretched 
0ut her arms to her husband, and died in his embrace! 
Wild, distracted with his calamities, Don Emanuel 
caught his only remuning child in his arms; and 
rushed into a neighbouring wood; the child uttering 
piercing shrieks; and both were almost instantly de«> 
stroyed by lions, whose savage growls were heard by 
the few remaining servalnts of his party; who, after a 
fliultitude of dangers, returned to Portugal, to relate 
the tale. 

X. 

. I^ in travelling over Norwegian Lapland^ Acerbi 
jesteemed every fountain^ he discovered, and every 
plant of angelica he saw^ a source of pleasure and 
luxury: here, where all of life seems proscribed, and 
where solitude appears to brood over the matchless 
sterility, in sullen silence, the traveller 

— — trembliog totteri on ; 
Breathes many a prayer; heaves maoy a groan ; 
Fearfl all he hears ; doabts all he sees; 
And starts and shakes in erery breeze. 

Yet even here, where neither a jBower blooms, nor 
a plant vegetates, upon . a more minute inspectkin 
Nature is still seen to breathe in animal existence : 
for amid the parched sauds are a thousand species. of 



insects^ though none are beheld^ or heard buzzii^ 
in the air. 

In beautiful countries^ while we confine our obser- 
vations to the scenes or objects, presented to the eye^. , 
all is enchanting. But the moment we begin to asso* 
ciate them with the inhabitants, from that moment 
our pleasure fades rapidly away. Where man pltots 
his foot^ he plants his passions. And ^vidiere hSs 
passions operate and preponderate, adieu to peace! 
In deserts, man is a mere sojourner for a day. The 
man of wealth is seldom seen there; and themuiof 
poverty hurries through it, as if he feared to oigage 
an enemy at every step. 

In active scenes^the pure spirit of immortality seems 
already to shed its influence over him, who loves the 
Deity ^^ without interest and without fear:" and we 
feel a thousand motives for admiring the man, who 
*f strives with fortune to be just.*' Job was a dweller 
on the borders of the deserts. The book, which 
commemorates his virtues and his misfortunes, seems 
to have been written expressly for the purpose of 
proving, that misfortunes ought never to be regarded 
lis judginehts. Indeed some persons seem bom to 
misfortune, as the ocean is made to flow in periodical 
times. They are unfortunate in every wish they form 5 
iand in every object that they love ; and they seem 
at all timel ready to exclaim : 

Ph! ever thus from childhood's hoar, 

r?e seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
Pre never loT*d a tree or flower. 

Bat 'twas the first to fade away! 
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I nev«r ntm'd.a dear gazelle. 
To glad me with its soft black eye. 

But when it came to know me well. 
And lo?e me— it was sare to die ! 



XL 



Aloore, 



Amid deserts we miss the most stupendous effort oif 
the eternal power, — ^the mind of man. Matter appears 
almost sensible of its forlorn condition. If the toiigue 
and the heart, as the celebrated Arabian shepherd, 
(Lokman), was accustomed to say, are the best and 
the worst parts of man, in scenes, so desolate, we 
seem to have no reason to inquire, if wisdom 



• will reside 



With passion, envy, love, or pride ? 

EdUa; Cottle, 

Accustomed to admire the stupendous powers of 
Nature, in all we see, in all we hear, in all we feel^ 
man, among deserts, appears to have no more power 
to build, in other climes so easy, than he has to give 
direction to the winds ; to stop the motion of the tides i 
or to arrest the march of the planets. The human 
mind, in fact, seems to have lost its power. And yet, 
who ever passed the deserts without giving a negative 
to this .reasoning. The morning star rises here, as 
well as in Italy and Greece. The Arabians caU the 
morning stars angels. Job^ applies to them a similar 
title; and in another place he exclaims, ^^ if thou art 
innocent, thou shalt shine forth as the morning star^" 
Here, too, the moon shines as vividly, as in winter it 

iCh.xxTiihT. 7. «CIi.xi. v. 17. 



does over the Arctic regions. In those regions the Bky 
is frequently green, caused by the blending of tber 
yellow colour of the atmosphere, and the blue of the 
waters. Here the sky is either chrystalline or yellow. 
In the higher latitudes, in consequence of the cold^ 
the atmosphere becomes so condensed, as to. refract 
its rays in a manner to exhibit phenomena more 
beautiful than the painter can depict. Sometimes are 
exhibited circles of various colours; at other times 
semicircles; now oblong rings, like that of Saturn; 
and occasionally it hangs over the vast abyss, as if im- 
pregnating it with forms and colours like its own. 

Among deserts the moon rises and sets in one unva- 
ried scene of splendour. Less vivid than the sun, it 
appears more benignant: and as the Thessalian mu-» 
sicians are fabled to have had the power of di:awing it 
from heaven, indicating that there are in regions 
within its influence far ^^ more beautiful things than 
these," it awakes a rich music, as it were, of thought; 
and we seem ready to hail it as a paradise, floating in 
the blue expanse, for the reception of elegant and 
injured spirits. 

xn. 

. Nature is, for the most part, just; if not in her 
gifts, at least in her compensations. In Spitzbergen 
there are no trees or shrubs; but there are wild let* 
tuces, ground ivy, hellebore, saxifrage, , mountain 
heaths, heart*s-ease, strawberries, and scurvy grass: 
an antiscorbutic so excellent, that seamen call it ^^ the 
^fk of God.*' Here, too, are gold ore, and alabaster. 
The FhiUipioe Islands are subject to earthquake^ and 
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to'a vast uumbery m>t only of poisonous plants^ but 
pcnsooious animals. But it is blest with an almost 
uiiequalled soil ; a perpetual verdure adorns even the 
mountains; and various descriptions of trees put forlii 
buds^ blossoms^ and fruity through ^fanost all the 
year. It has an imm^ise number of buffaloes^ deer^ 
and wild goats; and is capable of being made the 
eentre-point of commerce between Japan^ China^ and 
die Spice Islands. Part of Peru> mid the whole of 
Egypt, are seldom visited by rains; but they are com- 
pensated by dews. SumaUtt is in continual alarm from 
tigers^ wild elephants^ and rhinoceroses; but it has 
many of the choicest indulgences of Nature* The 
Azores are esposed to earthquakes and inimcb^ons; 
but they enjoy a delicious climate; and no venomous 
animal can live in any of their idands. Melinda is 
subject to violent storms; but it is one of the most 
fertile .countries of the Indian continent; and though . 
th6 province of Hami^ in China^ is situated in the 
centre of deserts; yet it has, to balance that inconve- 
nience, fossils^ minerals^ agates^ gold, and diamonds. 
The country is a paradise; and produces good sheep> 
fine horses, and excellent soldiers. Thus we find, 
that most countries have compensations for particular 
evils. But amidrdeserts, Nature seems to have loathed 
her materials, and to have quitted them in disgust and 
disdsun. 

What a contrast is there in the feelings which ani- 
mate the heart of a sailor, afi;er a long voyage, which 
toil and difficulty, ina*eased by protracted hope and 
incessant disappointment, has rendered almost insup- 
portable, when, from the topmast of his i3hip> he un- 
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expectedly sees, and calls out, '^ land* !'' And as the 
hills rise higher and higher out of the ocean, and the 
soft aerial tints fade, and wood, and rock, andhMl, 
and valley, become more and more conspicuous ; whitt 
emotions can be so vivid, so energetic, or transport-^ 
ing? Such were the feelings of those, who first 
discovered the islands of Tinian, Mindanao^, and Pro* 
tection'; and of that most lovely of all those b^uttful^ 
islands,* that stud the bosom of the Pacific, Jumv 
Fernandez. From a distance, this island, which is 
only fifi;een miles long and six broad, has a wild and 
inhospitable appearance: but, on the approach, its 
rugged aspect softens; its hills assume the colour of 
vemdilion; and its vallies eidiibit some of the most 
delightfiil pictures, it is possible to behold ! ^^ Scenes 
of such elegance and dignity,'' as the author of Com- 
modore Anson's voyage observes, ^* that would with 
diflSculty be rivalled in any other part of the globe/' 
For there Nature reposes in awfiil silence ; and ap-' 
pears absorbed in the contemplation of her owa 
beauty. 

Has beaTen reaenredy in pity to tde poor. 
No pathless wa^te, or undiscovered sliore ? 
No secret island in the houndless main. 
No peaceful desert, yet unclaimed by Spain ? 



I -— — UuffiUemqiie ▼idemut ItaUam. 
JiaUam I Primus conckunat Achates ; 
Italiam Issto socii clamore salutant. 

iBii. ili.v. 522. 
1 For tm account of this island, see Forest's Voyage to New Guincia. 
• Vide Vanoouf€ff!t Voy.» nd. iil. 
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Xlil. ^ 

(Hi! that this enchanting island were still unin<^- 
habited and free! Thither would we go, inyLeUus, 
and^' realizing on its fruitful soil the glories of a golden 
age^ ^ echo should no where whisper .our hiding 
place/ In this favoured spot^ the simple productions 
of unassisted Nature are said to excel all the fictitious 
descriptions of the most animated imagination^ 

— It were a seat, where Gods might dwell 

And wander with delight ! 

Par. Lost, b. viu p. 328. 

Thus^ you observe. Nature acts upon her usual plan 
of beneficence ; even though n6ne are present to see 
and to admire. The birds sing with as soft a note $ 
the bee murmurs and distils as sweet a honey ; fruits 
blossom and present their loaded treasures } while the 
waterfeU and the rivulet elicit sounds as soothing, ai. 
animating, and as delightful. 

A land, worthy the admirers of William Penn! 
I have mixed much with those men, whom the world 
contemptuously denominates Quakers: and though 
I have seen enough to convince me, they are men^ 
ne^ver can I cease to admire their hospitality to each 
other ; the probity of their dealings ; the cheerfidnesa 
of their manners, disguised, as it were, by plain dress, 
and gravity of countenance; their detestation of war; 
their charity and their sobriety; the peace of their 
words, and the peace of their conduct; their industry^ 
and perseverance; their faith in the goodness of God, 
his justice, and his mercy, 

i Vide Anson's Voy., p. 119, 5th edh. 
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ForsiBiking all^ that would remind us of this 
vast scene of warfere, public and private, we 
should there learn how little neicessary to our happi- 
ness are the artificial wants of a society, policed 
chiefly in its vices. The community of our families, 
would recompense us for the experience, which the 
world has severely, taught to us: knowing no method of 
cementing.our friendship, superior to. thatof deservii^p 
each other's esteem ; instilling into the minds of our 
children the firmest regard for one another, and a strict 
veneration for justice, who would not wish to apper-r 
tain to a republic, which converted life into a secret 
journey of innocence; glidii^ insensibly away? In the 
hour of sorrow, who would not meditate On our happi- 
ness with an envy, tempered into a desire of emulation ? 
In the moment of oppression, who would not fly to us 
for shelter? And, in the height of his enthusiasm, 
what poet would disdain to hold us forth, as an 
example, not unworthy the imitation of mankind? 
^^ Oh ! Coastance!" exclaimed Harmodius, one even- 
ing, as we were indulging our imaginations on thig. 
delightful subject, ^^Ohl Constance! thou, whom my 
heart loveth above all the treasures of the world, 
with what delight could I, even at this advanced sea- 
scfh of life, now that my blood is chilled, my eyes 
finding, and my heart lacerated with cruel wounds, 
with what delight could I contemplate, in the bosom 
of the Pacific, a constellation of free, virtuou$> 
happy, indegendent spirits !'' 

But in vain do we look, in all the wide continents 
of the gk)be, for a society, in any way approaching to 

VOL. III. . , G 
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such a dtat^ of primttive dmplichy ! Society, indeed, 
de^ms: to have assumed a feature, ndt entirely dis- 
similar to that,' which characterizes the Arabs of the 
northern part of the deserts ; who, Uessed with the 
affections of husbands, &tfaers, and friends, esteem all 
men their enemies, who do not belong to their party. 
' For, in Europe, in Asia, in Afnca, and in America, 
there is not a city, nor a town, nor a village, nor even a 
hamlet, which contains so great a portion of harmony, 
as prevails among the animals and birds, that inhabit 
the shores of the New Year's Islands. There sealifms, 
as we learn from a delebnited naVigator,^ occupy the 
greatest part of the coast ; bears the principal portion 
of the land } shags reside vipon the cliffs ; penguins in 
such places as have the best access to the sea; while 
the smaller birds occupy the more retired places. 
Thus every portion of the island is respectively in* 
habited ; none of the birds or animUs encroaching 
upon each other. The most perfect harmony sub- 
sisting through all the separate tribes, they occasion- 
idly mix together, like domestic cattle in a former's 
yiird; eagles and vultmres.sittuig together on the 
clifls among the shag&; and shags upon the beach 
. among the sea lions. These birds and animals appear 
nearly to have attained their golden age: fi>r wS^ 
tastes and falcons will^ according to the poets, in that 
. happy era, be observed sitdng on the clifis, and on ^e 
summits bf high mountains, no longer intentupon theff 
prey. Parrots of every colour will approach nearer 
to the human voice; the parrokeet, with its green 
plumage, will sit securife from the attacks of serpents ; 

^Capft. Cook, 2d Voyage, vol. U. p. 186. 
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the blue bird will quit its inaccessible solitudes j and 
tbe^ bird of Paradise will be gifted with song. 

Jtulia /—Oft jo my ianey's w«iideniigs» 

I're wish'd that little U}e had wi^gs. 
That we, within its fairy bowers. 

Were wafted to the sea unkoown. 
Where not a pulse should beat but ours, ^ 

And we might live,— love— die— akme ! 
- Far from the cruel and the cold— 
Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us, to behold 

A paradise so pure and lonely. 

Moore, 

XIV. 

What a lesson, and what a contrast^ does the' 
picture of Cook present %o tfaiat greatest and 
jxroudest of all animals, Man^ ! Is there a city^ 
a town, a village, or even a hamlet^ in all Europe 
that is not a prey to the worst of all hosti- 
lities, envy and ill-will ? Is there a city without its 

1 The inhabitants of the Baliearle Islands wonld never penoit ^er 
gold px silver, slllis, or precious stones to be imported, or even used in 
their country. Not far distant from Carthage, Rome, Gaul, and Spain 
they lived io perpetual peace and ease for upwards of four hundred 
years. As there was nothing to pillage them of, says Uie historiaiiy 
they were permitted to enjoy their poverty in tranquillity. TIm nativ^ 
4>f the Lo6-6hoo Islands, in the same manner, Uave no moneys and never 
lieard of war. When Lord Amherst, we are told,* mentioned these 
drcumstances to Bonaparte at St. Helena, he exclaimed, ** No arms !— > 
Sucre /—How do they carry on war, then ?"— When the same was 
related to Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor of the English Exchequer, he 
i& said to have exclaimed, ** No money !— Bless me ! How do they 
carry on the government ?" 

.- : . . ^ 

• Quarterly Beriew, No. znri. p. 323. 
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factions; a towii without its psurties; a village or a 
hamlet^ that does not contain either a despotic couii- 
try squire^ a proud unhending priest, an encroaching 
farmer, or a narrow, pinching, worthless, overseer ? 
Were you a cynic, my Lelius, you would he almost 
tempted to say, that the earth more resenibled the 
plantain tree of Guinea and Brazil, than the New 
Year's Islands. 

On the top of this tree reside monkies, continually at 
war with each other; in the middle are snakes; on 
the extreme branches hang nests of woodpeckers. A 
picture fer more melancholy to the heart, than even a 
view of a rich, beautiful, and romantic country, not 
only without a man to pluck its fruits, but without an 
animal to graze its meadows, or a bird to animate its 
woods. It is thus wherever man places his foot ! In 
vain are the landscapes beautiful, and the soil produc- 
tive ! The meanness of some, the arrogance of others, 
and the rapacious appetites of all, will, as long as the 
present system of engendering dishonourable associa- 
tion lasts, prevent any material accession to public, or 
to private happiness. 

To suppose, that happiness can exist with the 
present : system of education, is as absurd, as the 
idea, that a comet, because its course is eccentric, 
and its period of revolution unknown, wanders 
without a plan, and without a fixed and pre-or- 
dained orbit. Equally absurd were it to suppose, 
that the mimosa of Austral Asia, the flexupus honey- 
suckle of Japan, the pine of Lapland, the plantain of 
theEast, add the banana of the West, will grow to per- 
fection in each other's neighbourhood ! What kind of 
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exhibition does society present? Little better than the 
interior of a wasp's nest ! Among the rich^ an almost 
general conspiracy against the poor; a general ingra-. 
titude among the poor themselves; an universal desire 
prevuls to pull every one down; fevered with a never 
sleeping appetite to elevate ourselves. Why will not 
govemors'believe, that the best instrument for human 
happiniess is a manual for the direction of early asso- 
ciation ? As society is now organized, life presents 
every description of scenic exhibition. Now a comedy, 
now a dialogue, now a melo-drama, now a &rce, and 
now a tragedy. In the midst of which I sincerely 
believe, that the most difficult animal to find among 
all the actors is*-a Man ! 

Life, is a fair, nay, charming form 
Of namelefls grace and tempting aweeU ; 

But disappointment is the worm, 
That canliers e^ery bud she meets. 

NeeU. 

. Confucius tells a melancholy truth in the moral of 
the following tale, A shepherd having lost . all his 
sheep, except fifity, gave himself up to despair, having^ 
a large fitmily of children. His neighbours, who 
respected and loved him, (as well as worldly-minded 
men are capable of loving and respecting), came to 
}dB cottage, and condoled with him, after the manner 
of the country. Soon after the loss of his sheep, his 
wife was seized with a fever, and died. Upon this, his 
neighbours came to him again ; and, to console him, 
one offered him his sister, another his daughter, a 
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third his niece^ and a fourth his ward. ^^ Gracious 
Heaven!" exclaimed the shepherd, *'in what a 
country do I live! Now I have lost my wife, the 
best of all my possessions, you tell me, I can repair 
my loss by marrying either your nieces, your wards, 
your sisters, or your daughters. But when I lost 
my sheep, one after the other, to the number of two 
hundred, not one of you offered me so much as a 
single lamb ! Though you all declared to me, that 
you loved me better, than all your neighbours 
beside!" 

XV. 

But though we might as !well suppose, that Water' 
will, for a constancy, turn crimson; the blue sky 
purple ; iron become silver, and ziiic gold ;- as to 
imagine, that man will be, essentially, any other, 
than their natures prompt them; yet, in the wide 
sphere of History and Geography, some few instances 
are on record, where the human mind appears to have 
enjoyed, at least an appearance of, repose and content. 
Italy in 1490 exhibited such an imposing picture. 
For the space of a thousand years preceding, Italy 
had, at no time, enjoyed such ease, prosperity, and 
repose. And the people, taking advantage of this 
halcyon state of public and private affairs, culti« 
vated not only their vallies, but their moimtains ; and, 
being under no foreign infiuence, the cities grew 
into splendour and magnificence. The country was 
the seat of majesty and of religion ; military glory 
was not wanting to their pri4e; and there were men 
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disttnguislied in alHuist every department of sdenoo, 
karaing, and the liberal arts. Nature^ however, has 
not granted a long state of happiness^ either to indi- 
viduals or comnmniti^ Thatof Italy was blighted by 
the expedition of Charles the Vlllth.— -For from that 
. event proceeded a long train of misfortunes and cala* 
mities: changes of countries and mastics; desolation 
of provinces and states ; and the. destruction of n&apy 
cities,. While the most cruel mui*ders, as Guieeardii^ 
justly observes,* paved the way to new diseases; new 
modes of governing; new customs; and ipore cruel 
mediods of maMng war. 

In many dislaripts of Java, particularly in those of 
Sundha,^ manners and customs prevail, which bear 
no very distant resemblance to patriarchal ages. 
Tite villages constitute dfjtacbed societies under a 
jH^eist pr chief; harmony prevails entire in the^ 
communities ; though one village occasionally dispute 
^tb another. (Gfreat deference is paid to age; the 
cQipunftpd^ of pi^rents and superiors are stcictly 
ol^y^d; they bold each other in great esteem j 
.piicte tbemsdves upon any good or great deed, perr 
fereipd by tbeir kindred or neighbours; and have a 
g^eat venerajiion for the tombs, asbesy aUtd menu^ries 
.of tbeir anoestors. They ace honest, ingenuous, atul 
ksnd-bearled; faiShfial in tbeir engagements; and 
estlf emely oleaidy in their persons* Hospitality is 
not only enjoined by many striking precepts, but 

1 G^iccardiDi'i! ^}»Upf Ualy, vojlvl. pp. 4| Idlf. 
« Raffles, ?oi. i. pp. ^47 ^ 2^. 4to. , 
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zealbusif practised : and they indcate their fear of 
acting unjustly or dishonourably, in the possession of 
a lively sensibility to shame. They rise before the 
siin ; they go soon after into the rice field with their 
buifTaloes; return home about ten; bathe and take 
their morning's meal. During the heat of the day, , 
they occupy themselves under the shades of trees, 
or in their cottages, with making or mending their 
implements of husbandry, or in forming baskets. 
About four they again go to the fields with their 
buflHiloes ; at six they return and take their supper : 
then they form themselves into small parties, and the 
whole village exhibits a picture of quiet enjoyment. 

XVI. 

There are three species of uncultivated life par- 
ticularly striking. These are expressly marked by 
Faria, Tacitus, and one of the Hebrew writers. 
^*The outrages committed in Ceylon," says Faria^^ 
** obliged the natives to seek refiige among the wild 
beasts of the mountains, to shun the more brutal 
outrages of man." « The Chauci," says Tacitus', 
^^are the noblest among theGerman nations : and they 
maintain their greatness more by justice, than by 
violence. Without any illegitimate desires or wishes^ 
•and confident of their strength, they live quietly and 
in security ; neither provoked, nor provoking to war. 
But when roused by oppression, they never £ul to 

t jMicUe'8 Dissertation, Portngal, Asia, c. ii. 
• DeMoribnsGern. cap,zzx?. 
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conguer/' ^^ The five spies.of Dan/^ says a Hebrew 
writer^ ^^ went to Laiish, and saw the. people. that 
were ther^ how they dwelt, careless after the man- 
ner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure; and there 
was no magistrate to put them to shame in any 
thing/' That is, they lived in such a state of security 
and innocence, that even, a magistrate was not- rer 
qidred for then- safety. A stiate of honourable poverty, 
in which every father was a patriarch in ■ the midst 
of, his ftmily. 

Now let'Us contrast these pictures with the state.^f 
society, in which the Pindarrees of India (Msgrace the 
form and figure of men. These outlaws have an origin 
much earlier, than has been gaierally supposed ; for 
their ancestot^ fought against the army of Aurung* 
zebe. When at peace, they live in societies of one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty, and two hundred, 
governed by local chie&. In times of excursion, 
they are assembled by die trumpet of their great 
chief,- whom they style Lahbrea. When . this chief 
has revived upon ^an excursion, he mounts his 
horse, and proceeds to a distance, preceded- by his 
standard-bearer, and attended by trumpeters. At the 
sound of the trumpets the clans quit their occupations^ 
like magic and join his standard. He then marches 
forward, waiting for no one; and his followers join 
him as fast as they can^ taking with them {^ovisions 
only for a few days. Wherever they go, they carry 
want, destruction, death, torture, and consternation. 
When attacked, they fly in all directions, and trust to 
chance and their own individual skill to unite again. 
By a large fire made at night the scattered forces 
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know the post of their chi^ and all endeavour to join 
Um, as soon as possible. They have little ord^r^ m 
ffuards at nighty and no sf^uts hy day; they ar^ 
therefoi^ frequently surpriTied, 

Their pride and chief care consist in their hoT«ie% 

which they feed in the best manner; giving tbfua 

maize^ breads and whatever they caii get : sometioi^ 

evesa clearing them with opium and balls of flom*^ 

stimulated by ginger. They sleep with their hddb^ 

in their hands ; and are^ at all times^ prepared ^ 

jdunder^ for battle^ or for flight : fighting only for the 

firsts they never engage but when they ar^ superior 

in numbers. Flight with them is no disgrace ; an4 he 

who flies the fairest, prides himself the most ; apd hi^ 

joy at i^cape is signified by the manner, in whiph 

he caresses his horse. Such being the case^ hi^ 

greatest sotteitude in the choice of a horse is swiftr 

Bess; because, when surpris^, he can spring upon 

his saddle, and be out of sight in an instant. If h^ 

loses him, however, the disgrace is indelible, ^i^ 

arms consist of a swor4, a spear, and a lance ; for hi^ 

uae of fire-*arms i^ but pwrtia}. To a life of depredation 

ifae Pindarrees attach neither crime nor disgrace j 

jei:gonal interest a^ grandeur are the only laws tl^y 

^teem ; and to secure either, cruelty, stratagem, ai^ 

every species of oppression, ar^ esteemej) honourable. 

Vibim oMe of their chiefr, takea prisoQcr in tl»e la^t of 

ihdr battles with the British forpjes, fii^ beheld Cair 

isntta, the only sentment, he ^(pr/9ssed to Sir John 

Makolm, relative to that ftae city, jivas, tjb^ . it was a 

glorjous place to pillage i 
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The Deccan and the Rajpoot states were dreadfully 
infesled by these barblirians ; who obtained such an 
ascendancy over the governments of Scindia and 
Holkar^ that they threatened to establish 6uch a sys* 
tem of annual devastation throughout Hindoostan^ as 
no empire was ever subject to before. Fortunately, 
however, they were totally incapable of encountering 
a regular force, to which they attached great power ; 
and of which they consequently lived in great dread* 
Major Lushington^ put a party of three thousand of 
them to flight with only three hundred and fifty men! 

In 1809 they generally invaded a country or pro^ 
vince in parties, varying from one to four thousand 
each. Their arrival and depredations were frequently 
the only heralds of their approach. They carried 
nothing but their arms. They had no tents or baggi^f^e 
of any sort; their saddle-cloths were their beds; they 
never halted but to refresh themselves, or to indulge 
their lust and avarice ; and their subsistence arose out 
of the plunder of the day. Their movements being 
exceedingly r^pid and uncertain, it was a subject <A 
no little difficulty to way*lay them $ they could only, 
therefore, be caught by surprise. They retired with 
the same rapidity as they approached ; and what thay 
consumed was frequently of more value, than what 
they took away, for noting escaped them ) iod what 
they did not want they burned, broke, or destroyed, 
in one way or another. Ruin and desolation marked 
their footsteps ; and they indulged their propensitiei^ 
in respect to women, to a most frightful extent $ and 

1 Official Papers, Dec. 27, 1816. 
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when they had gratified their brutal passions^ tKey" 
not unfrequently murdered their innocent and help-^ 
less victims^ as rewards for their shrieks and cries* 
And, to crown the whole, when they had plundered 
a villi^e, atid polluted its inhabitants, they set fire to 
the buildings : thus leaving the unfortunate survivors 
alike destitute of house, of food, and of purity. 

The chitf season for their depredations was that, in 
which the crops were ripe; and thus the husbandmen 
were robbed of the fruits of their labour, at the time 
In which they expected to reap them. Every road was 
comparatively easy to. themVas they marched without 
guns or baggage: aiid as they carried terror and de^ 
Btruction wherever they marched, so great was the 
horror they inspired, that one of the villages' of the 
Deccan, hearing of their approach, unanimously 
resolved to sacrifice their families^ rather than submit 
to the ravishment of their wives and children. The 
Pindarrees approached; a battle ensued; and the 
villagers being overpowered by numbers, they set 
fire to tieir dwellings, and perished with their neigh- 
bours and families in one general conflagration. 

In oneexcursion of twelve days,^ five thousand of these 
marauders plundered and polluted part of three British 
provinces. . In this assault they robbed six thousand 
two hundred and three houses; and burnt two hundred 
and sixtj-nine to the ground : one hundred and eighty- 

1 Ainavale. Vide Dalzell's IMspatch to the Secretary at Madras> 
March 18. 1815. Letter from Ongole, March 20^ i816. 

* Answer to a Report drawn up by* the Madras Government, April 
22, 1818. 
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two persons also were murdered; five. hundred and 
five wounded; and three thousand six hundred and 
three subjected to the torture. The property lost and 
destroyed was valued at two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six star pagodas. 
These bands became, at lengtti, so numerous^ that their 
force consisted of no less than thirty thousand men;^ 
part of vt^hom were in the secret, if not open, service 
ofScindia; and part in that of Holkar. They were to 
be heard of in aU quarters. The Marquis of Hastings^ 
Governor-general of India, saw ample necessity, 
therefore, of suppressing, if not entirely destroying, 
these marauders, who were as dastardly, as they were 
cru^l. By a series of masterly movements, the Pin- 
darree bands were surrounded, and so entirely inter- 
sected by a simultaneous^ moven^ent, at all points^^ 
that they were prevented all possibility of escape. 
The chiefe were, therefore, taken prisoners; and in 
one can^paign annihilated^ as it were, from the face of 
the earth. In this campaign of only three months^ 
conceived in wisdom and executed with vigour, the 
entire country of Hindoostan was reduced to the 
authority of the British empire. A dominion more 
extensive than Aurengzebe possessed, even in the 
zenith of his power: for it comprizes an extent of 
country, reaching from theHimalah moimtains to the 
Indus ; and from the river Sutlese to the Cape Como- 
rin;— an area containing seventy millions^ of subjects; 

. I Debates^ House of Lords* March 2, 1819. 

* House of CommoDSy March I, 1819. M^or Fitzclarence comparer 
their ravages to those of an army of locusts. Journal, p. 3. 
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aiU of wham are k^pt in subjection by thktjr thousand 
British soldi^^. If India, therefore, has gained tittle hy 
the prowess of British arms^ it iias at least gained 
this; that a predatory foi>ce has been obliterated, of 
whom it has justly been said in the British parlia- 
ment,* that there was no Violence, they did not perpe- 
trate; end no degree of human suffering, they did not 
inflict. Rapine, rape, murder, and every species of 
atrocity and torture, were the constant results of 
'every enterprise ; and the constant attendants of every 
success. 



CHAPTER III. 



To contrast and variety* of climate has been attri- 
liuted the principal lines and shades of national 
characters. Mons. Denina, in a paper preserved in 
the memoirs of the Berlin academy; and Tasso, in 
his parallel between Prance and Italy ^ have given 
it as their decided opinion, that a , country, marked 
with gentle eminences, and gradually rising moun- 
tains, are the most remarkable for men of genius^ 
talents, and learning. Vitruvius^ and V^etius^ attri- 
bute to climate an influence on the temper and con* 
stitution of men: to the same influence Servius^ refers 
the subtlety of the Africans, the fickleness of the 
Greeks, and the poverty of genius in the ancient 

1 Debates, House of Lords, Alarch 2 ; House of Commons, March 
1, 1819/ • Lib. vi. 

s De Re Militari, lib. i. c. 2. i fn notis i£neid. vi. v. 724. 



GlMltei tim cttotdte has ftn Imfrott^o^ iKfliR9i6e^ 
attid^ tlie ptifieifile cause of the difference in naitidijiid 
dham^ter^^ has been also naaintlitoed with emsidef ^ 
able ing^tdty by Montesiejffiieu, iti the fburteeiitb 
book of his SJiirit of Laws»/ That celebrated tv^iter 
imagines dtfanate to e^eerdse its pridetpiil pow^ 
over the memrkfs ; while Cicefrd,* Wiilldeinanils 
and the Abb6 duBos/ with equal platisibiiit^ argue fctf^ 
it» inflnenee over the mind. But as great events be-^ 
long excliimvely to no i^e, great geidus bei^tigs exclu*- 
i^^y to no htttidn. NeHfher is' ihere a vir«iie ex^rcised> 
a talent cultivated, or a science imprbved^ tlmt may 
li^ be exercised, cult^ated, dnd Improyeifl, in the 
toirrid fimd firigid 2ones, fits wdl as ht the tettnperMe. 
Absurd, then, is the dogma, which would rncnlcatej 
that mm maybe born in ^^ too high or too \ovr ft lieiti^ 
tude^ lor Trfsdc^ or for WH/' Both these h]fpotfaes^ 
may, therdlbre^lustfybe doubted ; for Grc^e has prcK 
diiced its Lycurgus : GhiBa its Conftieius ; anci Rome . 
it& Pliny : France its Fenelan ; Spain its Cervnnl^ ; 
Portugal its Camoens ; and Poland its Cassimir. Eng^ 
iimd ha& produced its Newton ; Switserlimd its Oess- 
ner; Oermany its Klopstock; Sweden its Liima^us; 
aittd, to erbwn the argument, Iceland its two hundred 
and forty poets f This is sufficient for the hypotihesfe 
ofDu^s. 

A Maokianl iadlim to tlie ofriftion, that, hi ail i«es» niea, bora Sa the 
iame.oouDtry» bare the tame ^* leadiof natnies." Vide DUcofiif lib. lit. , 

•DeFato, C.4. 

3 Reflectiofismi the ImHatien of the Paintings anil Senfptiires of the 
Greeks. Fuselij p. 4^ ^c. '; 
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ISnlclimate affects the manners is equstty ideal t 
for the crimes of the west have been equal to thcM»e, 
of tibe -east ; and the yice» of the soutii equal to the 
vices of the north* . They difii^ not in their num- 
ber, but in their quality : for what is vice in one part 
of the world is not considered vice in another. Thus 
the Jews esteem it a sin to eat ^swioe ; and the natives 
of Rud-b4r regard it an abomination to eat delves.. 
The use of wine is as strictly forbidden in Turkey ; as 
. the possession of more wives than one is in 'Europe. 
War in Japan is looked upoii with horror $ in Europe 
it is associated- with glory. 

The Moors, in some parts of Africa, have such an 
abhorrence of a Christian^ that they esteem it no more 
sin to kill one, than any of their animals. In the 
Toc^a Islands^ it is regarded as a slight offence to kill 
an inferior ; to steal i or to commit a rape : provided 
it is not upon the person of a married woman or, upon 
a superior. Gargilasso says, in his history of the civil 
wars of the Spaniards, that fathers in Peru were 
punished for the crimes of their children. In Bantun^ 
the king is empowered, upon the death of a father of 
a&mily,iM>tonly to seize thehabitationand inheritance^- 
hut the wife and the children. While in the Afghaua 
nation, if a man commit a murder, his family is allowed 
to compensate it by giving six women with portions, 
and six without, as wives, to the family aggrieved. 

Other nations are as criminal in their punishments, as 
offenders themselves. In England, to steal a sheep is ' 

1 Mariuer'B Account of the Tonga Islandf^Tpl. ii. 
« MoDtesquiea, vol. v, cb. 14. 
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to incur the penalty of death ; to murder a man is no 
more. In Japan, almost all crimes were once punish- 
ed with death.^ The Basheans of the North Phillipine 
Islands even punished some crimes with burying alive. 
Dampier^ saw them bury a young man merely for 
theft. They dug a deep hole; and many persons 
came to bid him farewell. Among them was his mo- 
ther, who wept as she took the rings from his ears. 
He yielded to the punishment without a struggle ; he 
was put into the pit; and they covered him with 
earth ; cramming it close, and stifling him. 

In the Hindoo creed, it is stated,^ that the blood of 
a tiger pleases a goddess one hundred years; that 
of a panther, of a lion, and of a man, one thousand 
years ; but the sacrifice of three men one hundred 
thousand years. And let a Hindoo^ commit ever so 
enormous a crime, he would suppose himself per- 
fectly safe, if he could be assiured, that his friends 
would throw his body or his bones into the Ganges. 
^f To kill one hundred cows," says the Dherma 
Shastra, ^Ms equal to killing a Bramin; to kill one 
hundred Bramins is equal to killing a woman ; to 
kill one hundred women is equal to killing a child ; 
to kill one hundred children is equal to telling an 
untruth!" 

Men, in some countries, killed their own Others, 
under the sanction of custom, or the laws. In Rome, 

} Kempfer. • Voy., vol. i. p. 432. 

9 Ward*8 Account of the Writiogs, ReligioD, and Manners of the Hin- 
doos, vol. i?. 4to. 

4 Vide Collection of Voyages, contriboting to the Establiihment of the 
East-India Company, vol. v. p. 192. 

VOL. HI. H 
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atid even in Gaul,* fethens were allowed, not ohly 
the lives of their children in infancy, but theif 
liberties in adolescence. This practice arose out 
of the erroneous idea, that he, who gives, has a 
right to take away.' In the reign of Adrian, 
howev6r, the power was modified ; and a father 
was banished for taking away the life of his "Son, 
though that son had committed a great crime. The 
Jews had the privilege of selling their children for 
seven years. In Greece, the father pronounced 
whether the new-born child should live or die. If 
the latter, it was instantly put to death or exposed. 
From this custom rose many of the most affecting and 
romantic incidents in Grecian history ; and £urq)ides 
has founded his firue tragedy of Ion upon it. 

Ion, having been exposed near the Delphian tem- 
ple, became the priest of Apollo. As he was one 
day standing in its precincts, a lady appeared. — 

Ion.— Lady, whoe'er thou arf, that liberal air 
Spealcs an exalted mind : there is a grace^ 
A dignity, In those of noble birth. 
That marlcs their raDk.«-And yet I marTel mmdb, 
That from thy closed lids the trickUng tear 
Water'd thy beauteous cheeks, soon as thioe eye 
Beheld this chaste oracular seat of Phcsbus. 
What brings this sorrow, lady ? — Alt besides. 
Viewing fhe temple of the god, are struck 
With joy :— Thy melting eye o'erfldws with tears. 

CaEUSA.— Not without reason, stranger, art thou seiz'd 
With wonder at my tears : this sacred dome 
Awakes a sad remembrance of things past. 

1 Cesar, de Bell. Gall. rol. ▼!. c. 19. 
• Cod.viii.47,10. 
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In a subsequent scene Creusa recognizes, fai this 
priest af ApoHo, the son, whom, for many years j shfe 
had c6ncluded to be dead. 

Ion.— O my dear mother ! I with joy behold thee. 
With transport 'gaiust thy cheek my cheek recline. 

CRE0SA.r— My sod, my son ! far dearer to thy mother. 
Than yon bright orb; — the god wilt pardon me; — 
Do I then hold tfaee io my arms ? thus found 
Beyond my hopes \ 

Ion. — O my dear mother ! in thy arms I seem. 
As one, that liad been dead, to life retum'd. 

Creusa. — Not without tears, my son, wast thoa brought forth ; 
Nor without anguish did luy liands resign thee. 
Now, breatjiing on thy cheek, I feel a joy. 
Transporting me with heart-felt ecstasies. 

Euripides f^Potter* 

n. 

In Rome^^ young children were frequently exposed 
in the cavity of a column, called the Lactary, for the 
purpose of being brought up at the public expense : 
and their right of life and liberty, with some modifi<* 
cations, was acknowledged a sovereign privilege, even 
so low down as the era, which produced the Institutes 
of Justinian. 

In Britain, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, till the right was abolished in 1016. 
In iiahomy,^ the children of the entire territory 
are still the absolute property of the sovereign. At 
an early age, they are taken from their mothers and 
sent info reinote villages 5 where they are appro- 

« Festas. • Norris't Journey to the Cooirt of Bona Abadee « p. 89. 

H 3 
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priat^4^ according to the king's judgment and discre- 
tion : the mothers seldom seeing them afterwards. 

Infanticide has prevailed in many countries ; par*, 
ticularly in Britain^^ ^gypt,^ and the East among the 
Jews.^ Fathers in Otaheite, also, destroyed their children 
at discretion ; and when an Englishman remonstrated 
with them, on the brutality of this c^ustom, they replied, 
that every man had a natural right to do as he pleased 
with his own offspring: not only without restraint 
from their relatives, but even from their chiefe. A 
great change has, however, taken place in this island. 
Not less than three thousand copies of the gospel of 
St. Luke have been distributed in the Otaheitan 
language ; multitudes can both read and write ; and 
circles^ of Otaheitans are frequently seen, sitting under 
the shades of trees, listening with pious attention to 
hear the gospel read, cited, and expounded. The 
exposition of children prevails, also, in China, Ton- 
quin,^ and Koreish Arabia ; and the women of New 
Holland^ esteem it no crirtie to destroy the foetus in 
utero, 

III. 
If some nations have exposed their children for 
convenience, others have murdered them in the spirit 

> De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. • Phars. lib. iii. v. 406. 

3 ** Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of ramSy or with ten 
thoosaDd rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for my transgressbn ? 
The hmt of my body for the sin of my soul ?'* The answer em« 
braeea every point of doty, morality, and religion i^*' Do justly ; lore 
mercy } and walk humbly with thy God."— Micah, ch. vl. v. 7, 8. 
4 British and ^rdgn Bible Report, 1820. 
.5 Qampier's Voy.,Tol. ii.p.41. 
^ Grant's Voy. of IKscovtry, p. 136. 4to, 
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of piety: human sacrifices having been offered in 
many countries, civilized as well as barbarous. The 
kmgs of Whydah and Dahomy^ water the graves of 
their ancestors every season with the blood of human 
victims. At Fegee they frequently sacrifice ten per- 
sons, least the Deity should destroy their chief. And 
the king of Ashantee devoted not less than two thou- 
sand Fantee prisoners, and one thousand Ashantees, in 
honour pf his mother. Human sacrifices, at the time 
of the discovery of the Otaheite and Sandwich Islands, 
were common in those islands ; and in Mexico the 
idols reeked with the blood pf human beings. Some 
of the Spanish histpriaus even assure us, that the 
king's ambassador told Cortez, that he had fifty thou- 
sand men to spare; with whom he could engage 
other nations, for the purpose of procuring prisoners of 
war, as offerings to their gods. The practice was not 
uncommon even in Persia. Plutarch^ says, that four- 
teen young men, of great fiimilies, were buried alive, 
by command of Amestris, th0 wife of Xerxes ; for the 
purpose of honouring some deity of the country. 
, The Sepharites of Samaria offered children to the 
sun. And at Sparta, boys were firequently whipped 
to death, in honour of Diana^ AtPlataea, a young 
man and a young woman were annually sacrificed to 
that goddess ; and the custom continued, till the con- 
version of the governor to Christianity by St. Andrew. 
The Athenians sacrificed two persons ; one as a lus- 
tratory sacrifice for men; the other for that of women. 
Idomeneus offered up his son; and the intended 

> Norris's Journey to the Court of Bossa Ahadee, p. 87, 100. 
• De Sopercthioiie, c. xiii. 
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sacrifice of Iphtgenia, for the mere purpose of obtam* 
ing a fair wind^ is a circumstance, of itself sufiipient to 
'prove^ that hu^an sacrifices had little in them, at thait 
tim^^ to shock the prejudices of a superstitious age. 
Horace gives a true character to such a transaction^ 
when he inquires Rectum animi servos^? But i|; 
afibrded a fine subject for the pencil of TimanjAies; 
and elicited the most afiecting images from the. genius 
of Euripides. — His tragedy of Iphigenia inTauris was 
founded upon the following passage in i£$chylu8. 

Rent oo the earth her maiden veil she throws ; 
And on the sad attendants rolling 
The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes. 
Their grief-impassion'd souls controllinHK, 
That ennobled, modest grace. 
Which the mimic pencil tries 
In the imag'd form to trace. 
The breathing pictare shews. 
And as, amidst his festal pleasarei , 
tier fiither oft rejoiCd to hear 
Her Toioe, in soft melliflnons measores. 
Warble the sprightly-fancied air ; 
So now, in act to speak, the virgin stands. 
Bat when the third libatioo paid. 
She beard her father's dread eommaiidB 
Enjoining silence, sheobey'd: 
And for her country's good. 
With patient, meek, submissive mind 
To her hard fate resign'd, 
Pour'd out the rich stream of her virgin Mood. 

The custom, also, prevailed among the Egyptians 
of Ilythia' ; and even among the Jews upon particular 

' Sat,, lib. ii. ; Sat. iii. v. 201. • Plat, de Uis et Osiris* 
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occasions : of which the instances of Abraham and 
Jeptha are memorable examples. 

The Dumatenian Arabs^ even regarded the sacri- 
.ficing of their own children an act of the strictest 
piety: and the sentiment is still prevalent in mwy 
.parts of Hindostan.^ 

The Hottentots^ were accustomed to expose children 
when the mothers died. They have no nurses 3 an4 
.the children^ left destitute, as it were^ hy Nature, share 
the graves of their mothers. The same custom pre- 
vails among the American Indians^; in Labradore^; 
while in Greenland^ little children are not unfi^e- 
quently buried alive, from the idea, that such a sacri- 
fice will cure their fathers of any disorder, with 
which they may chance to be afllicted. The JQsqui- 
maux Indians of Hudson's Bay,^ also, put to death all 
those children, which are bom blind, or deformed. 
At Arebo, in Benin,® the woman, who produces twins, 
is slain with both the children; and in Formosa, no 
woman was once permitted to have a family, till she 
was past thirty : priestesses^ causing mothers to mis- 
carry by striking them on the belly. 

> Porphyry de Abttioenttft. 

• Vide Ward on the Writiogs, Religion, AQd Manneni of the Hindoos. 
For the origin of Hindu Infanticide, vide Moor's Essay, p. 29, 44, 106. 
Lord Wellesley issued an edict against it: vide Murray's Hist. Acct. of 
Disc, in Asia, vol. ii. p. 201. 

J Thunberg. VoL ii. p. 196. 

4 Bobertaou's America, vol. ii. p. 41. 

s Cfaappet's Voy. to Labradore and Newfoundland, p. 196. 

« Hans Egede Saabaye, p. 181 ; Eg^e, 52. 

7 M'Keevor's Voy., p,37. « Bosnian's Guinea Coast, p. 415. 

9 Aristotle advises a practice scarcely less monstrous. Vid. Polity 
lib. vii. c. 16. 
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IV. 

The offering of little children^ at Carthage, inflamed 
the mothers of Rome; and yet, some centuries after, 
they could calmly behold the sacrifice of the Christians^ 
during the persecutions of Nero (A.D. 64) ; Domitian 
(94) ; Trajan (107) ; Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (1&3) ; 
Severus (208); Maximin (236); Decius (250);Gallus 
(252); Valerian (258); and of Diocletian (303):— till 
Constantine, (in 313) gave free license for the exer- 
cise of the Christian faith. I have specified the dates, 
in order^ the more fully, to mark the progress and 
pertinacity of human cruelty : but it is a triumph 
against philosophy to observe how conspicuous, in this 
catalogue of impiety, are the names of Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 

In Persia a persecution began in 330^ which lasted 
forty years ! The sacrifice of Christians, indeed^ fre- 
quently followed the commonest accidents of natural 
casualties. ^^ If the Tiber ascend to the wallsof Rome/^ 
exclaimed Tertullian^; " if the Niledoes not cover the 
fields; if the earth is agitated by earthquakes ; and if 
there is a &mine^ or a pestilence; what is the result ? 
TTie Christians are thrown to the Uons."* 

'Wanton and detestable, as these cruelties appear, 
even Christians themselves have exercised barba- 
rities, not unequal, against persons of their own 
fidth. And those^ too, only because differences have 
arisen on points of little comparative importance! 
The Assaisines, a people dependent on Phenicia, 

> Apolog. cap. zlii. 
• Tacitui bas a ttrikioy passaga : AoBal., lib. xr. e. 44,» 
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1»elieYed^ that the surest road to the paradise of Ma*- 
^ hornet^ was to assassinate some one of a contrary 
religion. Catholic priests have occasionally exceeded 
even this enormity of error. Disregarding the canon^ 
laid down in the ecclesiastical history of Socrates,^ that 
the orthodox church persecutes no one; such crimes 
have been committed, under the awfid authority 
of religion, in Prance, Italy, Sicily, Spain^ Por- 
tugal, and Ireland, the horrors of which no lan- 
guage can describe. The massacre of the Sicilian 
Vespers; of Bartholomew ; of Moscow; of the Irish 
Protestants : — these^ and the various methods of tor- 
ture, oiice practised on the Continent, are not only 
sufficient to coaguli^e the blood, but even to congeal 
the very soul with horror. 

The church of Rome has frequently sanctioned the 
crime of assassination. When Admiral CoUgny was 
murdered in France, there was a public thanksgiving at 
Rome ; a solemn procession, and a jubilee. Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. struck a medal on the occasion; andhung up 
a picture, representing the deed, even in his hall of au- 
dience. Te Deums, too, were sung in the churches, 
in honour of the massacre of Prague, Ismael, and 
Warsaw ! '^ The great spirit," exclaimed St. Augus- 
tine, ^^is patient: and he is patient/' he admirably 
continues, ^because he is immortal!*' 



In Java,' previous to the arrival of Europeans, any 
person, who murdered a superior, was beheaded ; his 

■Lib. xi.c.3. 
a Rafllet' Hist. Jam ; art. Admlninratlon of Jvttkx, yoI. i. p. 389. 
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J^art fiacedupon a bambu^ ins body quaErtered^Jnd 
delivered .to wild beasts. But if a superior killed an 
Uiferior^ he only forfeited £| thousand doits. In Celebes, 
the compensation for killing a maa is thirty dollars ; for 
^Ung a woman forty. In Greece i^t was parricide in 
;a slave to kill a free man in his own defence ! In. some 
.coi^itries it is less qriminal to destroy a man, than tp 
^te^l a sheep,^ or l^ill a stag.^ In Spain it was once 
a less crime to commit murder, than to contract a 
jkkw marriage. ^^ Those who eat mushrooms/' says 
yama/ the legislator of India, ^^ fiilly equal in guilt 
die viost despicable of all deadly sinners.'' And the 
Xartaus, in the reign of Genghis Khan, thought jit no 
6in to rob or to kill : but no man was allowed to lean 
against a whip, or to strike a horse with bis bridle ; 
'imder the penalty of death.^ 

^Iptfit, in the whole code of barbarous nations, can 
be more gjigantically criminal, than the enactment 
.of t^e foUowwg la>^, even in Britain ! This mmistronB 
Jlaw decreed^ that when a person, charged with crime^ 
xefu^ed to plead, he should be tsJcen from the court ; 
,l{4d in a dark room, naked upon the earth, without 
either bedding or straw ; a little raiment was put 
over his hips, and his head and feet were covered: 
One arm was drawn to one end of the room by a cord, 
the other arm to another quarter : and his two legs 
to the other cardinal points. An. iron or stone, as 
heavy as could be borne, was then placed upon his 
body. On the next day were presented to him three 

> Boflmaoy p. 143. ed. 1721. • Vide Laws of WillUm I. 

3 Sir Wm. Jones, toI. ii. p. 117. 4to. 

4 Carpiiy'8 Relatioo ; vide MonteiqiUeai b. xxiv. p. 128. 
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small pieces of barley breads with no ddnlc. Oii the 
third day he had as much water as he could drink, but 
no bread. And in this manner he was fed tiU he 
died.^ Surely there can be no profaneness in asserting^ 
jthat the law-makers, (for we must not dignify them 
with the title of legislators,) who could enact such a 
custom, and the judge, who could pass such a sen* 
itence, were creatures, more loathsome to the great 
Jbhoyah, than a crocodile, or a rattlesnake, is to a 
man. 

■ Grief shall \ezve them no repose. 
At moruiug's dawD, at eT*niog's close, 
Despur shall round their souls be twin'd. 
And drink the vigour of thdr mind ; 
As round the oak rank ivy cleaves^ 
Steals Us sap, and blasts its leaves. 



JBdda .-^Cottle. 



VI. 



The ancient Germans had only two capital crimei^: 
treachery and cowardice. The former was punished 
by a halter, the latter by drowning. All other crimes 
might be compensated. Murder was venial. Even the 
French salique law made an essential difference, in re-^ 
gard to a Frank and Roman murderer. The former was 
fined two hundred sols^; the latter one hundred; and£[»r 
a Roman tributary only forty-five. In Cyprus assassi- 
nation is compromised by a few hundred piastres; 
according to the agp of the deceased. If between 

> Fleta, 1. i. t. 34. s. 33. This sentence, the technical name of which 
is peine forte et dure, is supposed to have been introduced in the reign 
df Edward I. 

• Tiidtiif de Mcmt. Oerm. 3 l^ontesquieu, b. zxviii, c. 3. 
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thirty and thirty-fire,* the penalty is five hundred 
piastres. 

The laws of the twelve tables were extremely 
severe'; till they were silently abrogated by the Per- 
sian law. ^' At this period/' says the greatest of all 
our legal authorities, '^ the Republic flourished. 
Under the emperors severe punishments were re- 
vived ; and then the empire fell." In Ashantee, it is 
not only death to be convicted of cowardice ; but 
even of picking' up gold, dropped in the market- 
place.^ How worthy a circumstance it is to live' 
under the license of passion, and under the influence 
of a tyrant, we. may learn fi'om the practice of Sid 
Tbotoo Quamipia, king of that country. This prince, 
— if prince he may be called, — ^wrote to the governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, that so far firom allowing the death 
of one man to retard the permanent union between 
the English and Ashantees, he should take no notice, 
if a thousand were flogged to death by the governor. 
For he well knew the insolent disposition of the Ashan- 
tees ; which, he confessed, was as great a vexation to 
him, as it could be to the governor himself. 

In cases of treason, the laws of Macedon^ extended 
death to all the relations of the party convicted ; and 
that such severity was not imfirequently practised in 

> Mariti, tdI. i. p. 19. 

« In Pegu, creditors may sell their debtor, his wife, and ail his ehil- 
dren ; hut, bj the laws of the tweke tables, they might efen cat his body 
In pieces, and each creditor ba?e his share. This constmction has been, 
and may be, jastly doubted^ 

3 Bowdich's Mission, p. 121, 4to. 4 Quint. Curt., lib. vi. 
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tibe times of the Roman emperors, is evidcrnt fix>m .ft 
passage in the pandects of Justinian : whence^ (me of 
the papal bidls derived the affectation of mercy, in 
ordaining a living punishment^ in comparison with 
which death might be esteemed, not only a relief, but 
an honour. Burlamaqui^ has observed, that as all 
human institutions are founded on the laws of God, 
•o no human laws should be permitted to contradict 
them. And yet torture was enacted upon the hypo- 
critical pretence, that it arose out of a tenderness for 
the^ lives of men! In the reigns of Theodosius and 
Valentinian, it was a capital offence to endeavour to 
convert a Pagan to Judaism, Christianity, or any 
other religion. — A monstrous license in the exercise Qt 
legislative authority ! But in St. Domingo, during its 
early possession by the Spaniards, so little respect was 
paid to human life and hiunan error, that many of 
ihem^ made vows to destroy twelve Pi^an Indians^ 
every day, in honour of the twelve aposttes. 

In Greece, several children were condemned, for 
pulling up a shrub in a sacred grove : and the Atbe« 
mian judges even caused a. child to be executed, for 
merely picking up a leaf of gold, which had fallem 
from the crown on the head of Diana's statue. 

The following instances of cruelty are parallels, 
rorthy of each other. The fanatic, Damien, having 
attempted the life of Louis XV., after undergoing 
many, exquisite tortures, was condemned to die. At 
the place of execution he was strij^ed naked, and 

I Comment., b. iv. c. 29. 

« On the Law of Nature and Nations. 

' Rajnal, Hist. E. and W. Indies, b. vi. 
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fattened by iron gyves to a scaffold. EBs right hand 
was put into a liquid of burning sulphur : his legs^ 
arms^ anil thighs, were torn with red-hot pincers: then 
boifihg oil and melted resin, sulphur, and lead, were 
poured into the gashes: and, as a finale to this horrible 
tragedy, he was torn to pieces by four horses. 

The Dutch of Batavia^ punished the chief of a sup- 
posed conspiracy, with twenty of Ms companions, in 
the following manner,— They stretched them on a 
cross; tore the flesh from their arms, legs, and 
breasts, with hot pincers. They ripped up their bel- 
lies, and threw their hearts in their feces. Then they 
cut off their heads, and exposed them to the fowls of 
the air. After this they returned public thanks to 
heaven ! ' 

The Turkish history furnishes many instances. The 
city of Famagusta having been bravely defended by a 
Venetian nobleman, namedBragadin, at length surren- 
dered to the superior force of Mustapha. The con- 
duct of Bragadin had been that of a valiant and skUfiil 
general; but Mustapha was so enraged at the abifity 
he had displayed in the siege, that he caused him to be 
flayed alive. Then he stuffed his skin with straw, tore 
his body in pieces, and scattered his several members 
over the different parts of the fortifications. The 
head and skin were sent to Constantinople; where 
they were bought by his brodier, who caused diem 
to be buried at Venice, in the church of St. Paul and 
St. Jofan.-^But this is an instance of clemency^ whea 
compared with many Turkish practices. 

> Barrow, Ccx^n China, p. 2X2, 4to. 
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vn. 

In the year 1813 torture was inflicted, in Algiers, 
upon the Bey of Oran.^ He was brought out with 
his three children. These children were in his pre- 
sence opened alive^ and their hearts taken out. The 
hearts were afterwards roasted, and the father con- 
demned to eat them. The Bey was then forced to 
iiiftpale two of his slaves: he was then made to sit 
upon a red hot iron: then a r6d hot iron was put 
upon his head, which was afterwards scalped. At last 
Ihey opened his side, and took out his heart and 
intestines. The merciless Aga of the Janissaries, 
(afterwards the Dey of Algiers, so humbled by the 
Earl of Exmouth), then took the skin of the Be/fi? 
head; filled it with straw; and sent it to Tunis. To 
add to the depravity and horror of this scene, it was 
acted before the door of the house, in which the 
unfortunate fiey's wife then was. 

Lysimachus^is said to have shut up a friend, who had 
offended Mm, in a den, and cut off his ears and riose; 
where, naked and in filthy the unfortunate captive losty 
as it were, the form and nature of man. Clotaire thd 
first, of France, exercised a worse cruelty than this, 
even upon his own son. For having taken Chramnes 
prisoner, with his wife and children, he caused them to 
be put into a small cottage, thatched with reeds; when 
the cottage was fir6d, and the whole family perished. . 

Cruelties have been exercised, also, towards animals, 
in a manner, scarcely to be credited. The Abyssinian 

* SlUtefs Narratir^ 6f the Expedition to Ali^lers^ pp. 215^ 216. 
• Seneca^ de Ira. 
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raldiers frequently cut olBT flesh from their cows^ with- 
out killing them; and thus continue^ from day to day^ 
till the animal dies.^ In I^gland^ too^— Aorre^co 
referens! — ^the present Duke of Portland, at the death 
of his fitther, caused all the deer in Bulstrode Park 
to be slaughtered, and buried. A great number 
MFere destroyed in this manner. No person was 
allowed to eat of their flesh; nor to benefit himself by 
theit* skins. This act was, of course, an act, proceed- 
ing fi^m insanity; — certainly not from the impulses of 
a barbarous and depraved nature. The keepers shed 
tears; the gentry remonstrated; the whole kingdom 
sent forth execrations; and the slaughter was stopt. 
His Grace, soon after, sold the estate; and left; a 
county, which had been so grogisly insulted and 
offended. Not long after this event, I chanced to 
travel near the spot, and conversed with one of the 
keepers. ^^Itis all true, .sir," said -he; ^^the num- 
ber of tears I shed, no man can tell!. The deer, 
the stags, even the little &wns, ,most of which I had 
fondled in my arins, I saw barbarously butchered, 
before my face: and I could not sleep, for weeks, but 
I fimcied I heard them bleating to me for mercy." 

vm. 

We may here make a few observations on the 
inequality of punishments to crimes. In Wales, to 
the time of Henry VIII., the loss of a finger was 
compensated by one cow and twenty-pence; and a 

1 Asserted bjBmoe; dottl^ed by many; b«l confinacit by Clarke, 
and other trarellera. 
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^ h% 9eyei4y tbrymes <ten pounds) ^ In France^ it 
^as fiice 60 heuxoi;!^ to tow;b the hand of a free 
woinap> wUhoirt ^onsent^ that the offender was fined 
iiptless tl^aif fifteen sok of gold: while in Dahomy^ 
lA is este^in^,d criminal to discourse on politics^ or 
inde^ ta majke any remarks upon the administration 
of public affairs. 

$oi»e legislators seem to have borrowed their creeds 
firom the worst portion of the ancient ^toics^ who con- 
s]/4ered all crimes equal. Cicero^ and Horace^^ — if 
jsmHy occupied in profiting by the present, can be 
ftupid^ntly wise to profit by the past,— will t^ach them, 
equally with Beccaria and common sense> that the 
doctirine is neither suited to the principles of justice, 
^or eQ^flucive to the great purposes of public utility. 

There is no wisdom in fomenting provincial^ or even 
IMUional oatipathies. Governments, in general^ indi- 
cate gr^at weakness in this particular. Are the 
say^es of Africa worthy of imitating ? The Feloops^ 
qC the Graibi^ not only never forgive an injury, but 
tb^y tr^v^smlt their feuds firom one generation to 
%P9t^r. With tbem revenge is virtue, as among the 
ancient Romans. In Mess^% the people were even 
ffrcustomed to cut off the noses of their prisoners of 
T?^] to sftlt tkfem j apd then to send them to the court 
gf their prince. The fiiry of Tamerlane, Genghis 

> Utf» Wall. 278. • St. Foiz, toI. ii. p. 81. 

3 Norris's Mem. of Reign of Bossa Ahadee, p. 3. 

4 De Finibns. s Sat. lii. ▼. 97. 

. • Pa^'s Tra?d«, p. 16. 4lo. 7 FVytt*a Trar., p. 1«3. 

VOt. UI. I 
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Khao^ ai)d the sultans of the Turks^ were satiated hf 
receiving the heads of their enemies: and the Prus- 
sians exercised the wantonness of their hatred 
towards the French, during the late campaign^ 
hy cutting off their ears. The Javanese* have such, 
an antipathy to the natives of the Coromandel coast, 
whom they call Khojas, that they have the following 
proverb; ^' If you meet a snake and a Khoja, on the 
same road, kill the Khoja first, and the snake last." 

The tomahawk of an American Indian serves for 
a hatchet and a tobacco pipe : and the most ho- 
nourable ornaments in his hut are the scalps^ he 
has taken froni the skulls of his enemies. The act 
of scalping seemed so worthy a practice to the early 
settlers of Kentucky, that they not only imitated 
the example, by scalping the Indians; but even cut off 
the skin from the backs of those, that had fallen, and 
made razor-straps^ of them. To the lasting disgrace 
of the French and English, the practice of scalping 
was even encouraged by both, during their senseless 
contests on the American continent. The American 
allies of Great Britain bore such an antipathy to the 
French, that they threw the dead bodies^ and mangled 
limbs of their prisoners into cauldrons; and devoured 
them with as much pleasure, as if they had been 
animals. The Battas of Sumatra, too, eat the flesh 
of their enemies; not so much for the value of the 
food, but as a method of shewing their scorn and 
detestation. Montaigne^, contrasting similar prac-- 
tices with the barbarities .of the rack^ feelingly 

I Raffles' Hist, of Java» p. IH 4to. 
• Palmer's Trar. Amer.^ p. 108. s B. I. ch. 30. 
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observies^ " I think there is far more barbarity in 

tormenting men by racks and torments^ and then 

roasting them alive^ than there is in eating them after 

thiey are dead." 

IX. 

Alexander has been praised for his great and noble 
qualities, till the ear and the heart are weary of the 
wantonness ! The following instance is sufficient to 
give the negative to all his virtues. No man of a noble 
mind could have been guilty of a crime, so foul, under 
any circumstances. He caused 6,000 Thebans to be im- 
resistingly butchered by thesword.^ The slaughter coti* 
tinned, while any blood remained to be shed, except 
that of women, children, and old men. These he 
spared, it is true; but he sold 30,000 of them into 
slavery ! And yet, — ^because he performed several shewy 
actions, and delivered many shewy sentiments, hehas 
been represented almost as a god I That he was supe- 
rior to a host of warriors, by whom he has been suc- 
ceeded, may safely be allowed ; b^t, like all other con- 
querors, he was the pest, the scourge, andnuisan<ie 
of his timet He had not a virtue, that did not 
spring from his vanity; and if Aristotle h«d no 
other claim upon posterity, than the circumstance of 
having been his tutor, the historian, faithful to his 
trust, would have consigned his memory to disgrace. 

In the various histories of Alexander's successors 
alnd^ the Romans, innumerableinstances of cruelty are 
recorded, equal to any, committed by,Africanor Ame- 
rican savages. As to Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, 
their very names ar6 disgraces to the universe ! 

* t Diod. Sicul. XTii. c. 4. 
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. MoA^gne^ dedares, t}i«at su/ch instances oicm^ty 
o«wrre^in France^ during the Civil Warg, as were 
almo$li incredible^ He says^ tli^t murder was openly 
and frequently committed^ not from lust of powe^r^ 
of revenge, or of avarice ; but merely for the luxury 
to die perpetrator of seeing the victims die. To feast 
ibe ear with their groans, and to delight the ^e witli. 
their contortions ;^-for these purposes, and theseonly, 
new deaths and new torments were invented eve^ 
day. Perhaps, however^ none of those cruelties ex- 
ceeded an instance, ^recorded by Froisssirt^. In the 
year 1958, some peasants, being oppressed by the 
noblea^, seized upon one of their castles. ^^ They 
hung the lord of it upon a gallows,^' says the annaltet } 
^^ violated his vrife and daughter in his presence; 
roasted hini upon a spit ; compelled his wife and chiU 
dnen to eat of hi^ flesbi. ai^d tbenmas^acred the whole 
fiimily, and bunded the cius^le/' 

(Vibe cruelties, ex^cised by tiie French in:£gypty 
we may have spm^ conception from a passage^ in 
Miot'a History of that Campaign^. ^^ All the horr<Hrs 
which aoccHnpapy tii^ capture of a town are repeated 
in every street, and iu every hojose. You bear the 
eriee. of a violated girl, calling invfunfor help to a 
mother, whom they are outraging in the same man* 
ner: to a father whom they are butchering. Noa9y- 
him is reis^ected. Hhe blood streams on every side : 
at every step you inee<; with human beings, groanpg 

1 Book ii. ch. xi. « Kaims^ vol. 1. p. 358. 

3 M^moires poar senrir k THistoire des Expeditions ea Egjpte et en 
Syrie. 
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wild expiring/' And yet^ when Lomg Bonltparte 
bdidd Ibe ferocity of the Arabs^ be could overlocdc 
the barbarities of his countrymen^ and exclaim^ 
^^ €ould Rousseau but have seen the outrages, which 
we witness, he would have trembled with rage and 
vexation, that he should ever have been so wanton 
JBS to admire savages. Ah ! I woidd Ibat philanthro- 
pfsts would come into the deserts of Africa : they 
would soon be reconcikd to men of education." In 
fact, whether seen in civilized, or in barbarous life, 
&tere is but too much reason to fear, that Julian* was 
almost justified in his opinion, that tiiere is no animal 
in the worid to be feared by man, so much as man 
bknself. 

X. 

The Rohnuib were barbarous, even in their 
sports and pastimes. Viewing them as a polished 
and powerful people, tliey were the greatest monsters 
under tbe canopy of heaven ! In other countries^ a 
tove of blood and the luxury of it are, for the most 
part, the distinguishing characteristics of barbarous 
societies; but in civilizedRome itwas an af^petite. The 
profligacy of their manners was such^ during the Iri* 
iimvirate of Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar, that 90 
honourable man would serve in any office^ : and, for 
the space of eight months, there was not a single 
Btagistrate in Rome. And yet— these were the men, 
whose commands l^uoigs were accustomed to receive^ 
as if they came from *' the immortal gods^." They 

1 Ammtan : Maroellinus, lib. xxii. 
• Appian. i Lky, lib. xiv^ c. 23* 
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not only buried in the public ways, to familiarize the 
people with thevensigns of death; but they accustomed 
themselves to witness the most tragic realities at their 
banquets. Streams of blood stained not only the 
floors of their halls^ ; but their very tablea and drink- 
ing-cups. 

But the barbarities of the. Coliseum eclipsed 
ev^n the gladiatorial exhibitions ; and Rome fre- 
quently echoed, from one hill to another, with the 
cries of wild beasts, let loose into the arena, the 
like of which had never been witnessed, or heard^ 
in any other country. It was reserved for Justinian 
to abolish the barbarities of the amphitheatre. 

The Dahomees^ are said to take a peculiar species 
of pleasure in contemplating human skulls. The 
king of that country said to a traveller, ** Some heads 
I place at my door ; others I throw into the market- 
place. This gives a grandeur to my customs ; this 
makes my enemies fear me; and this pleases my 
ancestors, to whom I send them." The king even 
sleeps in a room, paved with the skulls of those per- 
sons of distinction, whom .he has taken prisoners. 
'^ Thus" he frequently exclaims, " I can trample <mi 
the skulls of my enemies, whenever I please." The 
Grand Signior, too, is frequently glutted with the 
heads and ears of his enemies ; more than 300 pair 
of ears having been sent to him at one time. 

The Sardinians and Berbycians^ were murdered by 
their own sons. In several parts of America they 

I Silias Italicus, lib. zi. v. 51, &c. 

• Norris's Journey to the Court of Bossa Ahadee, p. 129. 

9 iElian. Var. Hist. lib. iv, c.. 1. 
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bury the old^ before they are dead : aud the Bac- 
trians^ and Hyrcanians even exposed their old men 
to be lacerated and destroyed by large mastiffs^. This 
was a practice^ posterity would have been justified in 
not crediting^ had we not indubitable authority^'^ that 
Alexander caused it.to be entirely superseded. The 
Mas6aget8B^ pierced their dying friends with arrows. 

XI. 

Among the ancient Romans even suicide was 
respected and approved : Julian made a law to prevent 
it» In the present times, it is esteemed in Hindostan 
frequently justifiable, and never criminal ; while in Ja^ 
pan and Macassar^ men and women frequently commit 
this crime, in order the sooner to arrive at beatitude. 

Death is when the soul voluntarily quits the body ;— 
suicide when the body forcibly separates itself from 
the soul. In respect to these we may venture, with 
some.modifications, to agree with Julian ; that he, who 
would not die, when he must, and he, who dies before 
he ought, are both cowards'^ alike. The Stoics are 

»Al80 in South Africa, Tiiunberg, ii. 194. The IncUansofHodson'i 
Bif strangle* tbeir fathers, at their own request, f and esteem such 
GoppUaDce an act of piety. 

9 Montesquieu^ b. x. ch. 6. 

3 The Marquis de St. Aubin esteems this an impossibility* Vide 
Ti^it€ de r Opinion, torn. v. p. 78. 

4 Strabo. s Herod, clio. c. zvi. 

* fi Montesquieu, b. xxiv. p. 19. Forbin's Memoirs. 

7 *' Minima pars fortitudinls," says Gmtius, from Lucan, " erat mor- 
tem oppetere." " To die," says Euripides, *' is not the worst of human 
ills ; it is to wish for death and be refused the boon.*'— f/^r^ra. 

• Ellis's Voy. to Hudson's Bay. f M'Kcevoi-'s Voyage, p. 63, 
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accnsed x>f having held <%e doctrine, diat aman migiit 
IdH himself, when he couid not live xvbh digaaty* 
THas sentiment, however, is at variance with th^ 
whole tenure of their creed. But suicide, in sone 
countries, has not only been regarded with xadol- 
gence, but esteemed honourable. 

In India the voluntary deaths of women, on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, have been celebrated 
for many ages. It had loiig prevailed, previous to the 
time of Herodotus : it continued in that of Cicero^ 
and Propertius^: and is but now partially yiehUng 
before the benignity of the Christian code'. Chani*- 
bers supposes, that, in his time, more than 10,000 
widows burnt themsdves, every year^ in the northern 
provinces of Hindostan« The same custom obtained 
m Thrace*. 

The wives of the king of DalH>my^ destroy aU 
the fimiiture, gold, silver, and cord omam^its of hfe 
palace at his death; and, having done so, murder each 
other. , 

The Gymnosophists, also, esteemed it a virtue to 

die upon a fUneral pile, on attaining a limited age. 

, Calanus^ sacrificed himself before the whole army <tf 

Alexander ; and the example was followed by aa 

» Tnsc. Qoaesr. lib. v. c. 27. • Lib. iii. El. 13., t. 17, Ac 

s Something analogcins to this was prBctSsed In Gaaly* and Britain .f 
4 Herodotllib. T. 
5 Norriii's Jour, to the Court of Bona Ahadee, p. 139. 
8 Strabo, Hb. xr/p. 1043. 

• Pdmp. Mda« lib. iii. c. ii. f De Bell, CMl. ▼!. c 19. 
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inditfti 8Age at Athene. Qb his tomb was inscrflM ^ 
«^fii»ie T«st the ashes of Zsrnumo Chagas^ an Indiaa 
philosopher, who, after the manner of his country, 
iteHritited himself to a yohintary dealh/' 

tlie Hyperboreans^ comantted suicide after adi^ 
ferent mainner. They invited tb&t friends to a ban- 
ifaHi and, after indidgjng in thefeast, threw themselves 
from a precipice into Ab sea. Near Puchmarry, in 
India, there is a cave, sacred to Mahadeo, called Deo 
Pahar, over which rises a high mountain, whence 
devotefes frequently precipitated themselves on a par* 
ticular day of the year. A similar practice prevails 
among the tribes' of Berar and 6ondwa]lna^ To .the 
firmer of these mountains^ mothers, who are childless, 
go end vow to ofibr up their first-bom by throwing 
them down the precifrice* And this is frequently 
done, when a child is bom after the vow. In the 
Idiigdom of Kanftra,^ also, zealots and devotees 
tobjject themselves to volui^tary deaths f while the 
Scandinavians^ thought no one went to lihe hall of 
Valhalla, but those, who died in battle^ by saicidej or 
by soine other violent means. 

Phaedon^ and Cleombrotus of Ambrada thirsted so 
much for immortal life, tliat they threw themselves 
into the sea to obtain it. The example was followed 
by many of the earlier Platonists. The disciples of 
Hegesias^, also, frequently committed suicide, in the 

> PUd. Nat. HUt. lib. iv. C. 12. • Asiat. Researches, vol. vii. 

3 Hamilton'^ Accoaut of the East- Indies, vol. i. p. 280. 
4 Mallet. North. Aotiq. vol. ii. p. 314. 
5 Cfe. 'roc. Qoeit.lib. i. c. 34. « Ibkl. 
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h<^ of acquiringra Iifi^ uiuM. iii Mjg.Tiihl thw the pre- 
sent. It was in consequence of this^ tbafc Flalcmjr 
forbad Hegesias^ to lecture. 

One of the priaoes of Lithuania^ even enacted 
eoicide, as a law of humanity. Every man, therefore^ 
whom the judges condemned to die, were compelled 
to be their own estecuttoners ; since he thought it 
criminal in the laws to permit any man to punidn a 
crfane, by which he had not been a sufferer^« 

In Marseilles, sipcide was regularly permitted by 
the laws. Poison was kept at the public expense ; 
and every one was allowed to . drink of it, who could 
shew a suffici^t cause before the magistrates. . Vale- 
rius Maximus^ relates a curious instance of this cus* 
torn, in another quarter. A lady having arrived at an 
Advanced age, in the enjoyment of all earthly conve- 
niences, feared it probable, that if she consented to 
live longer, fortune would, in some way or other, 
overwhelm^ her with misfortunes : she therefore 
poik»ned herself in the presence of all her family. 
This occurred in the island of Negropont.' Sextu^ 
Pompey was present at the curious scene; and 
learned, with surprise, that suicide was not only 
allowed by the laws, but that it was held in no little 
esteem. 

i- Witholde. Mootaigoe, book iii. p. 14. 
3 Suicide is, in Bome measure, couoteiianced by the code of Jastinian. 
The manner, in which the subject is treated. Is extremely guarded and 
remarlcable. << Si quis impatientia doloris, aut taedio Titae, ant morbo, - 
ant ftirore, aut pudore, mori maluit^ uon animadvertatur in eum. — Ff. 
49,16/6. 

3 Lib. ii. c. 6. De Externis Institut. sect. vii. 
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This crime, too^ was tegacded with coniplaoency in 
other cities^ connected with Greece. In the capital of 
€eos, one of the Cyclades, and the birth-place of Pn> 
dicu8, Simonides^ Bacchylides, and other celebrated 
characters^ every one was pernkitted to die voluntarily 
by law, who had attained the age of sixty : a custom, 
allowed upon the pretence, that every mati usurped a 
station in life, which another ought to fill, when he 
became incapable of military service. 

xn. 

In ancient times, whole cities^ devoted themselves to 
voluntary deaths, in order to prevent themselves 
fi'om falling into the power of their enemies: and 
this, too, not imfrequently after quarter had been 
.offered them by the conqueror. Several instances 
are recorded by Livy and Plutaf ch. The Xanthians 
considered voluntary death so glorious, that multi- 
tudes committed that crime, during the period in 
which they were besieged by Brutus : and the men 
of Saguntum burnt their wives, children, and them-- 
selves, in one colnmon pile, rather Uhan fall into the 
hands of the Romans. 

Numantia had neither walls, bastions, nor towers : 
and yet it resisted the power and skill of the Romans 
upwards of fourteen years. At length, Scipio Africanus 
was charged with the conduct of the siege. His army 
consisted of 60,000 men: a body more than fifteen 
times larger than that of the Numantines, who made 
a gallant, and indeed almost miraculous, resistance. 
But supplies being at length cut off, they were 
1 Diod. Sic. lib. zyii. c. 18. a Phit. in VU.BniU 
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reduced to the necessity of IMsig on the flesh of 
horses ; then (m that of their oompfmionS) slaila In i^ 
siege I and lastly to draw lots among themselves, tti 
li^is extremity, tiiey were summoned to surrender. 
They refused with indignation; i?et fire to Ibehr 
houses ; and threw themselves, their wives, and their 
children, into 1*ie flames. A few, and those only, who 
had {>reviously deserted to the enemy, disgraced the 
triumph of the conqueror. 

When the inhabitants of Phocia were routed by the 
Thessaliansy in the midst of their distress, they raised 
H pile of combuistible materials; and resolved, by the 
advice of Deiphantus, to bum their wives and chil- 
, dren, radier than see them led into captivity. This 
desperate proposition was unanimously approved of 
by the women, who decreed a crown to Ddphantus, 
for having suggested it. The pile was prepafed, and 
the women stood ready to devote themselves ; when 
the Phocians, animated by sudi an heroic sacrifice, 
rushed upon their enemies; entirely routed them; 
-and saved the state. 

A remarkable instance is recorded of the Jews, by 
Josephus. At the siege of Jerusalem by Vespasian, 
some Jews took refiige in the castle of Masada, in 
which they were blockaded by the Romans. These 
Jews were under the commas of Eleazer, by whose 
advice they murdered their wives and children ; and . 
ten men were chosen by lot to destroy the rest. Upon 
the execution of this, one of the ten was chosen to 
•destroy the remai^ng nine. This he executed, fired 
the palace, and stabbed himself. Of 967 persons. 



only ftye tH>y8 rad two woQieiJi escaped, by hldiag 
tbemaelyea iu th^ aqu^ducto* 

In the reign of Richard I.> a severe persecution 
raged m England against the Jews, by the hatred 
of the people, who were enthusiastic in the appror 
bation of the Crusade war* An this time,: muMitudes 
of Jews were barbarously murdered by the populaee 
at Lynn; St. Edeg^uAd's Bury; Lincoln; Stamford; 
Norwich; and, above all, at Y<»rk. Fire bundi^ 
Jews having been admitted into the casde Qf that city, 
for protection, with their, wives and ehUdjren, the 
people surrounded the castle, and insisted upon the 
Jews surrendering at disoreticNi. The Jews offered 
large sums to be permitted to retire, with their f»xmr- 
lies, out of the ciifey. The populace, however, insisted 
upon giving them no quarter. Upon which a rabbin> 
of more authority than any of the rest, seeing the 
desperate condition, to which he and his persuadon 
were reduced, proposed to the Jews, that, rather 
than fall into the hands of the Christians, they should 
destroy themselves. The proposition we3 agreed to^ 
and carried into immediate execution. They mur^ 
dwed first their i^ves and children; then their ser- 
vants.; and lastly themselves. 

XIIL 

Herodotus asserts, that many Scythians clothed 
themselves in the skins of men, and drank out of their 
MniUs. The first Feuillans, on the contrary, used 
human skulls for drinking cups, in order to mortify 
their appetites*. Eating men, assuredly, prevailed 

> L'Hifltoire dogmaUque et morale da Jeane, p. 92. Paris^ 1741. 
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fmong the Scordisci of PbBnonia. Hunmn flesh ttnr 
frequently been eaten by sailors^ when driven to ex- 
tremity at sea. The law of {Nreservation extends not 
to this monstrous purchase of human life. The prac- 
tiee ought to be condemned; a^d the perpetrators 
punished. It is still less to be excused on shore, 
even in the utmost extremity of famine : and yet it - 
has been practised in many cities and countries* 
Even the French and Chinese have followed the 
example. Duriifg a period of scarcity, occasioned by 
a deluge, the latter fed on human flesh: and the 
Gauls of Gascoigny, during the siege of Alecia, ate 
the bodies of those, who were incapable of bearing 
arms. JuvenaP, however, in alluding to this cir^ 
cumstance, qualifies the account by adding, estfanw,. 
At the capture of Rome by the Goths, in 410, the 
lands not having been tiUed, for some time, and the' 
ports being blockaded, such distress prevailed, that 
human flesh was publicly sold in the markets; and 
many mothers ate their own children. At the time^ 
in which Belisarius was employed in the Gothic war^^ 
a horrible &mine afflicted Italy. Procopius assures 
us, that multitudes, in the agony of their want, com- 
mitted suicide. Numbers ate acorns and the grass 
of the fields. Many mothers even destroyed their 
own children and ate them : and one woman, who lived 
by letting lodgings, murdered and ate no less than 
seventeen strangers, who had lodged at her house in 
succession. Her enormities coming, by accident, to 
the knowledge of the eighteenth, after he had entered 
her house^ he dispatched her. 

> Sat. XT.?. 93. 
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The annals of Milan reeoM an instance^ in TrUeh 
a woman had such an appetite for human fleshy that 
she absolutely enticed children into her house, whefe 
she killed, salted, and ate them. She was discovert ;> 
broken on the wheel; and burnt, in the year 1519* 

The Jews, above all other people, are accused of 
tMs disgusting practice. An instance is recorded, in 
the second book of Kings', where two women aie 
described, as agreeing to eat their two sons, during 
the famine in Samaria. And when the Jews de«- 
stroyed upwards of 300,000 Romans, in the time of 
Trajati, they are said to have glutted thdr rage by 
feeding on their bodies. These enormities were even 
foretold by their prophets. In Baruch^ it is written, 
that ^^ the man shall eat tiie flesh of his own son, and 
the flesh of his own daughter.'* In Deuteronomy^, 
Moses describes it, as being one of the curses, entailed 
upon their heirs, for the crime of disobedience: 
^'Thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body; the 
flesh of thy sons and thy daughters in the siege, and 
in the straightness, wherein thine enemies shall dis- 
tress thee. The tender and. delicate woman, which . 
would not set the sole of her foot to the ground,- for 
delicacy and tenderness, shall eat the children, which 
she shall bear; for want of all things, secretly, in 
the siege.*' 

During the great famine at Moscow, not less 
than 500,000 persons perished. Multitudes were 
seen in the roads and streets; some dead; some ex- 

> Ch. n. V. 28. « Ch. ii. r. 3. s Cb, uvHl r. &3. 



y^^^jlf; find s^MKie with hay and sUramr k^ th^k momihs. 
Children sold their parents 6>r bread; ajid eveu 
msMlib^^ and fibers sailed their hunger with the 
bo^es of their children. 

Ihirins the rei^ of Shftb HnsseTn^ Ispabto ^as 
Vesl^^ hy Itfi^miid^ ehi^CoiitheAfghaans; when 
te ^mieged> having Qonsymed tb^r horses, mules, 
cmnels, the leaves and harl( of tre^^ and even do^^ 
i^d leather, finishedj-^^ogr^t was the faniine,— «wiiih 
ttOjt only eatlsig their neighbours and £^Uaw citizenSi 
hilt th^r very babes. During this sieg^ more human 
bdn^s weife deyoured^ thaa was ever knpwn in a sieg^ ' 
tefore. Mahmiid having at length listened to ternui 
of capitulation, H^seyn clad hifi^self in mourning} 
and with the W&li of Arabia, and other officers of hi^ 
court, proceeded to the camp of his adversary, and 
resigned the empire. Th^ Afghaun chief, in receiving 
%fak resignation, exclaimed, ^^ Such is the instabilitj^ 
el aU humi^ grandeur! God disposes of empires, as 
he pleases, and takes them, from one to give to aaajeH 
ther ^^' This occurred in the year I7I6. Ihiring a 
Inte rev<;dution at Nai>Ie^, tx^, the lazarcmi are said to 
hare roasted mea in t)ie public streets: and to hav^ 
begged alms of the passengers, to enable them to 
buy breadi wherewith to eat their meat. This fury 
was directed against the Jacobins. 

The New Zeaianders,^ also, * ate the bodies of their 
enemies: Captain Fumeaux had t^i men devoyred 
by them. Knight is said to have found ^^ man eat<^^' 
on the coast of Labradore^; and when the American 

) Uawkeawortfa, vol. p. il.^ 3d9.; toI. iii,, p. 447^ Ac. 
« PurchasbifPilgiimes, vol. Hi., p. 827. . 
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Indians go to war, they put a large kettle on the 
fire, as an emblem, that they are about to destroy * 
their enemies, and will have the satisfaction of eating 
them after they are dead. Even in King George's 
Sound, where the natives are reported to be mild and 
inoffensive, they offered to our ships human skulls, 
hands and feet, with the flesh hanging upon them, 
by way of barter, with the same 'indifference, that 
they would have offered beef or mutton. 

The Derbices^ slew tlieir fathers and ate them. 
The Indians,^ also, ate the bodies of their parents. 
And when Darius^ inquired, of the Greeks, what re- 
ward could induce them to follow such example, they 
replied, ^^ no recompence under heaven!'* They 
shrunk with horror at the bare suggestion; but we 
are told, that when the Indians were advised to bum 
the bodies of their friends, their horror and disgust 
was fiiUy equal to that of the Greeks: grounding their' 
preference to their own custom on the piety of mak- 
ing themselves the tombs of their parents. In spite, 
however, of the Grecian disgust, Artemisia swal- 
lowed the ashes of her husband : and the act of be- 
coming his living sepulchre was associated with glory. 

XIV. 

It is curious to note a few laws and customs, preva- 
lent in some countries, in regard to womeur Poly- 
gamy has never been acknowledged in the northern 
regions of Europe; though Tacitus^ seems inclined 

> Tertulliati^ id Lib. CoDtr. Marclon. 
• Sezms Emplricufl, lib. ii. 3 Hero<]otii>, lib. ii|. 

4 De Morib. Germ., c. 18. 
VOL. III. K 
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ta believe, that it was occasionally idlowcd to kings in 
Qermany, but to no otberd. In Sweden it is a capital 
erime> both by the aHiCtenl; and the modem laws* 
In France, Henry the Second caused it^ also, to be 
punished with death ^ : an instance of cruelty^ not 
iQCuriow in a man, who had tibe disgustnig effrontery 
to live wit'h the mistress of his owa fetber ! la 
England/ ali^o, it was once punishable with death, but 
with benefit of clergy. 

Polyandry exists in Tibet,^ Malabar, and F^ita- 
gonia.^ In the second, women, may have as many 
husbands as they please. Hannlton^^ howev^, re- 
stricts them to twelve : children taking pedigrees 
from their mothers. The emperor of J^nagar^ he^ 
yond the Ganges, prides himself, on the contrary, in 
being ^^ the kingofkings,and the husbandof a thousand 
wives/' The king of Ashaatee is allowed the mystical 
number of three thousand three hundred and! thirty- 
three ; three thousand of whom are trained to arms, 
under a female officer. 

The custom of servitude for a certain period for- 
merly obtained in Aaa. Jacob served Laban for 
Rachel fourteen years. The custom of purchasing 
wives prevsuled amongst the Jews, Greeks, Thracians, 
Spaniards, Goths, Tartars, and Afghauns.^ The 
Assyrians and Babylonians even disposed of them by 
■ auction* The former custom stUl continues amo^ 
the Samoides, in Pegu, the Moluccas^ and m^ny otter 

> Father Bodio. 4 stat. i. Jac. L c. ii. 

9 Turner'a Embassy to the Court of theTeeshoo Lsina* 
4 Molina^ vol. i. p. 520, innotis. 5 Account of the Indies^ p. 311. 
< filpbiostone'tCaubu), p. 179^ 182. 4to» 
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4eaflti«barli#roii8 ccMiiitries. In CircmAsk, wives are still 
l)0Ufht They are exposed m the public market-* 
place; and a beautiflil woman is not unfrequently sold 
fer eight thousand piastres. In Scotland^ and even ia 
£]fglapd^^ wives^ in early times^ were^ also^ not nnfre-r 
quently sold. In England they have been, in some 
]^[istonoes, even left by will. Sir John Camois fol- 
lowed this example, ^^ I give and devise/' said he^ 
in his last testament, ^^ my wife Margaret to Sir 
William Painel, knight, with all her^goods, chattels^ 
and .appendages, to have and to hold, durmg the 
term of her natural life." I am not aware of any other 
instance of this nature; but it could not have been 
mnfrequent, since Pope Gregory, in a letter to Jjun-- 
4ranc, arehbisliop of Canterbury, says, that he is 
iaform^d> that in S^n^and men give away their wives^ 
while living ; or graint them by will to others, when 
they sbaU be dead. 

Cie^o describes a state of barbarism, in which no 
one knew his own offipring: Herodotus says, that 
the Auses of Lybia lived like animals : and Pliny and 
Diodoruft relate the same of the Garamantes and 
Taprobananes. The vahie of chastity was so little 
felt in some countries, that Herodoti^^ mentions a 
people^ whose women were accustomed to indicate the 
nnmber of their lovers, by the number of fringed 
tassels on their garment& . , 

The marine M alabars even make presents to stran- 
gers, m order to induce them to deflower thdr 
brides. Ulloa assures us, that a Peruvian esteems 

> Leges Etbelbert.i sect. xxxH. « Lib. iv^. 

K 2 
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himself dishonoured, if he find he has takm* 
a virgin for his wife : and De Guys relates, that 
Mitylenian women think themselves disgraced^ un- 
less strangers relieve them from the reproach of 
virginity. This is a cilstom of ancient date. But 
in Rome, virgins were so sacred, that their exe- 
cution was prohibited. The daughter of Sejanus, 
although condemned, could not, in consequence, le- 
gally be executed.* Her enemies were resolved, how- 
ever, to obviate the difficulty : before she was strang- 
led^ therefore^ she was ravished by the hangman. 

XV. 

In Venice, fathers and mothers once publicly sold 
their daughters to prostitution ; and their friends and 
neighbours frequently congratulated them on a good 
sale. It is curious, says Misson,^ to see a mother 
deliver up her daughter for a sum of money; and 
^wear solemnly, by her God, and upon her salvation, 
that she cannot sell Jiier for less. 

The religion of Zoroaster permitted marriages 
between brothers and sisters^ : the Tartars were 
eveh«allowed to marry their own .daughters^; and 
invest is, even in the present day, allowed by the 
laws of Spain and Portugal, after the ancient manner 
of Egypt,^ provided it is committed by a prince. As 
jto the Spanish and Portuguese princes, they are a 

1 Tacit. Annal.> lib. v« cap. 9. « Misfoo, yol. i. p. 267^ Ed. 1714. 

3 Philo, de Specialibus Legibus, qua pertinent ad precepta Deoalogi, 
p. 778. 

4 Hist. Tartary> part iii. p. 236. 

5 Vide Code de Incestiaetinatilibiu Naptiif,leg. viU. 
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disgrace to mankind for such a practice; and the 
sovereigns and princes of Europe ought to avoid con- 
taminating the purity of their blood by an union with 
such families, ^as they would shun the embrace of an 
ourang-outang. It is a crime, not to be tolerated in a 
christian land ! 

Solinus^ relates, that the kings of the Western 
Islands of Caledonia had no property of their own, 
but might make free use of their people!s: neither 
bad they any wives; but they had free access to those 
of their subjects. This law was enacted for the pur- 
pose of taking from them all power, as well as all 
inclination, for aggrandizing themselves, at the ex- 
pense of the state. 

Ovid^ alludes to nations, where fathers married 
their daughters, and mothers their sons. The Guebrea 
of the East permitted unions between brothers and 
sisters ; and Strabo gives a horrible picture of similar 
enormities among the African tribes. The Jews' mar^ 
ried their brothers' widows; a custom which still 
prevails in Caubul.* 

Pausanias says, the Greeks forbade second, mar- 
riages : and among the Thurians,^ he, who introduced 
a mother-in-law to his children, excluded himself 
from all participation in the public counsels. In India, 
some nations^ even slept with their wives in public. 

t C. zxxT. Tlie right of concubinage prevailed in Scotland, till the 
time of Malcolm III. Selilen, 

* Met. z. fab. ix. r. 35. 3 Law of Moses, Luke zx., 2, 8, 9. 

4 Elphinstone, p. 179, 4to. s Diodorus Sic, lib* xii. 

< Sextos fimpiricus, lib. i., c. 14. 
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The Spartans^ the Romans/ and the Tapurians^ not 
uufrequently lent theirs to their friends: and many 
islanders, even in the present day, visit European 
ships, mer% for the purpose of making a tender of 
their bosom companions. To refuse them is always 
a subject of mortification to the visitors ; and some- 
times even a signal for revenge. The Lapland^rs,^ 
also, offer their wives to strangers, and esteem the 
acceptance of them an honour. 

Though the custom of lending wives prevailed at 
Rome; wives enjoyed no privileges, emanating from 
themselves. During the consulship, husbands might 
kill their wives, if taken in adultery. The Julian law, 
enacted by Augustus,^ and confirmed by Domitian/ 
commuted it into the lo^s of dower; and gave the 
pimishment into the hands of the wife's father : but a 
woman, thus detected, in the time of the emperors, 
was condemned to prostitution, in the public streets, 
with whomsoever should please to disgrace himself 
with her, in that odious manner. This law^ was 
abolished by Theodosius. Bachelors were fined for 
living single*^; and rendered incapable of receiving 
legacies or inheritances,^ except from relatives. 

In Malabar,^ if a man is accused of receiving a 
favor from a lady of rank, superior to himself, he is 

1 Tertallian^ in Apolog., c 39. • Strabo, lib. ▼!!. 

3 Claite, Sctndinaria, p. 390. 4to. 

4 Saet. in Vit. Aug. c. 34. 5 Jmrenal, sat. ii. r. 30. 

« KtAmn, Socrates. EocL Hist. lib. ▼. c. 18. * 

7 Dion. HsUc. lib. xzxvii. • Lipsius Ezcovsioneft adTteit., am. Ub. iii. 

9lHlI<m'8¥oy.,p. 97,&e. 
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boand band and foot; carried before the prince; put 
to death | and the nearest of the lady's relations has 
the privilege of killing all his friends, for three days^ 
in that part of the country, where the crime was 
<^inmitted. 

These instances,-— drawn firom the practises of every 
climate,<^-eufficiently dkprove the argument of Mon- 
tesquieu. 



CHAPTER IV. 



WbknDu Bos says, that the most sublime geniuses 
are not born great, but only capable of becoming 
sucb^; and when he says, that want debases the ntind; 
and that genius, reduced through misery to write, 
loses one half of its vigour ; it is impossible not to 
acknowledge the propriety of his observations. But 
wbenhe proceeds to assert, that genius is principally the 
result, as it were, of climate, we must proceed to fects.® 

Nor can we implicitygive faith to the assertion of 
Tacitus, that the times, which have produced emi- 

»VoI.li.,<:h.vm. 

• VoUli.yCb. ix. icanforgiTe theAbb^ all things but two. lam 
disgusted with him, for gidng conuteoance and currency to Boileau's 
senseless clinquant, when applied to Tasso (vol. i. eh. xxxv.) ; and still 
more offbnded with \A% envy of English literature t since » in an express 
dissertation on traisedy, he has not once mentioned Sbaltespeare. And, 
yet«*^"as if to mark the insult more strongly,— he speaks of Otway's Venice 
PreiisrTed ; an English translation of Moliire's Comedies ; Phillip's 
Distressed Mother; Rochester's Valentinian; and Wycberley*s Plain 
Dealer. He could, also, quote a detached sentiment of Addison, where 
he accuses English triigedy of havlag better ityte ^an sentiment. 
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nent men^ have also produced men, capable of esti- 
mating their merits.' For eminent men have been 
produced in many ages, that possessed no power of 
forming adequate estimates of their value : and their 
reward has, therefore, arisen out of the applause and 
admiration of posterity. In fact, — there is not one 
evil, that does not arise out of the inability of men to 
estimate real benefits. 

Sir John Chardin seems to have given the tone to' , 
the opinions of Du Bos. ** The temperature of hot 
climates," says he,^ " enervates the mind as well as 
th^ body ; and dissipates that fire of imagination, so 
necessary for invention. People are incapable, in 
those climates, of such long watchings and strong 
applications, as are requisite for the productions of 
the liberal and mechanic arts." But though this 
hypothesis, in my opinion, is destitute of data and 
solidity, there is, assuredly, great truth, great inge- 
nuity, and great beauty, in many of the arguments, 
adduced to its support. 

But let iis speak of results. Has not poetry been 
cultivated on the burning shores of Hindostan ; in, 
Java; iu China; in Persia; in Arabia; in Pidestine; 
in Greece; in Italy; in Germany; in France; in 
Great Britain ; and in Iceland ? Thus we see, that 
poetry has been successfully cultivated in every spe- 
cies of soil ; and in every degree of latitude. That 
the poetry of one country is not suited to the readers 
of another is only a confirmation of the opinion, that 

> Description of Persia, di. tIi. 
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the beauty of poetry, as well as that, oi the person^ is 
rebtiye : all nations relishing their own poetry most. 

In respect to architecture. There we shall find, 
that experience militates in toto against the hypothe- 
sis. The wxA of China; the pagodas of India; the 
mosques of the Mahometans; the ruins of Palmyra^ 
Balbec, Memphis, and Thebes; the Pyramids; St. So- 
phia of Constantinople; Athens; Rome; France and 
England : what do all these objects, cities, and coun- 
tries prove, but that architecture has^ be^n practised 
in every climate. The only difference consists in the 
diversity of tastes: some countries delighting u^ the 
greatness of bulk, and others in the greatness of maunev* 

I am even disposed to doubt, in some degree, the ex- 
tensiveness of the argument in respect to health. In 
Columbo (Ceylon) are assembled every tint of the 
human skin^ : African negroes ; Caffres ; . Javans ; 
Chinese ; Hindoos ; Persians ; Armenians ; Malays ; 
Cingalese; Malabars; Arabs; Moors; Portuguese; 
Dutch ; English ; and every species of half casts ! 
They all enjoy their healths. This is, almost of itsd^ 
sufficient to prove, that health does not depend upon 
the parallels of latitude. The human fr£^me is, in fact^ 
adapted to Equatorial heat and Arctic cold. The chief 
precaution in founding settlements, therefore, is re^ 
duced to that of avoiding situations, in which beat is 
accompanied by moisture. 

In regard to virtue. If one order of men is found 
in a coimtry, capable of exercising every species of 

» Perceval. 
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beneToleace; why may not the vrtu^ pec^iie ? Svwy 
species of crime is eomtrdtted m India ; yet the Partee 
mafchants of Bombay exceed all the merdiaats in the 
worlds for active benevolence and philanthropy. This 
character was first giv^i them by Ovin^n; and it 
has been attested by almost every traveller since, 
-down to Lord Valentia, and Sir William Ousely« In a 
country, exhibiting such a frightful dissoliitioii of 
iBioralSy it refreshes the soul to read of their vir- 
tues i If men really and ardently desired repose^ 
they Vi;<ould retvnm to vegetable diet: till ifa^ do, 
lliey mny rest decidedly assured, that all their plans 
of haziness wili be little better than chimerical. 

H. 

A few observations may here be introduced^ relative 
to food : for some persons suppose, that food has great 
influence. In Java, white ants, as well as every q^ 
^es of worm, are esteemed dainties ; the Arabs eat 
locusts; the Indians of Cumana^ millepedes; the 
Bushiesmen of Africa, spiders ; the Hottentots, grass- 
uppers and snakes ; the Tonquinese^ feog& ; and the 
Ft«nch and Viennese, snails. In New Holland, the 
natives eat caterpillars ; and some of the Bramins of 
India esteem the grain, which has passed throu$^ the 
cow, as the purest uid most exquisite of food I 

In certain districts of Bengal they not only eat the 
sheep, but the skin ; not only the skin but the wool ; 
«nd not only the wool, but the very entrails : beings 
like the Moors of Africa, always in the extremes of 
abstinence and gluttony. 
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- The Chinese^ residing on rivers or the cofists, like the 
bears of Kamschatka^^ and the sheep of ancient Persia,^ 
live almost entirely on fish. The Persians, on the 
contrary, will never touch it, if they can get any things 
else to eat : and the natives of Caurifiristan, ne^* 
Caubul, abhor it; though they eat animal food of 
every other kind. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
prefer it to all things ; and, like the Icelanders and 
the inhabitants of the coast of Caithness, will even 
cat sea-weed,* 

The existence of cannibals was, for a long time, 
^sputed ; and it would be well, if it could be dii^uted 
6tiU: but the fact is established beyond the possibility 
of doubt. The Caribbees were accustomed to devour 
the bodies of the negroes, whom they fought in 
Guiana^ ; and the New Zealanders still cut dieir pri- 
soners in pieces, broil, and eat them : while in Ce- 
lebes^ sevend instances have occurred, in which, after 
they have slain their enemy, they have cut out liie 
heart, and eaten it while it was warm.* Riche dis- 
covered the ossa innominata of a young girl in the 
ashes of a fire, left by the'savages of New Holland^: 
the natives of New Caledonia,'^ also, are cannibals: 

> Paring the yean 1S16 and 1^17, the Ash having foraakeii the eeast^ 
an locredible Bumber of bears issued from their retreats; invaded the 
north-east tracts of Siberia; and devoured a great number of inhabi- 
tants. « Quintus Cnrtins. 

s Puotts Palaatus. 4 Bwcroft^ Nat. Hfsl. p. XO. 

5 Hist. J«nt, Appendix F.^ vol. ii. p. 179* 

< Voy. in Sevxh of I«a Peroise, vol. i. p. 173. 

7 D'Entrecasteaux' Voy. by LabiUardiere, vol. ii. p. 199-225 ; vol. 
p. 333. 
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When a war broke out upon the island of Jonga^ 
taboo (Polynesia), the most horrible atrocities were 
committed; and the missionaries, who lived in the 
greatest possible state of mental suffering, saw women 
dip their hands in the wounds of the slain, and lick 
the blood. One prisoner was roasted alive on the 
fidd of battle ; and another was cut up, while still 
breathing, and eaten raw. But the Paramahausans 
of Hindostan are even more disgusting than these : 
for they eat the putrid bodies, which they find floating 
down the Ganges. They esteem the brain the most 
exquisite of food ; and many of them have been seen, 
near Benares, floating on dead bodies, feasting upon 
them raw. Authorities for the existence of this 
monstrous appetite are so numerous, and so respect* 
able, that it can neither be questioned nor denied* 
But of all demi-civilized qountries in the world, India 
does afford such instances of human corruption^ thaft 
the soul is sick ! 



CHAPTER V. 



Under the line the heat is not so oppressive, at 
within three or four degrees of the tropics^ : the days 
being shorter. At the Equator, days and nights are of 
equal lengths ; twelve hours each : near the tropics 
the longest day consists of thirteen hours and an half. 
The Hindoos divide their year into six seasons; the 
dewy, the cold, the rainy, and the hot; the period ci 

> Daminer's Voy., vol. ii., p. 33. 
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tpriug, and the clearing tip of the rain. But though 
Uie Hindoos number so many seasons, there is, by no 
means, a great variety of climates in Hindostan. Be- 
fore the coming of the rain, the earth appears pul- 
verized and parched like a desert; the rain com- 
mences, and the hills and vallies are covered with 
verdure. The rain ceases, and, for nine successive 
months, scarcely a cloud deforms the matchless sere- 
nity of the sky. Through this country runs a parallel 
chain of mountains, from north to south: when it is 
winter on one side, it is summer. on the other. 

The neighbourhood of Wassota abounds in moun- 
tains, rising in succession one above another, in many 
a spacious amphitheatre ; yielding the pepper vine^ 
the Malacca cane, the bastard nutmeg, and a pro- 
fusion of flowering shrubs and aromatic plants.; 
presenting abundant materials for the naturalist, 
geologist, and botanist. Many scenes in this country 
resemble part of the province of Kiriti-ula, in eastern 
Tartary— so remarkable for the solemnity of its silence. 
To the north of Mugdeu it is a continued succession 
of vast forests, stupendous mountains, deiep vallies, 
and desert wildernesses; with scarcely a house, a 
cottage, or a hut. These scenes are peopled with 
wolves, tigers, bears, and serpents. Nothing is heard 
but the roaring of woods, the rushing of rivers, the 
fidl of cataracts, the hissing of serpents, and the 
howling of beasts of prey. In the midst of all these 
scenes of horror grow roses, violets, and yellow lilies. 

How does this country differ from Nova Zembla an^ 
Greenland, whose rocks are almost insensible to 
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spring'; and froxo Icelandi where the Amf Mjbntr 
geasoB of the year^ exhibit uot a aingk star ^ and where 
at another*— 

The western cloads retain their yellow glow. 

While Hecla poors her flames thro* boundless wastes of snow. 

Tkg Sealder.^3terHng. 

Hqw <}oei9 it differ^ too, from a large portlcHi of Crim > 
TiHtary^ where scarcely a.brook is heard to miinaut, 
or $ bush, a shrub, or a bramble^ dre ever seen ta 
grow! Crini Tlurtary is subject to few phenoniend ji 
but Gre^Iand is frequently visited by one, whiph is 
sekbm witaessed in aUy other quarter of the world. 
SoiftetiBies the ilnages of travellers are reflected on a 
frosen cloud, as in a mirror ; at other times, the ship0 
in the harbours, with their sails unfurled^ and their 
sitreamers flying, with huts, animals, trees, and other 
oi:||ects> are reflected, magnified, or diminished, ac* 
Gording to their distances, and the density of the 
atmosi^here. These phenomena resemble the Fatti' 
Margana in Sicily, which Howel erroneously attri-^' 
hutes to a bitumen, that issues from rocks at the hot*, 
torn of the sea. A phenon^non similar^ though of 
more striking e£fect, was* observed by Vernet, the 
landscape painter ; who, during his stay in Italy, saw 
a town, with aU its houses, towers, palaces, andr 
steeples, completely reversed in the atmosphere- 
Than Greenland^ in no quarter of the globe co^ki 
the sciences of gravitation, magnetism, and ^lectrici^, 
be cultivated with such probability of prodneiqg ad- 
vantageous results. Than Spits^bergen, no country 
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is more sublime and terrific. Its peaks are inac-- 
cessible; capt, as they are, with snow^ coeval with 
the globe* Its vall^s are choaked With glaciers^ 
wMcb^ in spring, pour vaat cataracts of melted sbow 
from their bosoiBS : while, in sununer, the mid-day aud 
the midnight are illuminated with almost equal spleop* 
dour. In this island there are no settled inhabitant f 
but the Russians occasionally resort to it for thepur** 
pose of huntiii^ bears. No lightning was ever se«ii 
there ; nor was a single burst of thunder evar haardi"" 
Craggy mountains rise, infantastic shapes, higher tbtn 
the clouds; the glens are choaked with eternal snows; 
and ice is seen floating, in every di)*eetion, of a 
fine blue ;.exhibiting archer, coves^ carves, cylinders, 
spl^roids) and pyramids. Amid these scenes of deso- 
lation polar bears, seals, and walrusaes^ take up tAu6ir 
abode ; and along the ocean fly the larus g^cus, the 
lams arctieus, the alea alld, and the beauti^ knit 
ebumeus, with the stana hirundo ; the plumage of 
which snrpasses^ that of all other birds in the arctio 
regions. But — 

W ithin the encIo3nre of yoar rock3 
No herds have ye to boast ; nor bleating floclcQ ; 
No groves have ye ; no cbearful sound of bifd. 
Or voice of turtle in your land Is heard. 

But the whistling of the winds, the collision of large 
masses of ice, and the roaring of the ocean, conspire 
to create a combination of sounds, unequalled in any 
ofh^ region ; and form a characteristic accompani- 
ment to the finest picture of desolate grandeur, that 
the world contains. 
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II. 
t Circassia, lying near the Caucasus, forms a strikiiig 
contrast to the manners of its inhabitants. It is a 
country more delicious, in point of natural produc- 
tions, than it is possible to imagine : but it is a para- 
dise, peopled with human wasps and serpents. For 
the inhabitants are represented as going armed to 
their harvests; almost every man is said to be a rob- 
ber; and every woman either the daughter, sister, 
wife, or mother of an assassin. 

To the climate of Circassia we may compare the 
elevated province of Cashmere ; a district, not more 
celebrated for the temperature of its climate, than 
for the elegance of form, and beauty of countenance, 
which, if we except the Circassians, distinguish the 
Cashmerians above all the nations of the earth. 
Bounded by the mountains of Tartary and the Cau- 
casus, innumerable cascades and cataracts enliven, 
with their music, the various vales and vallies, into 
which the province is divided. 

To be near the lov*!! one what rapture ia hia. 
Who, in moonlight and mnaic, so aweetljr may glide 
O'er the lake of Cashmere, with that one by his side ! 
If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 
Thinky think, what a liearen she must make of Cashmere ! 

Moore. 

To this spot, worthy the scene, witnessed by Huon 
and Sherasmin, near the city of Bagdad,^ Aurenzebe 
was accustomed to retire, when fatigued with busi- 

» Vid. Wieland, OberoD, canto iii. st. I. 



joxMBf or disgusted with royalty. In his progress firom 
the capital^ he was attended by an immense army all 
the way. When^ however, he came to the entrance 
of Cashmere, he dismissed ^his soldiers; separated 
from his retinue ; and with a few select friends retired 
to the palace; he had erected : and, in the solitude of 
those enchanting valleys, contrasted the charms of 
content and the delights of tranquillity with the hurry 
and noise, the treachery and splendid anxiety, of a 
crowded court. 

This country is the paradise of India; being a 
gard^ of evergreens abounding in bees: and its 
woods, like those of New Zeidand, resiound all night 
in spring with the songs of innumerable birds. Thus 
Nature had power to charm even the greatest of 
Indian hypocrites. In the midst of a war this monarch 
would act, as high-priest^ at the consecration of a 
temple; and, while he signed warrants for the assassir 
nation of his relatives, with one hand, says Dow,^ he 
would point to heaven with the other! 

. , in. 

In Asia Minor the air is pure, soft, and serene ; and 
in Arabia, after its periodical rain, there is a clear un- 
clouded sky during the year. Arabia Petraea is almost 
alike destitute of water and verdure : but Arabia Felix 
has been celebrated for its beauties and its shades in 
every age. Yet^ like all the natives of the east,it^ 
inhabitants are remarkable for their love of finery ; 
and their poets for hyperbole and bombast. 

> Hittoiy of Hlndostaoj vol. iii. p. 335. 
VOL. III. L 
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Persia has three separate climates, ifirolVhi^ &M^ 
liesg, telnperanee and heat. In the south, thercJ aire 
but few flowers; !n the Hyrcaiiian forest, howev^, 
they are abundant even toprofusenesstandthe dimate 
df Shiraz is so agreeable and delightful^ that Sadi 
says, it produces the most fragrant roses of all the 
east. In many parts of Persia *and Arabia, the in- 
habitants, during the summer,' sleep on the rdofi of 
their houses: their beds being laid on terraces, Imd 
their only canopy the sky. It is curious to remark^ 
&at the present revenue of Persia is the same, ^ it was 
in the time of Darius Hysjbaspes: viz. three millions.^ 

Caubul : — ** one d^y's journey ftom Caubul^** says 
fhe Emperor Bauber, in his Commentaries, '* you may 
iihd, where snow never fells ; and in twdiiours' jour- 
tiey a place, where the snow scarcely ever melts." 
The climate of Nepaul has never been ascertained 
with precision. This retired kingdom lies at the feet 
df the mountains of Thibet; four thousand feet' above 
the level of the sea. It abounds in elephants^ wan- 
dering in inexhaustible forests, containing trees, still 
unincluded in the botanist's vocabulary. 

Malabar is dry in one part of the year, and ihoist 
at another. In 1^50,^ it had many towns and cities, 
but no villages : every' house in the country standing 
by itself, enclosed with tfees or hedges ; in which lies 
the lady-viper; so beautifUl, ih^t no one can see it 
without admiration; and^o harmless, that the ladies 
fondle it in their bosoms.* 

1 Malcolm. « Kirkpatrick, p. 171. » Dillon's Voy., p. 108. 
4 LinnaeiiB calli it the eolober «4omicella ; Laoepede, conleavre des 



Stam Ims « -filter of two monthe^ a spring 6i tliree 
moBihs, and a summer of seven ; its winter is dry, 
and its siimmer moist :-^aatumn is unknown. Ii^le- 
pendent Tartary has a temperature Exceedingly 
healthy and agreeable. In some parts of Ghtnese 
Tartary winter is immediately succeeded by spring, 
when flowers of every kind shoot up, by myriads, in a 
week. In Western Tartary there are wild mules, 
horses, and dromedaries ; deer j wild boars, two se- 
cies of the elk, marmots, and goats with yellow haii": 
among the birds is the shoukar, having a white body, 
with red beak, tail, and wings. Not a tree is to be 
«een, from ^ one end of the country to the other*; 
liiough there are a few shrubs of the dwarf Kind. 
In 1769 there was not even one house in all Mongalia. 
The inhabitants Jived in tents ; even the prince and 
the chief Lama : and, having no knowledge of agri- 
<^ulture, their time and industry were wholly dili^ted 
to the care of their flocks. I>uring the summer, 
autumn, and wintcjr, these flocks Kve in abundance; 
and, to ensure ^n early rising of grass in spring, the 
Tartars set fire to' detached portions in autumn. The 
fiames soon spread before the wind ; and a space of 
twenty or thirty miles is, in a $hort time, cleared. This 
^re not descending so low as the root, the gras», 
which is consumed,' mellows into the earth, when the 
snow melts ; and becomes a rich and efiectual manure. 

Little or no change has ever been observable 
in the manners and habits of these peoiri:e. They 
seem to be stationary, in the liiidst; of their wander* 
ings ; hospitable without a house ; and addicted to 

l2 
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poetry without a single book. The Occidental Turk- 
muns^ who in winter occupy the finest plains along tl^e 
banks of the Euphrates^ dwell also in tents. In sum- 
mer^ they are clad in vests of calico; and in winter, in 
long gowns, made of sheep skins. In summer, *they 
encamp between the springs of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, among vallies, formed by the mountains of 
Amienia. Sometimes the Arabs invade these tein- 
porary settlements ; break the horns and legs of their 
cattlie; and rob them of their wives^ and daughters. 
In consequence of this they, not u^frequently, tnarch 
in bodies, consisting of two hundred families :. psxA^, 
.bping accompanied by th^r ^heep, goats, and cvnel^ 
they are esteemed the ridiest shepherds of theQlIlT 
fdHnjI^piire. 

' ^ IV. 

; <.^he distinguishing characteristic of the climate of 
Tibet is, for nearly half the year, a clear uniform sl^ 
attended with a dry and parching cold. Japan is 
^cessively cold in winter, and equally hot 19 
ai^mmer; with great falls of raifi at midsummer. 
In Kamtschatka, occupying the north-eastern part 
.of Asia, tre^ bud in June, and their leaves fall in 
September. The air^ of Formosa, on the contrary, 
is, so pure and serene, that almost every description 
of fruit grows in the island; and, in the rice season, it 
resembles a vast garden. As to gold,^tthe inhabitants 
were, at one time, so ignorant of ite value, that large 
ingots were used in cottages for domestic purposes. 

> Benliucky io Gcuealog. HiaL, p. 423-4 
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The pleasure of their mornings and evenings is not 
to be imagined by those^ residing in' more northern 
latitudes. 

* In Ceylon, the harvest continues in one part or other 
of the island,^ all the year long: nothings therefore, taa 
surpass the variety of its scenery; rich as it ^ is in every 
beautiful and sublime accompaniment. Its fertility 
almost equals that of Madagascar. Its bolder land- 
scapes* exhibit hills rising over hills; some rich in 
verdure; and others frowning with rocks, resembling 
eastles, battlements, and pyramids. ^^ Nature,'^ says a 
recent traveller, '< breathes there an eternal spring; 
flowers^ blossoms, and fruits adorning the valleys at 
ail iseasons. A vast wilderness of noble plants rises in 
ten thousand beautiful forms, raising emotions of ad- 
miration, which cannot easily be described/' In fiict, 
when viewed from the sea on the southern, eastern, or 
western shores, it is impossible, we are told,^ for the 
imagination to picture any thing more magnificent 
or delightful. 

In the interior the forests abound in a vast profu- 
sion of birds; many of which are still unknown. 
Thet^, also, are the largest elephants in the world; 
and the soil produces enough to satisfy, even to abun- 
dance, not only all the wants and necessities of savage^ 
but even that of polished life, if adequately valued. 
Il» harbour of Trincomallee is almost unequalled. 
Important for its cinnamon, pearls, and elephants, 
aiid commanding, as it does, the coasts of Malabar and 

1 Editor of Hugh Boyd's Works, 



ISO A remarkable Instance of Cruelty. 

CoroBHUBdel, it may well be styled the key ta India : 
But Nature has, in a measure^ contrasted tbese advan- 
tages by loading the island with almost every descripi- 
tion of insect and reptile ; — from the spider to the 
cobra capella, and tte most horrific of all animals^ 
•—the boa-constricton 

This island will, for mssxy ages, be noted £6r a re«- 
markable cruelty, exercised by a young Malabar, whom 
Talave had raised to the throne. The wife and chil- 
dren of Edeyboga, chief of the province of Sa£Sragany 
being in the Malabar's power, Edeyboga was sum- 
moned to appear at Candy ia March 1614 The ehii^ 
not answering the summons, the Malabar caused hik 
wife and four children to be carried into the marioet 
place. Three of them were murdered bejfore thd 
mother's face; the fourth was torn from her arms; ita 
head was severed from its body with a sabre ; and cast 
into the mortar, in which the unfortunate mother was 
herself compelled to pound it ! After this unheard at 
act of ferocity, she was thrown, with her female at- 
tendants, into the neighbouring lakev 

The Maldive islands deserve some notice, because 
the Madras System of Education^ seems to have' 
originated amongst them :, but they have little beside 
to distinguish them from their neighbours. 

• 1 <« Pour apprendre Si escrire k leurs enfans, ils ont dee plandies de hem 
fatted expr^s, bien poUes fet bien unies, et estimdetit desstit du sabFe fiirf 
mena et fort delie, puia avec un poiogon ils foot les lettrei, ec le^foDt 
liniter, effa^aus h mesure qu'ils ont escrit, u'usaDS poiut en cela de pa* 
p[er:*'-Fifrard de Laval (A.D. 1614).— From a passage in Thanber^ 
(vol. ill.' p. 124), it would seem, that this system was not nufcnown in 
some parts of Japan; 
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Balayia is as l^eauiii^j as a mere plain c^n be 
tieadered ; but the climate being pestilential, apd the 
water poisonous^ it forms at once '^ a garden and a 
grave." A young ma^ coming out of his ship, after 
a long voyage, was so enraptured with the general 
jappearaj^pe of this settlement, that he excIainiMed^ 
[^ purely this is ai abode fqjr the immortals T' Tbre^ 
^^ej^s after his arrival, however, he died*! The 
Uialignity p£ (he Batavian ^limate has, however, o^ 
]Me.ye9i% been considerably mitigated. 
. Java, of which Batavia forms apart^ is remarkabte 
f9r its variety of v^etation ; indicating Nature, as it 
3irere, in her ypupgest beauty: and, unlike all other 
laropical islands, is abundant in wateFt It is, indeed^ 
« maginficent islai^d. The soil, in many parts, rer 
sembles the rich gard^i mould of Europe; and when 
#s:ppsed to ipu^datipn/ bears on^, heavy and one light 
prpp erexY year. From the tqps of the mountains tp 
the searshore it pos&^sges six distinct climates, each of 
which furnishes an indigenpus botany* There is not 
a plant upon the globe, that cPuld,not be cultivated in 
Java : a^id il;s indigenous iru|ts are equal to those of 
fuiy coqitineixt. On the clii& are edible swallows 3 and 
in the forests, peacocks, stags^ and two distinct species 
of deer :. tp which must, however, .be added jackals^ 
several species of the tiger, leopards, wild dogs, and 
the rhinoceros. This island was taken *from the 
pintch in 1811 \ and, under the able administration of 
Sir Thomas Raffles, raised in a short time to a greater 

1 Stayorinus^ roll iii. p« 403^ in Notls*^ 
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degree of prosperity, than any other eolofty in \th6 
Indian seas. Soon after the peace^ it was redeUrered 
to the Dutch authorities. 



' Sumatra is an island, recently discovered to be rich. 
During an excursion into its interior. Sir Thomas 
Raffles found gold, cassia, and camphor. To his 
astonishment, also, he discovered it to be exe6ed^ 
ingly populous ; highly cultivated ^and peopled with a 
fine athletic race of men. The country, too, wasmag-^ 
nificent ; being varied by rocks and mountains,^ fire^ 
quently covered with trees, even to their summits. 
Over this island, according to the natives of Molucca, 
the bird of Paradise floats in ^^ aromatic air.'' Their 
flight extends over most of the Spice Islands; but New 
Guinea is their native land. When first seen, they 
seem as if they descend from heaven. They live on 
butterflies and nutmegs, and fly in the upper regions 
of the air. In a high wind, they croak like ravens; 
and in their flight resemble starlings. At nigh^ 
Sir Thomas and his lady slept covered with the 
leaves of trees. She was the sign of amity put ford^ 
says the journalist ; and, under the influence of h^ 
beauty, treaties of peace and commerce were coBr 
eluded with the native princes. 

Borneo has a brilliant sky, and a hot climate :— 
its state of intellectual progress may be estimated, 
in some degree, by the following circumstance. Two 

' Six thousand feet in beif lit. 
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IVHTtttgnese ambassadors^ being sent to the king of this 
oonntry for the purpose of making a treaty of ccmi- 
merce^ among other presents^ they exhibited a piece 
of tapestry^ representing the marriage of Catharine 
icrf Arragm wiA Hemy ¥311. of England. When the 
king saw these figures, he was alarmed ; believing 
Ihem to be real personages enchanted into the canvass, 
for the purpose of depriving him of his kingdom. The 
Portuguese explained the nature of this tapestry; but 
to on effect; the king ordered them immediately 
to depart : as he had no inclination to see any other 
monarch in Borneo, than himself. 

Bali has a soil and climate similar to those of Java, 
from which it is not far distant ; and may, possibly, 
at some remote era, have been seVered by an 
earthquake. , Shut out from foreign commerce by the 
nature of its coast, the inhabitants have manners, cus* 
loms, and habits, more original than either Java or 
Sumatra. To strangers they appear unceremonious^ 
and even repulsive $ but, on a more immediate inter- 
course, these rough manners are perceived, not to pro<^ 
ceed from abstraction to their own concerns, but from 
an undisguised frankness of nature. The female cha- 
racter, is said to have a beauty and a dignity, almost 
unknown in any other island, or continent, of the east. 
They have kindly affections ; and are extremely par-^ 
ttal to their relatives. The parents are mild in the 
exercise <^ their authority ; and their children, as a 
fiatural consequence, are docile and affectionate. 

> Joao de Barros, 4th Decide, b, i. eh. 17 ; Tran3.» yoI It. part i. 
p. 107. 
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They are addicted to gamblixigj, bi^t mebiiely aiitf 
COiU^S^l infidelity are imkoown to them. Tbi^ 
have a great resiiect for age and leaning; and 
are free from the listless indolence of other -^eastern 
nations. But, even here, the tincture of a barbarous 
state exhibits itself; for, like the negroes of the Gdd 
Ck>ast of Guinea/ they use jio milk ; and the bumicig , 
of widows is far from being unfrequent.^ They are 
divided into four pasts ; having much of the Hindo<^ 
not only in religion but in manners. Some of them 
^t no animal fpod, except goats, ducks, and buffaloes j 
others eat it generally. Rice is their principal susr 
tenance ; but the mountaineers live, almost entirely^ 
on maize and sweet potatoes. They employ oxen for 
pfeughing, and women reap ; but t^ey donoother affi^^ 
of husbandry. In 1816 the population was i^bout eigj|i4 
hundred thousand. Some years sincCj the slave tradf 
was carried on in this island : when all insolvent debt9r% 
prisoners of war, thieves, and those who attentpted to 
emigrate, for the purpose of eluding the laws, were 
Bold to slavery. 

VI. 

In the island of Celebes, which is wdi wat^ed^ ibm 
dKmate is salubrious ; it has one momitain, thei Bo»» 
4sBia^ which is 8,500 Ifeet above the level of the sea. 
fEhe inhabitants procure subustence withcmt. much 
exertion. Marriages are early ; polygamy is all«w«dj 
and. women are held in more esteem than, in pohr* 
fjaittous countries, they generally are. It is, indeed^ 

> Boimaa, p. 226, ed. V72U 
B Crawford'8 Commiioicatiou to Sir S. Raffles^ Appendix^ p. ccxxxbu 
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Mdd to be more difficult to procure a wife,, thaa a • 
husband. The peasantry are bold, and have a spirit 
of independence and enterprize;(While no little pride 
of ancestry and chivalry distinguishes the hi^ec 
orders : but many of their customs are barbarous ia 
ihe highest degree. Thus, they eat the blood and 
the flesh of animals raw; and one of their favourite 
dishes consists of the heart and liver of a deer, cut 
into pieces, and mixed raw with the warm blood. 
In respect to their ferocity, it may be sufficient to 
instance, that it has several times occurred, that, after 
thef hav6 slain an enemy, they have cut out the 
heart, and eaten it while it was warm.^ The slave 
trade, too, exists in its most odious form ; ode of the 
chief sources of the Rajah's revenue consisting in 
the sale of his subjects. ^^ Let us represent to our- 
selves," says an. official report,^ " our town of Ma-r 
cassar filled with prisons, the one more dismal than 
the other, which are stuffed up with hundreds of 
wretches, the victims of avarice and tyranny ; who, 
ehained in fetters, look forward with despair towards 
their future destiny: and, taken from their wives, 
ehildren, parents, friends, and comforts, languish 
in slavery, helpless and miserable. If we would lift 
up another corner of the curtain, a scene no less 
afflicting presents itself. Here we discover wives, 
lamenting the loss of their husbands ; children mis^ 
Aug their parents; parents missing their children; 
who, with hearts filled with' rage and revenge, run 

1 Rdffles' Hist. Java, Appendix E., toI. il. p. clxxix. 
' ^ Bqiort of a Commission to inquire into the Abuses of tlie Slare 
Tnule in Celebes, dated Macassar, Sept. 21, 1799. 
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frantic through the streets^ to do all, that knre ^ 
chOdren for their pareuts^ the tenderness of parenta 
for their children, can inspire; in order, ifpossiblej 
to discover where their dearest relatives are concealed, 
ibid often, after all their labour and anxiety, they are 
obliged to return, hopeless and comfortless, to their 
afflicied friends and relatives,'' 

VII. 

The Corean Archipelago affi>rds the most pictu- 
resque views in the world. For a hundred miles ships 
sail among islands, which lie, in immense clusters, ist 
every direction, varying in size, from a few hundred 
yards to five or six miles in circumference. Tlie sea 
is generally smooth; the air temperate; and the 
natives are frequently observed, sitting in grouped 
watching ships as they pass. The valleys are culti* 
vated, and objects perpetually chan^ng. When 
Captain Hall was in this archipelago, he counted no 
less thap 130 islands from the deck of his ship, pre* 
jsenting forms of endless variety. Many of thoseislic 
clusters are inhabited: the houses are built in valleys^ 
almost entirely bid by hedges, trees, and creepers | 
but the natives are, in manners, cold and repulsive; 
They have many gardens; and on the sides of the hiUs 
are seen millet and a peculiar species of bean. The 
animals seen here, and at Loo*choo, are pigeons, hens, 
hawks, and eagles; crows are innumerable. Here 
are also cats, dogs, pigs^, bullocks, and horses ; butter<( 
flies, grasshoppers, spiders, snakes, and monkies; and 
in pools, left by the tide, ai'e numerous fish of various 
colours. The inhabitants, as we before observed, are 
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cold^ wliile^ not &r distant, reside the Lbo-^c^oos, d 
people amiable and engaging to the Inst degree. 

vm. 

The heat of Africa is but little rielieved^ in any lati^ 
tude of that great oohtinent. At Congo, the climate 
may be ascertained by the number of its flowers. 
Hiere is scareely a fields .that does not present a richer 
assemblage, than the finest garden in £iux)pe s the 
lilies, which grow in the woods and Talleys, are ex* 
quiintely white, and of the most bewitching fragrance. 
Flowers, which grow single in other places, are here 
seen blushing upon one stalk in clusters; under the 
trees and hedgerows are beds of hyacinths and tube- 
roses, one or two hundred in a groupe : their colours 
are variegated profusely; and the roses and honey- 
suckles a^rd a stronger perfume^ than those of Asia : 
while American jessamine, some white, and others of 
the brightest scarlet, grfiw, as we are informed, 
by dozens in a bunch. Tl^e^ flowers yield little 
sca:it in the day; but in the evening and mom- 
ii|g they are truly delicious. The soil is, in fact, en- 
cumbered with luxuriance of vegetation ; and Captain 
Tuckey^ found the natives stamped, as it were, with 
mildness, simplicity, and benigni^* 

The Cape de Verd Islands approach, in vegetation, 
more nearly to the temperate regions, than the tropi- 
cal : owing, it is supposed, to the abundance of its 
vapours. Madeira has the most healthful climate of 
all the African islands ; but Madagascar is the modt 
« NamtiTe« p. 350^ 4to. 
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heBia^AAi Nature seendng thereto hm^e taken pkm^ 
siire^ in exhibiting herself in the richest hriUianey cC 
youth; and in producing everyspeciesoffine landscape; 
from the luxuriousness of uncontrolled vegetation 
to the grsmdeur of immense forests^ and the suUimity 
of cataracts and precipices. This is a country iit- 
wfaicfa, though Nature has done every thing, man has 
done comparatively nothing : for its natives are wil4 
in their habits, and barbarous in their manners to the 
last degree. Here, too, are found gum«lacca, ben* 
zoin^ amber and ainbergris; beds of rock chrystal.; 
and not only three kinds of gold ore^ but a multitude 
of jaspers, tsapphires, topazes and emeralds. Above 
all^ the island contains two hundred millions^ of acres, 
equal to any in the world. It would, therefore^ be 
prtt-eminently worthy of being erected into an 
empire; were not its climate so noxious, and its 
waters so. pestilential. It produces apples, pears, 
peaches, guavas and strawberries; with oranges^ 
lemons, grapes, and other fruits, growing both 
without and within the tropic;^: bulbous-rooted 
flowers, top, are innumerable ; and the hedges are 
frequently composed ofmyrtles^ quinces, and pome- 
granates. 

The southern Cape of Africa, displays all the splen- 
dour of the vegetable kingdom. In no quarter of 
the v^orld are flowers more rich in size, in colour^ 
or variety. At the source of the Elephant river, 
com grows luxuriantly with little culture ; and so 
abounding is it in apricots, figs, mulberries^ and 
* 1 RocliOB*t Voyage to MaOt^mm, 1792, p. 171. 
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thttl ihe Ihitoh ealte4 It the Good Hdpe.« 
Aloes at:e in blocsoto all the ymst } Md the rir is so 
pure, along the south-eastern coast, that the new moon 
is frequently seen like a piece of white silk. Dividing 
the Atlantic from the Indian ocean; it has—* 

A shore so flowery, and so sweet an air, 
Veuns might plant her dearest treasures there. 

IX. 

Towards the south pole^ stret^ehes a land/<fiscovere4 
Ibjr Dh^ Gherritz^ a Dutch c^tam, in lSd9. In 1790^ 
two vessels disK^ovcri^l land in lat. 47* and 48*, hut they 
did not land> on account of the i^e. In 1830, an EngHsh 
c^tftin^ voya^ng fr^m Monte Vid(so to'Valparaiso, 
finmd land in 6i^ longitude 56^* He coasted it^ shores 
for IWo hundred nriles; but was unable to discover 
wheclMr it was An island or a eiontSnen!:. He cfaBed 
k Kfew Sh^eetlumd. There were nb inhabitants; the 
bttid/for the nH>st part, was covered witli sno^; piftesi 
ticnd other lircfic pla&ts^ were occasionally seen; and 
th^re Wier^ vasrl numbers of 'seals end whales. 

T%t^ €bast of Fatligonia^ southward of the Ameri* 
isffXi )H>ntinent, is wild and horrific. <^ Hares, deer^ 
lidld fowl, ami (^trich'es,'' says a friend, writing 
ftMA Bahia de Fodos Sontes, '^.are seen in every 
dlfection.''^ Homed cattie abound in the vast plains> 
affording food to tigers and lions ; though the latter 
are sHialler in size, and less fierce than those of Africa. 
Tlife Patagonians are the finest race of mto in Ihe 
world J having regular features, and {admirably pro- 
portioned limbs. The Spaniards having introduced 
« PMeiMm*a TwnAn Is Africa, 4te. p. 34| 1790. 
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korseg into this country, theysrious tribed eat hone- 
fleshy and lead a wandering life, like Tartars.^ 



X. 

New Holland is equal, in circumference, to three- 
fourths of Europe; and it is curious to remark, that 
it contains only one river of great volume. The har- 
bours of Derwent and Port-Jackson, however, are 
Nearly equal to those of Trincomftllee in Ceylon, and 
Rio Janeiro iii Soudi America. These settlements are 
the cradles, as it were, of a mighty empire. Not many 
years since, the whole continent was unknown to every 
other part of the world. It had neither swine, cattle, 
sheep, nor horses; potatoes were unknown; and wheat, 
barley, and oats> Were foreign to the soil. By the 
last authentic survey, %owever, there were found to 
be, in the British settlements only, fourteen thousand 
five hundred acres of land, planted with potatoes; one 
thousand two hundred and fifty acres of oats, barley, 
and wheat; and eleven thousand seveii hundred 
acres of maize. There were, also, two thousand 
eight hottdred and fifty-one horses; eleven thousand 
four hundred* swine ; sixty-six thousand six hundred 
and eighty-four sheep, and tiiirty-three thousand six 
hundred and thirty-sevenliomed cattle.^ Near these 

1 The Patagonians head their arrows w!lh flints. Some system-builder 
may, perhaps, hereafter arise, who will trace their origio, in cona e qneiice, 
to Persia : for arrows of this liind werte used by the Penians- in thdr_ 
wars with Greece. Many of them have been turned up by the plough^ 
the spade, and the harrow, on the fiefd of Marathon. • 1817. 

i Since this was written, aootlier surrey has been talien : and it maj' 
afford dau, by which may bt dilcvlatei ibe pragwfi of anlaii populatloiiA. 
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tn^lements are iound copper, olum, potter's clay, 
ebal, sli^ lime, and fossil salt; with white, yellow^ 
and briUant topazes. In the sea of the same conti-. 
nent, embracing also Van Dieman's Land, are found , 
vast multitudes of sea elephants, seals, herrings^ 
pilclmrds, and whales^; with skaltes, having heads 
like ribarks. And as to black petrels, they are so 
exeeedingly multitudinous, that <ine hundred and 
fifty millions^ have been seen flying in the air in one 
day.' On the shores are seen kangaroos, having b^gs 
under their bellies for the security of their young. 
There i^so are seen white and mountain eagles; cas- 
sowaries seven feet in height; black swans,^ three 
hmidred in a groupe; cockatoos, parrokeets, and 
pairots with legs like those of seagulls ; and there 
also fly the most beautiful of all the birds of paradise."^ 

we shall compare the amount of the several years^ beginning with that 
of 1813, and closing with that of 1818. 





Horses. 


Horned Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Hogs. 


1813.. 


.. 1891 .. 


.. 12^43.... 


45,621 ., 


... 14,641 


1814.. 


..2197.. 


.. 23,263.... 


73^230. . 


... 10,921 


1815 . . 


.. 2328.. 


.. 25,279 .... 


62,476., 


... 10,106 


1816 .. 


.. 2451 .. 


.. 21,116 .... 


55,097 . 


... 11,372 


1817 .. 


.. 2851 .. 


.. 33,637 .... 


66,684 . 


... 15,634 


1818.. 


.: 3618 . . 


.. 55,450 .... 


201,247. 


...22,633 



la the above enumeratioiia very remarkable ^evi^tUHi fr»m the general 
progress appears in respect to sheep. Surely some error must have crept 
into the official returns. At all events, some explanation ought to have 
been given, to account for the very extraordinary eccentricity they 
present. 
> Wntworth's Historical and Statistical DescripHoa o£ Botaoy Bay- 
s Captain Flinders. 
3 First Discovery in New Holland, by Vlaming, in 1697. 
4 Madiixra Saperba. 
VOL. III. ' H 
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^Fheve also are seen, one bird having a note like the 
tinkling of a bell; oae that seems> by its voice^ as if 
it had the .power to laugh^; and a quadruped^ which 
walks in fresh water> like thehippopotamos^ having*at 
the same' time the beak of a bird. There grows a 
species of cherry, which has its stone on the outside ^f 
the fruit ; and in no part of the world is there, a 
greater variety of insects. There are, also, four theu* 
sand two, hundred species of plants; referable to> 
one hundred and twenty orders. Curious^ also^ is it 
to remark^ that most of the animal an& vegetable pro- 
ductions assimilate.^ All the quadrupeds are like 
opossums; all the fishes like sharks; and the trees 
.. and grasses bear great similitudes. The birds, how* 
\ ever, diflfer very materially. 

The dimates of the South Sea Islands bear a rela-i 
tive similitude to each other. The manners and 
language of the inhabitants, also, are analogous. 
That they can form as string attachments^ as Euro- 
peans, has been proved by a multitude of examples. 
The following is »i affecting instance. A young man> 
named Stewart^ having been guilty of mutiny at 
Taheite, quitted his ship ; and taking up his abode 
on the island^ married the daughter of a chid*. By 
this young woman he had a beautiful child. The 
Pandora soon after coming in gearch of him, he wds 
seized^ taken to the ship, and laid in irons. His wife 
followed him with her infant; and a scene took place 
so te^er and heart-breaking, that At was obliged 
to be separated from him by forc^. Stewart sailed 

> <« Ha ! ba ! ha !*'— Oitnt's Voy. of DImcov,, p. 134, 4to* 
OnuthoiTiichas Paradoxus; Tide Pbii. Traotact. 1802. 3 Wbiic. 
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whb the Pimdofa^ and was shipwrecked. His wife 
soon after pined away^ and died of a broken heart. 

The Island of Tinian^ situate Ih"* 8' north latitude^ 
and 114^ 60' west longitude of Acapuleo^ is only 
twelve miles long and six broad ; but in that small 
compass is exhibited almost every species of beautiful 
scenery. With such advantages, we indulge but little 
surprise, when we learn, that when the original natives 
were taken from their native island to recruit the 
exhausted population of Guam, they languished and 
died of grief. Added to the extreme loveliness of iti 
scenes, Tinian abounds in all kinds of tropical flowers 
and fruits in the utmost profusion. It is fortified by 
a difficult anchorage, occasioned by its coral rocks: 
is abundant in fowls of many descriptions ; and its 
cattle are of a milky whiteness (except the ears^. 
which are brown and black), resembling those upon 
the banks of the Clitumnus. What a contrast to all 
this are the frozen regions of the north, stretching on 
every side the pole ; covered with perpetual snow ; 
with lakes and seas, agitated by boisterous winds; and 
fretted with enormous masses of floating ice ! The 
Isle of Tinian, which Nature has most extravagantly 
endowed^ blooms to no human purpose I The foot-* 
steps of a casual stranger alone presses its shore : 
while Iceland, with fields divided by vitrified clifis^ 
without a tree; abounding in precipices, ^burning 
lakes, and barren mountains, produced a Thurleston, 
aThordsen, and a Frode, with two hundred and forty 
poets, at a time when Sweden and Denmark and 
Norway cultivated no science: when the Tartars 

m2 
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were emerging from the northern kingdoms of Asia, 
and overrunning all the empire of the Saracens; 
when the houses of England, France, and Germany 
were thatched with straw ; and when scarcely a poet 
had appeared in Britain^ 

XL 

Varenius, without consulting refraction, enume- 
rates thirty diflferent climates; Ricciolus about twenty; 
the most agreeable of which are those, situate between 
the thirty-fourth and forty-second degrees of latitude. 
I^ however, we reckon from the equator to the poles, 
and allow half an hour's difference in the longest day 
in summer between each parallel, there are, strictly 
speaking, twenty-four climates between the equator 
and the polar circles, and six between the poles of 
each hemisphere. 

The climate of the Brazils is delightful to a pro- 
verb ; and the entrance into the harbour of Rio Ja- 
neiro is said to be even more magnificent than that of 
Constantinople. The landscapes of the Brazils derive 
additional charms from the quivering of the humming- 
bird. The size of this little animal is between a large 
bee and a small wren. Its wings, tail, and bill, are 
black ; its body of a greenish brown, with a beautiful 
red gloss ; its crest green, gilded at the top. The 
, large kinds have no crest ; their colonic are crimson ; 

> Dr. Holland informf ns, that many of the Iceland gaidei speak Latin ; 
that many of the natives have formed theii* tastes upon the models of 
Greece and Rome ; and that many woold not disgrace the most refined 
circles of civilized society. 
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fvhich appear to vary in different lights ; hence the 
Indians call them *' sun-beams/' , Their nests hang 
at thefend of the twigs of orange, citron, pomegranate, 
and other odoriferous trees. Such is the bird, that 
gives life to every shriib and. flower in, many parts of 
South America ; while, in Africa, the creeper-bird, of 
brilliant plumage, flutters from blossom to blossom; 
and, sitting on the edges of the corollas, sips, the 
honey from the mellifera, and warbles in a most de- 
lightful manner. 

Mount Etna, proudly overlooking a country, which,, 
though profusely fertile in all natural advantages, and 
enriched with many of the noblest monuments of clas- 
sical antiquity, has in every period proved an heredi-. 
taiy nurse of tyranny, is divided into three regions : 
the fertile, the shady, and the bari'en. These have 
been called the torrid, temperate, and frigid regions. 
But the greatest variety of climate on one range may 
be found among the Cordilleras ; for in the space of 
a few hours may be experienced the greatest intensity 
of heat, and the greatest intensity of cold : while, in 
the ascent, every intermediate variety is quickly ob-. 
served, and seusibly felt. These varieties, however, 
produce scarcely a wrinkle in the cheek of an Indian. 
Age in this country creates few wrinkles ; and it is 
difficult, as we are informed by M. Humboldt, to 
observe any difference between twenty and fifty years 
of age : the father appears as young as the son : the 
hair is of the same colour ; and even an age of sixty 
years produces little or no decrepitude. 
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Peru is a country^ says Vaiiier^^ on whieh Proyidetiee 
has bestowed summers^ which emulate the coolness of 
spring ; a winter free from cold; and a sky unincum-' ^ 
bered with clouds. The people of this country live 
to a great age ; not only Indians, but Spaniards, 
Signor Atychio mentions several instances. In Chota 
he knew an Indian, who had lost only one tooth ; had 
not one grey hair; and appeared not above six^ or 
seventy years of age. Another named Agif, one hun- 
dred and forty-one, whose sight was clear; hair of a 
fine black colour; pulse firm; and of a frame so strong, 
that betook the exercise of shooting every day. 

Chili derived its name from a peculiar species of 
thrush. It is the garden of South America. In some 
parts the soil is so inexhaustible, that the lands have 
been cultivated every year, since the Spaniards ar- 
rived ; and yet have lost none of their original fer- 
tility: and artificial manures are said^ to be not only 
superfluous> but injurious. Of the ninety-seven spe- 
cies of trees which are indigenous, thirteen only 9hed 
their leaves: and so refreshing are the breezes, that, 
though on the frontiers of the Torrid Zone^ Chili has 
po extremity of heat. In some parts it enjoys the bal- 
sfunic air of Valencia, Murcia, and Estremadura; 9^d 
the atmosphere is impregnated with the inost deli- 
cious perfumes. The ancient inhabitants of this eaun- 

> Felices Dimiam popuU, qoeii prodiga tellus 
Fuudit opes ad vota suas, quels coutigit iEstai 
i£muala veris, Hyems sine frigore, nubibus aer 
Usque carens, nulloqne solum foecundius imbre. 

9 Molina, vol. ii. p. 344. 



tty and Peru ^yided the year into four parts ^ marking 
the arrival of summer and winter^ and the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. '^What hlessings^" exclaims 
Montesquieu, '^ might not the Spaniards have done 
for the natives of this country, and the Mexicans I 
They had a mild religion to impart to them; but they 
filled their heads with a frantic superstition.. They 
might have set slaves at liberty ; they made free men 
slaves. They might have undeceived them with re- 
gard to the abuse of human sacrifices, instead of 
which, they destroyed them. Never should I have 
finished, were I to recount the good, they might have 
done, and all the mischief they committed.^" 

XII. 

In the bay of Campechy, in the Gulph of Mexico, 
besides customary animals, are seen squashes, feeding 
on nothing but fruit; sloths baring every tree they 
mount; armadillos covered with shells, yet burrowing 
in the ground like rabbits ; porcupines, and tiger 
cats ; and monkies, sullen and untameable, dancing 
from tree to tree* There, too, are found cormorants 
and pelicans; parrots, parrokeets, turtle-doves, and 
humming-birds. Opposed to which are rambling 
ants ; spiders as large as men's fists ; yellow, green, 
and dun snakes, with black and yellowish spots ; cro- 
codiles and alligators. 

Barbadoes rises into hHls from the coast by a regu- 
lar ascent to the interior. It has few trees ; but the 

* spirit of Laws, b. x. cli. 4* 
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houses are partially shaded by straggling cocoas. It 
furnishes landscapes, however^ curiously contrasted ; 
and, having no marshes or forests, has a serine at- 
mosphere. Tobago is a continued plain, studded 
with various trees, peopled with birds of a most re- 
splendent plumage. St. Vincent is a rich and beAuti- 
All island ; and the vale of Buccament is the most 
delightAil in all the Windward Islands. Antigua has 
not a river ; and Nature seems there to have dropt the 
usual benevolence of her character ; for the soil is 
parched, and the whole picture wears '^ an aspect of 
disappointment/' The island of St. Domingo,^ on the 
contrary, is one of the finest in all the world ; whether 
it is considered in reference to the natural richness of 
the soil ; the beauty of its internal landscapes ; or the 
fitieness of its shores. It contains every species of 
soil usual in tropical climates : and the plains of Los 
. Llanos are intersected with natural groups of the 
noblest trees ; much after the manned of an English 
park. The forests abound in palms, mahogany, machi- 

> ft is impossible to calcolate whal may be tbe destiny of ilkU jpeople, 
when we see a black tecjtttMj writing to a blaclt Emperor, Id tbe fol- 
lowing manner : — *' Liice tbe Romans, we go from arms to tbe ploogh ; 
from the plough to arms:— and when we have taken advantage of the 
roechantcal arts, and employed machines, animals, fire, air, and water, 
our country will be the most beautiful, populous, and flourishing ; and 
its inhabitants, hitherto so unfortunate, .the happieu people in tbe 
world."— When the French had managed to get the mild Maurepas (the 
black general of St. Domingo}, into their ppwer, they bound him to the 
mainmast ; nidled his hat upon his head ; and his epaulettes upon his 
shoulders ; and then precipitated his wife, his children, and himself into 
the sea !— Let France no kmger ezdaim against the sa? ages of Africa. , 
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neak, and palmettoes^^ ro^nd the trunks of which 
wind the convolvolns and the wind-hand in many a 
graceful fold : forming a complete school to the archi- 
tect, for the study of domes and peristyles, arches and 
colonnades.^ While surveying these beauties, Colum- 
bus was struck with wonder, admiration, and delight ; 
and boasted, that he had discovered the original seat 
of paradise. This island is ptobably destined, one 
day, to. prove not only the errors of Montesquieu and 
Du Bos ; but to solve the problem, whether ability 
and genius are indeed regulated by the colour of the 
skin. 

XIII. 

North America, adorned in the midst of boimdless 
solitudes, celebrated for its mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and cataracts, has soils of every quality, and climates 
of every degree. In Canada the thermometer reaches 
to 96"* in August ; and mercury freezes in winter. 
Upon the breaking up of the frost, however, flowers, 
as in Lapland, burst into. almost instant existence. 
North of Canada the rigour has still greater severity. 

In the United States the transitions from heat to 
cold, and from cold to heat, are frequent and instan- 
taneous. These states comprize a territory of more 
than two millions seven hundred thousand square 
miles ; in which are the dregs of almost all the Eu- 
ropean nations, blending in the distance^ as it were, 
with men capable of every lofty enterprize. What a 

» Walton's Hispaniola.* Edwards' Hist. Survey of St. Dotningn, 
c. ix. p. 152. 
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field for- the man of science and the moralist does the 
northern continent of America present^ in natural 
wealth and national mannen^I Gifted with every 
valuable material^ it exhibits society in almost every 
shade of distinction : from the disgusting savage on 
its north-western shores, where Russians, in pro- 
curing skins, sleep widi rifles under their anns, and 
cutlasses by their sides^; to the noble savage of the 
interior, whose manners are compensated by. the 
rudinients of many virtues ; and thence to the com- 
mercial circles of New York, and New Orleans. 

What a beautiful and unequalled extent of country 
stretches from the Alleghany to the rocky mountains 
on the west ! comprising an area of more than one 
million six hundred thousand square miles. Watered 
by innumerable rivers, all of which are tributary to 
the Mississippi, and blest with a pre-eminently pro- 
ductive soil ; this region possesses a capacity for im- 
provement beyond any other on the surface of the 
globe. It is by far the richest portion of North 
America ; and may one day, perhaps, contain a po- 
pulation of nearly one hundred millions of inhabitants. 
With New Orleans for its foreign commerce; and 
the mouth of the Ohio for the centre of its greatest 
activity ; this great vale may, and most probably will, 
afford the most delightful picture of industry the world 
has ever witnessed : and the more so, since there are 
not only extensive salt-springs, but mines of coal, 
limestone, iron, and lead. At present it offers the 

\ Furtlock and Dixou's Voy. round the World, 1785-1788, p. 49. . 
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beautiful perspective of one thousand years for the 
active industry of man. 

Now lef us turn our eyes to Greenland and the 
northern regions. There we shall behold a melan- 
choly picture of a waste of frigidity, forming a blrdV 
eye contrast to the waste of torridity in Asia and 
Africa. It seems a woe-struck region; but it has 
phenomena, exceedingly striking to curious obser- 
vers. The sun does not go down in summer for 
many months: ^Captain Ross beheld continued dlay 
from the 7th of June to August the 24th; making an ^ 
interval of one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two hours. The sun moves in a circle round the 
horizon ! and shadows point to all parts of the com- 
pass. At this season, the earth is farther from the 
polar star, than it ia, at the winter solstice, by one 
hundred and eighty millions of miles. In allusion to 
the constancy of the sun in summer, and of the moon 
in winter, Davis' ships, in his second expedition, 
were called Sunshine, Moonshine, and the North Star. 
This sunshine is succeeded by long twilights. In 
winter, the moon is constantly above the horizon 
every alternate fortnight ^ and the hemisphere is per- 
petually illuminated by the auroral coruscations, and 
the northern constellations. In those regions, too, are 
seen vast icebergs' : some two miles in circum- 
ference. These are frequently aground even at the 
depth of three hundred fathoms ; they are often three 
hundred and sixty-seven feet high : and if reduced to 
a plane of one inch in thickness, they would cover 
* IhircfaM', PiIgrime8,Tol. Hi. p. 837, 
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an area, equal to twenty-one thousand miles ; and if 
weighed by measurement^ they would equal the result* 
of one thousand two hundred and ninety-two millions 
three hundred and ninety-seven thousand six hundred 
and seventy-three tons. 

XIV. 
In Disco Bay, the summer lasts from the end of 
May to the middle of September: the remainder of 
the year is winter^: a wintier so intense, .that in lati- 
tude 68^, even French brandy freezes by the fire-side. 
Cradled, as it were, in the womb of Nature, arid nur- 
tured in 'the midst of privation,- the natne of want is 
yet scarcely Icnown to the Greenlanders. The whale 
chiefly constitutes their food; as its oil furnishes 
them with light. And here, in a region, cold and 
sterile even to a proverb, and ^here the breath is 
visible to the eye, we behold men, whose virtues, in 
many engaging points, would honour the latitude of 
Italy. They have no laws ; no magistrates ; no dis- 
cipline; and they have little occasion for either. 
The head of every family is its father, magistrate, and 
sovereign : and the courts of equity and law reside 
in every house. Thefls are so little known amongst 
them, that locks and bolts are comparatively useless. 
In their conduct to the foreigners, who frequent their 
shores for their own purposes, however, they are not 
feo scrupulous : but their urbanity towards them is 
i^id to equal that of any other nation. In their tem- 
peraments they are placid arid content; and peculiarl]^ 
1 Lieut. Parrj. « Egede. Descript. Greeiiland, p. 21. 
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averse to altercation. They have no written laws ; 
yet they enjoy an almost perfect security of property ; 
and are so attached to tiieir country^ relatives, and 
friends^ that no argument and no reward can induce 
diem to leave their native , shores. In the northern 
parts of this country there is little or no grass :*— The 
peasants are, therefore, obliged to buy it from the 
southern parts, in order to put in their shoes to keejp 
their feet warm.^ But, unlike the inhabitants of every 
other northern region, they have a fixed aversion to 
every kind of spirituous liquor. 

In the Arctic regions iron is found so soft and 
ductile, that it may be cut with a hard stone. The 
natives called glass ice; when they saw a watch, 
they took it for an animal ; they could count only to 
the number of their fingers ; and before they saw 
Captain Ross, they believed themselves to be the 
only inhabitants of the universe ; and the globe, to be 
entirely composed of snow and ice, except the small 
portion they inhabited. When they saw the English 
ships they took them for birds,^ having sails for wings : 
and they had no conception where they could come 
from, unless from the sun or the moon. 

The object of exploring the polar regions is to 
discover a nearer route to China, than by Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope. The latter of 
these routes is five thousand five hundred miles; 
by the polar one, if it exist, only two thousand five 
hundred and ninety-eight : a saving, therefore, would 
be eflfected of two thousand nine himdred and two 

> Egede, p. 44-7. 
« Boss's Voy. of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, p. 93, &c. 4to. 
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miles : that is^ more than otie-balf of the whole dis« 
tance. 

In Prince Regent's Bay the vegetable prodlic- 
tions consist only of coarse grass^ moss^ and. heath. 
The moss is used for fuel ; and, when dried, and im- 
mersed in whale oil, is used for lig^t. In the grass 
and heath are seen hares and other small animals.^ 
Whales are large and numerous; there are also a 
considerable number of black, white, and red foxes ; 
and trade might extend itself in the teeth of seals and 
bears; and in the ivory of sea unicorns. 

A green sea is the most dear of ice^; a blue one the 
fullest: but Scoreshy^ has proved, that the existence of 
land is not essential for its production. In fine weather 
the water is so transparent,'^ that the bottom may be 
clearly seen, even at the depth of fourteen fathoms. 
THfe icebergs themselves are frequently of a bright 
verdigris blue, varied with tints of red ; some near 
their bases of a sea-green; with summits^ snow- 
White. One astonishing peculiarity of these regions 
consists in the number of medusae. They are in- 
deed incalculable. They lie about a quarter of an 
inch from each others and it has been calculated,^ 
that a cubic mile of them contains not less than 
23,888,000,000,000,000. 

"At Cape Farewel^ the eye is presented with spiral 
rocks, rising amid blue mountains, striking the spec- 

s Ross, p. 119, 137. « Parchas' Piigrimes, roh iii. p. 564. 

3 Memoirs of the Werneriau Society, ?ol ii. part if. p. 294. 
f EIUs's VOy. to Hudson's Bay, p. 296. s Scoresby. 

« Pickersgiirs MSS. Barrow, p. 322. 
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tator with delight or with horror, in proportion to the 
cloudiness or brilliancy of the sun» The ice, in the 
neighbourhood of these scenes, as well as in Spitzber-' 
gen, is frequently shivered with th^e sound, wafted 
from fire-arms. Similar effects, from the coticussion 
of the air, are witnessed among the Alps; and the 
report of a gun has the effect of occasioning a &11 
of snow among the Himalaya mountains. 

In the vast reservoirs o( ice in these seas, myriads 
of herrings seek refuge, for the purpose of breeding 
in security. In the middle of winter, having depo* 
sited their spawn, they quit their recesses ; and pour 
in vast columns along the coasts of America, Ireland^ 
and Great Britain; emitting brilliant reflections, lite 
those of the rainbow. In October they return to their 
icy habitations. 

Captain Parry passed through Lancaster Sound) 
proceeded westward, running down the parallel of 
latitude 75% and arrived at about 114® west longitud^« 
He took up his winter quarters in a harbour of Mel- 
ville Island. This island he supposed to be one hun« 
dred and fifty miles long, and from thirty to forty 
broad. He saw many fragments of snow and ice, re- 
s^nbling what Freminville^ beheld in other parts of 
the arctic regions, vit. steeples, towers/ colotmades^, 
castles, and fortresses. The atiimals, seen on this de- 
solate coast, were deer, foxes, white mice> and one 
American miisk ox, having a mane large and shaggy 
like that of a ion. The vegetables consisted of grass, 

» Voy, to Korth Pole, p. 8. 
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poppies, and saxafirage in tufts and patches : and the 
birds were the glaucus, the king-duck, and the ptar- 
migan. These birds were seen only in summer ; but 
owls, in full beauty of feather, were observed during 
the whole of their stay. 

XV. 

Europe, though it is the garden of the globe, has 
many variable climates. That of the Netherlands is 
more remarkable for ^^ moisture than for warmth ;'' 
and its principal celebrity is derived from the merit 
of its artists. Holland is cold, to intemperance and 
humid to a proverb. Its painters are of a low and 
vulgar cast ; its writers in French and Latin removed 
from mediocrity; but it boasts not a single sculptor 
or musician: and only one poet. Denmark has. a, 
cold winter, a moist spring, and a temperate sum- 
mer; without a poet or a philosopher ; with only one 
historian, and that credulous. Its literature is dull, 
meagre, and penurious ; and rendered still more te- 
dious and frivolous, by being so much infested with 
antiquarian research. 

It has been remarked,^ that the western shores of 
C(mtments are more warm than eastern ones. An 
east wind is, in fact, dreaded in most countries. 
The cold is frequently intense in Kamschatka, when 
on the opposite shore of America it is comparatively 
warm. The western part of Iceland^ is free from 
those enormous glaciers and mountains of snow and 

1 Humboldt. Dampier. 

« Barrow's Polar Regionii p. 372. 
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: lee which -so liiueh deform jtfae eastern shore ; and pu 
• the east coast of Britain a pea-bloasom is scarcely 
known in May, while in the west, myrtles, and 
even.fiiBchias, grow in the open air, throughout the 
. winter. In this island, dry autumns and summers, 
with warm springs and abundant showers, have been 
the most remarkable for plentiful years : and, upon 
reference to meteorological observation, we shall . 
find, that in those years western winds have princi- 
pally prevailed. In winter, the north and north-east 
winds are generally productive of frost, and a south- 
west wind of thaw. 

But climates frequently vary, even in the same pro- 
vince ; a variation caused by soil, comparative^ ab- 
sence or prevalence of woods and stagnant waters, 
the pernicious effects of which steam from vegetable 
and animal decomposed substances. 

In Canada the ground freezes so hard in winter, 
that no graves can be dug; dead bodies, are, there- 
fore, kept till the commencement of a thaw ; when 
the vegetation is so exceedingly quick, that the grass 
may be almost seen to grow. In other regions of 
America soil and heat produce an equal sterility, and 
moisture an: equal luxuriance of growth ; but, for the 
most part, America has temperatures, differing from 
regions, occupymg the same parallels of latitude. Its 
general climate is more islandic than continental; 
and yet its coldness and its moisture cannot be Caused 
entirely by the proximity of two oceans; since we 
find islands m the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the Indian 
seas, still warmer, and equally a^ Ay, That America, 

VOJ*. III. N 
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if weekceftt tlfi^ nmmi^ eoast^ tt leolda* mid nme 
m6i9t,tban corresponfdifig lutitaden^ in othia' ccMfti- 
tiAcBf is certain ': sffid tbTat those qua1itI«B niayttride^ 
in some degree, om'oftheneig'hbourbood of twoisadi 
vast oceitns, as the Atfefirtic and l^ific, and a e^lnpa- 
Yative hei^t above ^be fevel of thirtr mgSttm, is 

^U^hly prolraRile. Bnt tberi^e CAn»ts «e aMst^d 'fai 
prdd<iclng ^thelr results by Ike va§toeiis ^ HiBifcw^miSj 
tihe length and brisadth of the:riva>s, tbeimp^ect 
state of cuhivstion/the nature of/tbe soil, and cerftafai 
pecnliaritiets of electrical phenomena. 

In tropical climates, the flesh of animals ins neither 
the i^cculende nor the flavour of' ttKHBe* of Etm^e; 

-^bUt'they Abound in conlitig firoits. Inveets^ reptiles, 

•birds/ and sdttie quadrupeds ix>ey 'also, ^eiy 'vigorous, 
and gro^ to a gH^tr^ize. The quadrupeds ' of Ame- 
rica are, howev^, not so large, ^stiiosebf correspond- 

'Ing latitudes in the Old World, thoiigh the rq>iiles 
are larger. Fishes, for die most part, attain the 

'largest tine and weightiest bulk, in cold and tem- 
perate regions. Fishes, inhabiting a. peculiar de- 
jnent, af<e, to the human race, the most anHoeent, 
and not the least profitable, of MiflMtls: thisy have 
no opportunity of giving offence, accept that oppor- 
tunity is sought by man 'htmseif. Biit .inihe (hot 
climates of every contment, andahnost of ^cfvery 

-island, man is annoyed in a maraier, scarcely to be 
conceived by the more fortunate natives* of Europe. 

^e Philippine I^nds are injfested by toge bats<; 

' Porto Bello with' toads ; Egypt Midi^asps^; tbte soutti 

of Africa, Asia and Panama, widi serpmts} Guittea 
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with a^ts I , Qii^dalaupe with beetles ; . and luany parts 
,^ 4^ic9 wijth i^umerahle. 1ocus|ds. 

.In re^pect.to gpil^.we may observe, with the author of 
tl^e/^^pectacledeia Nature/' that though good soils 
y^ld tbejWQst abundfint harve^^ts, in bad ones wild 
/^j^rl 4s..more , delicate , a^d wholesome; game of a 
j^Qre^dejifii^usjas^xQur; fruits of a purer juice; and 
4jpes yield a better; l^p^y wd a better, wax. In hot 
,sj(>U«^v^jgetftW^ pe.hard and §trpng^ but not prpUfic ; 
Jn ^pioi^t €)nes iuxuriant and prplific, but neither 

XVI. 

That cl|inate]^as, ran. eff(^ct upon the skin is^fsvident 

.frprn three . ^iffjupstapces among a multitude of 

.^thersi^^first, ,.that,if a native of Europe is in a, hot 

pliinate, /his , children .have darker complexions ^han 

_his own. Secondly, that African children are bom 

irfiite^ contifiue ^^o one month, when they deviate to 

.a.p^le yeUow; after a time they become brown, 

then bJ^ck, and, lastly, glossy and shiuuig. Thirdly, 

.^that the ne^o population, in American climates, 

. grow. g]fadually less bla^k : and fourthly, that Jews, 

, ri^ark^ble ;^r parrying among themselves, in all 

. 1(1;^ and C9iptfies, are observed to be white in Eng- 

.Jj|nd;, SMfEtrthy in Portugal; ojive in America; and 

, cgiyj)jprrp(oJp^jr^4 i» , Ar?Jbia. Europeans are lyhite ; 

,,tl^e,^^Sj\^^$if|^& and Cbpese, brpwn; the Ea<it 

.|n4i^Qa,jC0|yp^r , .C|[^|fourQ4 ; and. the Javans yellow. 

The Moors are swarthy; the Africans^ under the 

line, black ; and the natjiv.es of New South Wales 

N 2 
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of a dark chocolate. Greenlanders^ when born, are 
as white as we are; but they have a blue spot in 
their skins, sometimes above t4ie loins, and sometimes 
under, three quarters of an inch in diameter. As they 
grow up, this spot* gradually extends over the whole 

'body. Hitherto, we have paid too great a respect 
to colour. The time is, however, approaching, 
when prejudices of this kind will subside ; and we 
shall know little or no jlistinction between white 
T)rethren, black brethren, red brethren, or oUve 
brethren. The age of prejudice, thank heaven ! is 
gradually passing away. 

The hornbill seems to vary more with the latitude 
than the longitude : in Java and Sumatra its bill is 
so large, that it is called the rhinoceros ; in the 
Philippines it decreases ; in Abyssinia it grows less ; 
in the Moluccas still smaller; and in the Manilla, it 
sinks into a mere protuberance; while the-black- 

^ billed hornbill of Senegal has no protuberance at all. 

' In Ashantee the crows have white rings round 
their necks, &nd the pigeons are green. Turtle doves 
in Europe are generally ash-coloured ; in Japan they 

^ are white ; and, at the Cape of Good Hope, blue. In 

' America pelicans are brown ; in Manilla of a rose 
colour : in the Old World swans are invariably white ; 
in New Holland more frequently black. In Europe 
the bones of cocks boil white ; but among the Indian 
woods as black as ebony. Many of these peculiarities 
may arise out of the food, which the respective 

Saabayei p. 282. 
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wiuiiid* consume; and have little connexion^ there- 
&re, with the sulgect of climate.. 

In the old continents we find men varying in their 
odour, according to their relative latitudes ; but in 
America it is otherwise ; the natives of that vast conr 
tinent, beings with small diversity of shades, of a. red 
copper colour, from north to south, and- from east to - 
we$t. The Esquimaux, that freezes near the arctic 
pole; the western Indian, who sleeps upon leaves, and 
has the woods for his canopy; the Mexican, who burns 
between the tropics : the Peruvian, who sees the sim 
set behind the peaks of the Cordilleras; and the 
Brazilian^ who beholds it rising out of the bosom of 
the Atlantic, all bear the stamp of one original. There 
are no n^roes under the Line, nor are there any, 
whites either in the frigid or the temperate Zones : a 
white face, a black breast, and a woolly head, are 
equally unknown. The American Indians are remark-: 
able, too, for the thickness of their skins and the hard- 
ness of their fibres ; hence their comparative insensi- 
bility to bodily pain. They are also distinguished by a 
mellifluous language, and a classical symmetry of struc-^ 
ture. Indeed, so beautiful ^re their forms, that when 
the celebrated American painter^ West, saw the Apollo 
Belvidere at Rome, so struck was he with the resemr 
blanc^ that he instantly exclaimed, ^^ How like a 
young Mohawk warrior !" When the Italians heard 
this exclamation, they were mortified : but, upon the 
painter's describing the elasticity of their Limbs; 
their dexterity with the bow and arrow, and their 
indications of conacious vigour ; and when he assured 
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fliem, ehk hefra^doft^nseeh tSem-slfi^^^ 
attitude of the Apollo, witli their eyg fSBoffriifgr'tKfe 
arroW, just discharged from the bo#, they w^ftifefen- 
cTled to the exclamation of ttife plainter,- vtAA fUfdlll 
the valiie of the criticisih.* 

Froiii the complectual divei-sllifey alliided^td^ Ui^ 
arisen the helief; thdt'the whbWhttfeittn-ftb^^aWj'ttbi 
sprung from one original ; liut tHstt either ^6 spett^ 
were created, oiie with hair, and the other i^h wbWj 
or, that as many men were created as tJier^'at^'dff- 
fereut colours; With some alloi^fabces' for pahS^ 
ghiades: ' Otli^rs, on the 'other hand, contend, tHat 
tKese diversities ai*e merely Vartetiei^ of dne' specifei 
as in vegietabll^s mtoy varieties of 6ne pljalnt dferiiW 
tbeirdistihgilishingffeatiires from the st>tl^ tlili'ctfhtfe, 
or the clihiate. 

M: BaiUie^ has asserted, tJiat thi^e is bfely ohfe 
tBirty-second of difference between thfe- 6^enife of 
summer he^t aiid the extreme of winter feoM/ fo'ttft- 
pical regions spring begins iat the end of SeJiteWB^V 
summer inI>etrembW; aituhitt in MarcKy aiitfWMtJal? 
fh June. In the northern lattturf^s thfe \irffer & fie- 
versed; and iia theSr siimmei^ the heat, odcksiohed 
fey the Constant pre^encJe of the sun, is teiripSfferf 
By the larg'e quantity of caloric, abfeorbed by the 
masses of ice arid snoVr, as they pass ffotai a firth 
to a fluid state. The beech grows to the fifty- 
seventh defgree of latitude; the oalc reaches siJCty; the 
cherry and apple sixty-tRree; the 6sier, wilfo^, Atkf 
quince sixty-six; the fir sExty-eight; tHe pine s&ty- 
> Life of West. « Lettrai sur Torigme deis S'cience'si p. 292. 



viMp ani th^MmkciiWP^ tr-S^om^UQfs in t^ la$H 
tide iUe «0Uiis 80. ^mm^lyi ijigpmi^ tHal<. tl^ 8«yi 
^rdi^/tmfi»^ftee£e^ when tbfyr«|ji^<:^th a JIpi^ 

]IOtt»L 

. Siredtn:lm!laDg^Qdd^aQ4dreii7'^tlir8; lie the 
B0Fih« pn^ail smes^l Iweeks of. total . durkoes^ in 1d»i 
ter$ whilftiinAhe^ttiniaertbe smnisifrequmtly seeiiftt 
addnight. Mangr [m^ls of tlw counlry arcr equ^ toaoy^ 
piolnre^ theimdgki»tioiixaa pre^enJ^i.Ai^esbi was di3^> 
ti^^ited irfthi thfitn :,. hfi. seemed to be tritnqaorted to a 
iaew worlds and tohaxre been suddenly cast upon an 
•nchtotod isl|U)d. Upon one in ll^e lake o| Pattan 
j^rvi>'fae and his companion parsed the. most agreea^ 
ble. hours; The scenery thf^re cesemibles faily land. 
T^efisttof thelake fbixusfaeditbeir t;d)ki; thpy. proculreA 
gameftontthieiwoodft: they fiiahed>.hii|nted^bathedj^ and 
annscd liiemselvira:;indfawin[glandscapfis> coltecttug 
plants, and insects, and in oontemplatiiig tlie sun 
making his daily^ circle round the horizon, without^ 
once bathing himself, as it were, in the^ 6o«ta« 

Informer ti^es^ the accpfpplisbm^nts.pf aSwede 
were to fight valiantly.;, to sit a hQP9^ ^f^U; to be an 
adept at swimming; toheskilfiidaft theioar; to be a 
good skaiter; a good archer; to plky at chess; and 
to know the names of the stars. Boasting in later times 
(Awn^^lli^Tim siWBti^afflAfflBp^f gcienfip^ Siw4w 
haft|»i!QdMiK>diM>DiQ good ist»%.»fd ^y&^samffAi 
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statesmen. Linnaeus and Puffenddrf alone w«re vd^ 
fieient to redeem even KamisehatJca fimn^tlie un-* 
ptrtation of barbarbm. Prussia ha8.>oold.'Wbiters, 
moist summers^ and a rainy autunm. Without a 
painter^ a sculptor^ or an architect^ this country owes 
most of its literary reputation to the poet Raml^. 
Austria is mild^ yet exposed to^ intemperate' winds. 
Its literature^ forthe most part^ is Mgottedaaid meta^: 
physical; dull and . pedantic. Russia has: €very 
climate; from the moss and snows of Siberia' to 4;be 
olives of itheTaurida; from the wastes of the ndn^ 
deer, to the wastes of Uie camel. With this diver-, 
sity of soil and season,, it aboiuids in little, ieither o£ 
learning, science, or imagination; though in JtUeluuB* 
ble merit of imitation, it surpasses every ^Iher go«b^. 
try in the world. Hungary has suek. a clioMiteiaaA 
such a soil, that a traveller was indiiced to^dectex^^' 
ihat,^^out of Hungary, ^^ tWre is vio living; w if tbem^ 
is living, there is no life/' This ooualryi 
ble for the multitude of its Bomaa an 
and medals. . ^ 

Switzerland; 

There, le?el with the ice— rihb'd boand, ' 

The yellow hstrati gfow; 
And nies with pofple vimtB mt oMni'd* 

Beneath impendiufl; eaow. 

Helen Maria fVUHamt. 

Wearing, in general, diem^pc^died organs of a rude 
and unktt^ed people, diis country boasts llie pro« 
duction of patriots equal to those of Rome and 
Greece; and of writers, scarcely to be equalled in 



culas grow wild cmiottg molfifg^ half^eoi^rdred widi^iee^ 
sumnt^ and winter may be l3?tficed' on; tbe opposite 
sidesbf tbi^ ^asie mountain^! and it is bo i^commonL 
(^irclii6B»tance to gather flowers with one. haiid and 
soloW 11^ anotbar h 

In the 'fieixdiof FVluiee the temperature of the' 
akv B^i the mildness of ^ the dknate, render sthe 
tovn^s and cities highly agreeable to rasiide in^ and 
exceedingly conducive to the restoiwdon of health* 
And yet it formed a subject of cdtnplaant to Rous-': 
scan/ in one of his letters to Malesherbes, that the; 
FVeneh. had little taste for Nature^ and still less 
for landscape. In the bejautiful p^rts of literature, 
France is superior to England ; but decidedly infmor |»i; 
point of morals^ poUltics^ and philosophy. From Lyons 
to Bourdeaux and thence to Thoulouse> the climate ia 
the cKmate of Paradise. The moon rises, for ike most 
part, in cloudless splendour; and the sun sinks with 
all the rich tienture of an Italian atmosphere. 

Portugal has an exquisite climate: her moap* 
ings being delightful, and her evenings truly en* 
chanting. She boasts of two hundred fine days in 
the course of the year! In poetry Ciundens is her 
principal glory; and that poet she would not rescue 
from a life, not of comparative poverty, but of abso- 
lute want ! Her rank in science is of the third atder^ 

There are parts of Spain, which would seam, in 
some degree, to corroborate the hypothesis of the 
Abb^ du Bos. Justin^ said of the Iberians, that they 

t iHis fortior tacitnr&rtatb cnra quim vitie. 
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^asntere difficult l()/dtsfiirw^jtluMld.d9$(|;i»^>t^^ 
remark equally applicable to the i»^^»i?»iGq|i<tf»fiiWWi8 
TAes6.iBstABO08r«i^ Mt miiMcVf. QAe^iiOMglit 
belbnmgbtrfromiiiite v4riofij» p^i«ilif)fSs^ l&mopfll 

not' mijppose^. t]iftt» the niod^ri^^PrM^b^ b^e./ipy^f^ 
seiikbbnoe tf^iSb» imltrm9>0iiQmA u wbfi« tbe . f^idgil 

Ae) BiirgUBfdiaQs of tiie ^i^ ;. m^\ )Ae y i#igfitb#? X>f 
the north; Aad yet : hie fcjspo^epi? wo^j^d/ wpj» tfee 

' Spadnibsel aettBoiMie f0r tik bjsafi tm^ wd tl^ f j^ 
aBtsfm«7>iididtoil»>lil^dtui^ i^'^i^ ^^tsy^d^ 

partnfiii;/ieKp>aplMtb9(»Q ^f «i(rienp^fm0 pliiJiiQs^hyH ^It jfn 
aiocmBltejtfoirineri^romantk^ftyr its ehH^alry ; the ]t»ea^i^ 
of its women; a«>d the- prid^ of its ancestry. Ia. latter 
dagw itrhaatteoaofte^a prey to aU tbe<^te of a foi:fJgii<f nd 
dmneeftie de^li«iii» It id a couotiiy^ which nothing 
btitabad gove9rmti0at;could/hi ai^y wiay^ impoverish i 
*} Sevt climates have been morec^lebratedr thim-l^ha^ 
of Italy; a couayUTy celehratedfor to speeimens of wt^ 
it» iimdentioye of liberty; and- Us modern patif^i^ce 
under tjrannffk Valn^eire the iubiabitaatfi ini the midpt 
ofipormnty ; . tod/limf if eus agaJAst the lesson^jof^^j^fl^ie. 
The genial! dioidte i^ B^y^ Jhoim^er^ h^g b^eii wmii' 

1 FeH>s,g^.piill«m c88<$.dum,aiq«;ftrpBi»piit»t. 



v^tkmixhrei. R^ i^ not se ftvd«BrtfMe ftb»' aMmft>* 
mical observation as England ; EhgUtoilliiNitig'iii^ 
dc<^rifiys asM'iligfiti^: sttid^ if i» sul^ to^ft^qtient 
fogs in sttitiBi^'f ;' arid' to t«n4ft"#MM^ When tli^ 
atiliospliei^eis cleai^, hbVeVer, the i^es Wre tWinBeesid^' 
ant: ^ometinfe^ Hke ^lea^kl- aAd^lhref^^ mi iti'^W 
eHn^hgs like b^rMshed gotdJ f^^ihOnt 6i^'b6iMitttd^ 
sb'fhiitftU; aM'-Mbl^lindihgf iii er^py ]\xkavf of IM^'. 
tkfiists a (iHmatey'iAiperioi^ i^tH^ of IM/db gtskKMrirjE 
abdy^^who can MM^'timi^xprtMngihtbvJ^^bmMP 
aUd indtghatidri, whM be f6edU<$dt^^ thttt netthi^iv 
painlier^ noi^ an. tiiiitdl'Mn^ arid otily^one po^M^ ol^M^ 
itenc^ were evef 'bbm ih the country ! 

■ ■' She pines beneath the brightest skies, • 
' In Nature's richest lap ! 

Tbebea? ha» prbduced her Piddar ; CappadfKiiai it# 
Strabo and PtiiBanhis; its* Basil and drog^ry Nwaari 
2«i; Brisdcl has pedei^med ito dmmoter by itfih 
Chatterton and its Southey; but Piedmoift !»-*-^hef i^^ 
a Agrace to iier diB»te I 

xvm. 

It i»reBUbi(ed by Taeitii^> t)iat the anoieEt GennaBs^ 
diyiding their yee» hito threfe seasons^ bad no idea of 
autumn. That season, os^ tike contrary^ was better 
^^tMBfed »b; aaei^[it The86fl4y> than ^tber summer t>r 

< Vtetmr Alflnri. Bora lit AHi, /an. 7tlv 1749^. 
* Abdera and Thebes were bye-words ibr vtupldky ; and. yet tiie former 
produced Protagoras, Anazarohus, and Democritus ; and the latter, 
Bacchus, Cadmus, Amphion, tfercules, Hesiod, Pindar, and Piutarcli, 
Epiaanltondas, M Pelc^idav. 
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Bj^mg^ heUkg remarkable for its Icmg contiauwce,. 
^adit& brilliant skies. , < ' • 

'Though the summers in the. Crimea -a^e variable^, 
thie: autumns pestilential^ and the wmters rigorous, the 
spriqgs are lughly delightful. The hills are covered. 
Willi sheep i the air is mild ; the slqr serene ; and the 
^Id Tine miii^l^ in the hedges mtii the arl^utus and . 
J0Mimiiie. Flowers of every colour spring, up in, 
n^rjads $ the perftunes, which ravish the senses^ are; 
unequalled by those of any other country in Europe; 
while the soii is capable of procfaicing every descrtp- 
tixm of frttit^ that grows in France^ I^Yi or Greece. 

The climate of the Dardanelles is delightful in the 
extreme ; while the seasons of Syria may be said to 
be separated by hours; for so many varieties of 
climate are felt^ in a short space of time, that the 
Aralntin poets iguralively observed, ^^ that the Sannin 
bears winter upon its head ; spring on its shoulders ; 
and autumn in its bosom ; while summer lies sfeepkig 
at its feet." 

The Morea has a climate temperate and agreeable. 
From April ta August there is seldom rain : the most 
agreeable season is winter : the stars shed a golden 
light, unknown in ruder dimates : its skies are ex- 
ceedingly brilliant : and the water of its coasts, and of 
the Archipelago, is of a deep azure. 

Mytilene was celebrated for its wine, its cMmate, 
and its women. The birdi-place. of Arion and Pit- 
tacus, Phanios, Sappho, and Theophrastus, it was 
worthy of being the occasional residence of Aristotle 
and Epicurus. Fragments of the finest marble attest 
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-its aneieni magnificence. Crbto wbs said, in imcient 
tiines^ to have been remarkably conducive to the 
fti'engthofmen, andthebeauty of ^omen. The Isle 
of Samos consists of rocks, moimtains^ and precipices, 
interspersed with pines, mulberries, and olives, grow- 
ing over mines and quarries of white marble. Thuii* 
der-storms in this island are more frequent in winter 
than in summer. Samos was so fertile and beautiful, 
tiiat Horace applies to it the epithet concmna.^ The air 
in the Isle of Siphnos was so pure, that men lived 
longer on that island, than in any other of the Gredc 
republics : and Rhodes, an island once so cele- 

• brated for its roses, had so mild a climate, that there 
was not a day in the year, in which the sun did not 
shine upon it. Pindar called it the daughter of Venus 
and the wife of Apollo^ 

The climate of Crete is as delightful, as its con- 
. stitution was formerly excellent. Its winter of two 
t months resemble the May of England and .the April 
of Italy. The rest of the year is a continued suc- 
cession of fine days and brilliant nights. In the 
day, the sky is cloudless; in the night, a coimt-^ 
less profiision of stars, whose brilliancy is seldom 
obscured by vapours, renders the season of sleep 
more beautiful than the splendour of the day. Hence 
it was called ^' Macarias, the happy Island." The 

• ancients might well fable this country to be the birth- 
place of Minervay the cradle of Jupiter, and the 
theatre, in which he consummated his nuptials : The 
Isvourite haunt of Cybele ; and on whose enchanting 

- shores the Dardan hero was so anidous to erect a city. 

»Eplat. xi^l.2. 
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J>}}ghjte4y ai^d hU) g^^^s Tf^^jpairoh^d ; bis 1^%^ dfj- 
^youf^ by catierpUlars ; i^d his ec^pRiilpiis in d»«iig€ir 
. wi4 via eofil^ fai^iag . eyeiry d»y ^?» fef «& -Pflcftsfejiiai 

XIX. 

Vfmm^f^m G^eeo^y^ ^wji 9e«)a^itbl« tlmgh, 
,lpr the'0D9st.pait, it/iiiasi9^41^;ry^ti^ittiii9^be.lMMi#f 

.was BO fertile,, tikiafeiti5^i3 Q9tte$|;tb^jgraQaty pf R^iW. 
Tbeare is^milacit^ jM^t^a iireatlbie]?,^il ip:tbeiP:bfiJ^ <^jf- 

. GiHafer^ce oftb^tglabe > aAd^js^^ ^bat:a. i^P9sery,ipf 
tyraotsit bas^ always b^ii 1 

The .r^pjabUc of Sa» JVfariMo ;#^ds ;|iQttWfo by 
.which we . inay ,acqwiateiy |ii<}ge jof .the/ii^ff4^t. pf 

. plimate ; but it : proves Jtipw .y»^ppat|b|e b^NW^^^^ 
is .jfriOi ,a <yi|terile sop^ aQd,,^.^.^l^wiitei r^lSHlP* 
This .Jimall rgpubUc, flm^^ JflW^; W wdwj^ 
^d^wck, has Bi^th^r ,»)a, , elii|mtp> ^Q^w.JWMW- 
W?*er tabcWJi5..bj»t it ^as.i^p§9(|¥|^(%ai^:b&p9i- 
nass. , It.99]j^t& pf^^j^bi^tiBiipviiltM^ 



hy awaU »««««• lyiQg: «9widftt^«n?ipsd«)|>ed> i^ 
mo9lpart>fiii4?lQiidai witb vieither^a flowei* nor-atti- 
vi^et,; ««d. Ira^uetitfyrcoyered with (fiipiHr^: while the 
<ieiffitiy hmeiBth^lowB^th ^im^mte {9hwle.Mid smb- 
idttae. Xkb'r<p«fcUo vfwes its ^otigjo^toftbe ofavum*- 
.stance.^f a DaliQatiimihavki|g<fi^d>vqp(miiiis>erag;gy 
eJWfiem^t9r)B.r1mrm^»ge. rHavnt^ab^n^dy/durtiig 
tbereottES^ <tf a IdngfUfi^, $k)righHrepiilation;foi! sAootit^^ 
^oaiiy.religfjifmsi-pcars^s i!es9rted:to him; 'dnd having 
efreoted'^)iat4ihe wovld^^gtrdada mivacle^die prii»- 
cess <tf the eojuntryr gave faan the entire! properly of 
the mountain. Kromthi&timethe^emiMiiderio^nQaeed 
in population ; and ar^pu^Uaan >form of #goiir^nmeiit 
was institute, whicAi exists^ e^en : at ^the iHPeseiil day it 
an interval of one thousand (three faundredyeitrs ihai^ 
ting ebpaed since >its erelftion. The .'history (ofithfe 
unique republic ecunpriaas ^oidy^ seven folia ^pf^es. 
The firftt commemorates the lorigin : libe leewmdire- 
cords the purohag&of ra o$alle:(Aj;iD^ HOO): tiai^lhifd 
the purchase of another castle (A.D. 1170) : the 
foiirth mentions a war (AD. 146D), in which the in- 
habitants . assisted rPQpe .Pius II, gainst .one of the 
lords :of fRimiiu^iand for iwhioh ttbey received 'four 
small castles in recompense. The fifth ^ves an ac- 
cotnit of their t6fHtoHes, reverting to its ancient 
limits: the sixth records some of the . intrigues,. of 
Cardinal . Albeitoni to lovertum the *' republic; itte 
«6^eilth'aiid tnost incere^thi^page, reciwdff a propdsi- 
tipn, that Was mtlde to them by Napoleon l^uona- 
parte^ of increasing their territory; which, in confor- 
mity to ancient principle, they/iiad the magnanimity 
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to refti9e. Thus^ among preeijpices^ the natives of San 
Marino, five thousand four hundred m number,^ enjoy 
a liberty and a tranquillity, entirety unknown in imy 
oliier part of the world ! The natives of this republic 
seem to be indebted for a great portion oftlieir happi- 
ness to three peculiar regulations: viz. the commis- 
sary, who pronounces judgment, must always be a 
foreigner^ a doctor of laws, and resident only three 
years. The physician must be thirty-five years of 
age, and remain only three years : and the school- 
master is chosen for the purity of his morals, his hu- 
maiiity, mildness of temper and useful knowledge. 
One of the chief doctrines, he is called i^on to instil 
into the minds of his pupils, is to make them satisfied 
with their condition ; to love their country as their 
own house, and their fellow citizens as their own 
fiimilies. Thus situated, and thus educated, the in- 
habitant of San Marino thinks that every thing, which 
is valuable, is centered on his native rock.^ 

> Mons. AnguBtus Frederick Crome, in his general view of the relft- 

t!ve political strength of European nations, states, that the republic of 

' San Marino Is in extent abont eighteen English square miles ; that It 

Mias six thousand inhabitants, and H public rerenae of fifty thousand 

Rhenish'florins. 

« Boccaiioi fables,* that a difierence arose in Parnassus, on the sutject 
of precedence, between Juliano Corbelli, doctor of law at San Marino, 
and the Baron of Bisagnano. This difference was referred to the congre- 
gation of ceremonies, who decreed, that Corbelli being bom in a frae 
country was to wallc hand in hand with lyings; and, therefore, to take 
precedence of any baron or even prince^ bom in a country, where liberty 
was unknown. 

• Adv. Paraasa. vii« 
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With these detached p^ple we may, hot inappro- 
priately, associate the natives of St. Kilda. St. Kilda 
is a large rock, five miles in circumference, rising out 
of a sea that never sleeps : and ^against which the 
waves dash with tremendous fury. Though this rock 
is insulated from land several leagues, it has wells of 
the purest water. The natives are. described as being 
models of simpUcity and innocence. Envy, jealousy,- 
and ambition are totally unknown amongst them. 
They have no money ; but barter with fowls, and 
feathers. Solan geese, and birds' eggs. Bred in social 
affection, they are mild and humane; and when 
jailors are wrecked upon their shore, they pay them 
all possible attention. They, are, also, extremely sen- 
sible to the charms of poetry and vocal music. 
, The great Loo-choo Island is, ako, fortunate iu many 
respects. It lies out of the usual track of trading ships : 
it has no want of foreign commodities ; and produces 
nothing to tempt the avarice of strangers. The inha- 
bitants have no arms ; s^nd no money : and, like the 
arctic highlanders^ of Baffin's Bay, cannot be made to 
understand the nature of war. Kaempfer relates, that 
they are all either fishermen or husbandmen ; that 
they lead a contented life ; are cheerful and affection- 
ate ; and that 9fy,eT their daily work is done, they take 
their children and wives into the fields ; where they 
sit ; drink a little rice liquor ; and play upon musical 
instruments. Hall's account of this interesting people 
is equally picturesque and engaging. The Deity is 

« Vide Ross's Voy. of Disc, to Arctic Regions, 4 to. p. 135. 
VOL. III. O 
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known to them by the name of Bo6sa': but there is 
nothing in the climate of this island to make the in«- 
habitants wiser^ better, or more happy^ than their 
neighbours ; and yet they are so. 

XX. 

Of the climate of England^ much has been said by 
those, who have written on the subject. For my own 
part, my Lelius, I am persuaded, that you are well 
contented with it ; being thoroughly convinced, thUt 
Bia^op Berkely was justified in saying, that grovea 
and meadows were no where in such perfection as in 
England; and that Charles II. was equally correct^ 
whmi he declared, that a gentleman might walk out 
oftener and with greater comfort in England, than in 
any other country of Europe. Let us, therefore, 
adapt our wishes to our climate; rather than presume 
to expect, that Nature will adapt our climate to our 
wishes : and the more so, since even in the age of Eliza- 
beth, the best compliment, ever paid to any climate in 
the world, was paid to this : viz. " That it was too 
pure for a slave to breathe in,^'' Britons! remember^ 
tibat liberty is not only your birth-right, but the birth- 
right of your children. Be, therefore, neither cheated, 
canted, coaxed, nor conquered out of it. It is more to 
be valued than beauty, manners, wealth, rank, power, 

1 Oifford's Vocabulary of the. Uoo-diop language. 

• For some carious observatlonsy rqlati^e to the weatbtr of these 
Islands, vide Lieut. Mackenzie's System; dtiicoyered In 1816-1817. 
He makes the cycle complete in fifly*foar years. 

sd.Roshworth, p.4tiS. 
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ah ! more to be prized than life itself. It is the gem 
of an mental ornaments; and the whole imiverse has 
nothing to compare to it^ either in grandeur or vA 
beauty. 

In this part of my subject^ I shall take leave to 
record the very extraordinary season of 1818 and 
1819. The year 1817 had been remarkable for its 
violent storms^ inundations and earthquakes. The 
mountain of Hausnick^ in Upper Austria^ sank into 
a lake; the lake of Porciano, in the territory of 
Ferentino^ Italy, beciime dry ; flames issued out of a 
bed of sulphur^ neait' Salzbourg, in Bavaria; and a 
whole mountain in thei bailiwick of Rattenburg, fell 
into a valley, whiph stretched at its feet. The sutn- 
per of 1818 was the most delightful, in respect 
to weather, ever remembered in this country. The 
days were so mild, so pure, so radiant; and the 
evenings so serene ; that it might be said, that Eng« 
land, for one season, was converted into Italy ! In 
August, such was the dryness of the air, that the 
leaves fell from the trees, as in autumn ; the harvest 
moon being the third of a series of ten years, in 
which it proves most beneficial to farmers^ During 
these remarkable heats, it was observed, that they 
were nearly equal in many European latitudes ; the 
thermometer of Reaumur standing at the same point 
at Romcj Madrid, Vienna, and Berlin. In Novem- 
ber thfi narcissus was seen to bloom in Hampshire ; 
in other districts grass was mown; and, in others, 
wheat was seen coming into ear. Indeed, a miracle 
aeemed to be effected in the vegetable world, aUnosC 

o 2 
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every day. In the county of Perth, garden straw- 
berries were in full blossom ; the berries of the 
arbutus were ripq ; the buds of many forest trees 
swelled, and those of many hazel bushes expanded; 
tulips appeared in leaf above the ground; andsweet 
pease and mignionette were luxuriantly in flower. 
In December, tulips were seen in Scotland, five 
inches in height ; flowers of ten weeks' stocks, and 
marigolds, were as fresh and vigorous as in August : 
on Wanstead Flats, in the county of Essex, leaves of 
lime-trees fully expanded ; a snow-drop was in blos- 
som; and swallows seen. At Appledore, in Devon- 
shire, a second crop of apples were gathered, full 
grown, the tree being in bloom, when the former 
crop was gathered. Near Plymouth, jonquils, hya- 
cinths, anemonies, pinks, stocks, and monthly roses 
bloomed in great perfection ; there were, also, ripe 
raspberries. In the fields and hedges violets, hearts'- 
ease, purple vetches, red-robins, and other flowers 
blossomed ; the oak and elm retained much of their 
foliage: and birds were sometimes heard, as if it 
were spring ; and on the 24th, a robin's nest, with 
four young ones, nearly fledged, were found in the 
thatch of a poor man's cottage at Hemington, near 
. Salisbury. During the first six days in January, the 
air was calm, but foggy ; the wind fluctuated between 
the south and east; from the 7th to the 14th, fell 
several heavy showers; but, during the month, 
there were not less than twelve serene days, and 
no snow had fallen from the commencement of 
the winter. On Eskdale Moor, in Cumberland, a 
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young brood of red grouse were hatched; and by 
the 24th, they were able to fly. In the first week of 
February, bean plants were from ten to twelve inches 
high, with all their perfection of foliage, similar to 
what they are in June. The German tamarisk was 
observed in full bloom, and in the beginning of the 
month, the blossoms of the erica herbacea began to 
open. In Sweden and Norway there was neither 
frost nor snow ; and in Russia great inconvenience 
was felt from that want of regular intercourse be- 
tween one province and another, which snow, fi-ozen, 
ccmtributes so much to fiicilitate. In Savoy, not only 
Mount St. Gothard and the Simplon were crossed 
without diflBculty, but even Mount St. Bernard. In 
the beginning of February, too, several swallows 
were seen in the gardens of the Tuilleries at Paris. 

Such was the season in Europe during the winter 
of 1818 and 1819. But of all climates the island of 
Tenerifle presents the most delightful; since it is 
suited to the wheat and vines of Europe; the bread- 
tree of Otaheite; the coffee-tree of Arabia; the figs of 
India; plants common to Jamaica and to Lapland; 
the cinnamon of the Moluccas; the cocoa of Ame- 
rica; the date of Provence; the laurels of Italy; the 
olives of Greece; and trees, resembling the oaks of 
Thibet. ' 

XXI. 

Montesquieu used to observe, that " Germany was 
the country to travel in; Italy to sojourn in; England 
to think in; and France to live ip."— .2b?ipora tnw- 
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taafdur ! And Pompey beings one day^ on & ^it to 
LucuUus, at Tusculum, enquired of that general, ho^ 
he could be so absurd, as to make his villa fit only 
for a summer residence. ^^ What?" said LucuUus with 
a smile, ^' do you imagine, that I have less sense, than 
storks and cranes? shall they change their habita«- 
tions with the season, and LucuUus remain in one 
residence all the year*?" 

Since then the em<duments of Nature are not to be 
eigoyed, to the fullest advantage, all the year, I would 
in this aspire to imitate the conduict of LucuUus. 
January, therefore, I would spend in Portugal; Fe*- 
bruary in the Madeiras; and March in Spain. April 
in SicUy; May^ in Lapland; June In Italy; July in 
Switzerland; and August in France. September in 
England; October among the variegated forests of 
America; November in Crete; and December in the 
islands of the Cape de Verd. 

XXIL 

We have now travelled the globe; from east to 
west; from south to north. Noticed every deecrip* 
tion of climate; alluded frequently to the natural 
productions of the various soils; traced men in va- 
rious stages of society; and noticed many of theii^ 
peculiar customs. What is the result? We find, that 
in islands, and in countries the most beautifid, as weU 

> The great khaos of Turtaiy, as well as the itresent emperors of 
China, were accustomed to cbaoge their resideacef aocordiag to ilit 
seasons. 



as in thosej the most savage and forlorn, great crimes 
disgrace the inhabitants. In some islands, where Nar- 
lure is most luxuriant and profuse, we observe, not 
only no genius, but no humanity. The same may 
equally be applied, whether those islands are in the 
iiigid, temperate, or the torrid zonesw There are 
differences in their manners; and modifications in 
tibie display of their mental capacities: but for the 
causes of all these, we must look to other reasons 
than to those, arising from the difference of climaite. 
For whence proceeds it, that, in Persia and Arabia^ 
poetry Is almost characteristic of the people; and yet 
in Egypt, nearly in the same parallel of latitude, 
though it is, as it were, the eldest of nations, not one 
single poet has ever been known in the country! 
llien as to times and seasons: Orpheus lived in the 
in&ncy, as it were, of the human mind; Euripides iii 
thevigour of Grecian liberty: Virgil in the morning 
of Roman slavery: Boethius in the evening of learn- 
ing; Dante in the darkness of violence and supersti- 
tion; and Camoens in the dawn of maritime discovery. 
Genius depends, then, not on climates, nor on coun* 
tries; on times, nor on seasons. It no where rises or 
&lls with the barometer. It is the gift of Nature 
only; and its developments depend on an infinite 
variety of circumstances. 

Arguing on the principles of Montesquieu, Raynal, 
Winklemaff,^ Du Bos, and other plausible writers, it 

> Winkleman insists^ that Englishmen are incapable of much excel- 
lence in painting ; not only from natural incapacity, l>at from the unfii- 
fonrable nature of their climate ! 
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» 
would be impossible to account for that distinct 

variation^ which is observed in the dispositions, 
habits, and genius of those people, residing on the 
opposite banks of frontier rivers ; on the transverse 
sides of high mountains; and particularly of the same 
people, at different periods of their history. Of this 
the ancient and the modem Greeks afford a curious 
exemplification. Both enjoyed the same soil, and 
the same climate; yet the former as much excelled 
the latter, as purple and white surpass yellow and 
brown. 

An artist may yet enliven the forests of America, 
or the solitudes of Siberia: a Gessner may soothe 
the savannahs of Africa; la, Raphael may delineate 
near the wall of China; a Palladio may adorn the 
harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul: and even a New- 
ton may arise in Lapland. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of all the passions^ which derive additional force 
A-om scenery, none experiences a greater accessioM 
<;han Love ; that noble feeling of the heart, which 
Plato calls " an interposition of the Gods in behalf 
of the young." A passion celebrated by all, yet truly 
felt by few. ^^ Dost thou know^ what the nightingale 
said to me?" says a Persian poet; ** what sort of a 
man art thou, that canst be ignorant of love?" 
Rather would I enquire, " what sort of a man art 
thou, that canst be capable of love^" Since, though 
of all the passions it is the most productive of delight, 
it is the most unfrequent of them all. How many of 
us feel the passions of hatred and revenge, of envy 
and desire, every day ! But how few of us are capa- 
ble of feeling an ardent affection, or of conceiving an 
elevated passion ! That was not love, which Maho- 
met felt for Irene; Titus for Berenice; Catullus for 
Lesbia ; or Horace for Lydia^: and though Anacreofi 
is never weary of boasting his love, the gay, the 

> In Shakespeare how delicately is love deiiDeated in l\velfth Night; 
and in Cymbeline. That of the heaiatifnl^ and 1 had almost said disgnst- 
iog^ Juliet has nothing to compare with it. 



frantic Anacreon never felt a wound. Homer, how* 
ever, was sensible of all the delicacy of affection; and 
he paints the difference, alluded to, in the examples 
of Helen and Paris ; and Hector and Andromache ;» 
while he makes even the savage Achilles alive to the 
purity of honourable passion s 

Tbe wife^ whom choice and passion doth approFe, 
Sore every wise and worthy man will lore \ 

II. ix. 1.450. 

£urii»des, toOy-«-the poet of the heart, — declares^ 
Ibat love would of itself induce us to adore a deity^ 
even in a country, peopled by atheists. But the 
Greeks, generally speaking, were almost as muc^h 
strangers to legitimate love, as the barbarians, thqr 
affected to despise. The passion of Sappho was 
nothing but an ungovernable fever of desire ; though 
tjbe fragment, ^e has left, has been so long, so often, 
find so widely celebrated, that the world imagines 
abe was the ei^sence of love ! As a poem it has been 
imjustly celebrated; (if I may venture to differ from 
50 admirable a critic as Longinus^;) because it has 
been celebrated, far beyond its merits : and even as a 
faithful picture of desire, it has nothing to compare 
with a poem of Jayadeva. '^ The palms of her h(md$ 
mpport her aching temples, pale as the crescent rising 
^eve, ' Heri! fferi!' thus she meditates on ih^ mme. 
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'It is astonishing, that not only Longinus, bnt Addison and Du Bo8» 
bave^len into this iltegitioiate enthuiiasm. One wonid really jmppote, 
tbatBoseoCtbem could, by any implicgtioB. bsre known tb«^«c»siw, tm 
which thiacdebrated ode wai writtw. 



imifshe iveri^gratyted; and she were (fytng through thy 
ab$mce* She rends her lacks f she pants ^ she lameHts 
inarticulately ; she trembles; she pines f she moves from 
place to place; she closes her eyes; she rises again; she 
feints ! In such a /ever of love, she may Uve, oh! celeS'^ 
Halphfsician, if thou administer the remedy; but shouldst 
thou be unkind, her malady will be desperate" 

Heron has preserved an Indian song^ translated by 
a Catab& Indian, who bad acquired the English Ian-* 
guage at Williamsburg, more simple ; but far more 
affecting to the mind and heart. ^^ I was walking in 
the shade of a grave, in the morning dew. I met 
my fancy. She talked with her smiling lips to me. I 
gave her no answer. She bade me speak out my 
mind ; ^^ Bashful face spoils good intent.'' That 
cheered my heart. But when my love is gone from 
my side,— then my heart &ints, and is low." 

II. 

Terence paints affection in the scene between Pam- 
phllus and Glycera :— >and when Phaedria is taking 
leave of his mistress, how natural are his exhortations. 
^^ Love me by day and by night ; but when you are 
in the society of that soldier, seem as if you were 
absent. Dream of me ; expect me ; think of me ; 
hope for me 5 take delight in remembering me ; let 
me always be in your imagination ; and let me reign 
in your soul, as you reign in mine.^ " The picture of 

Jayadeva, it is true> is drawn with force and with all 

» 

> Cam mllike isto pnesens, i^bsens ut siea; 
Dies noctesque me amts^ &c. Eun* aei U tc. 2. 
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the wild irregularity of the passion itself; but what 
has desire to do with the passion of love ? That 
mild and elegant affection, which sinks the deepest 
where it shews itself the least : that curiosa felicitas 
of the heart, which can animate only the wise, the 
elegant, and the virtuous : that sacred passion, which 
bestows more rapture than perftimes, than sculpture^ 
than painting, than landscape, than riches, than 
honours, and all the charms of poesy, united in one 
general combination. Read the ode of Sappho^ and 
the fragment of Jayadeva, my Lelius, again and 
again, and tell me, if you are half so agreeably attract- 
ed to their merits, as to those of the following beauti- 
flil indication of elevated attachment ? The feeling, 
which this exquisite morceati expresses, must be felt 
by every woman, who aspires to the passion of love, 
or the name of love is prostituted, and its character 
libelled. 



Go, yoath be]o?*d, in distant glades 

New friends, new hopes, new joys, to find ; 
Vet sometimes deign, 'mid fairer maids, 

To think on her thou leav'st behind. 
Thj love, thy fate, dear youth, to share. 

Must never be my happy lot ; 
But thou may'st grant this humble pray*r. 

Forget me not — forget me not. 

Yet should the thought of my distress 

Too painful to thy feelings be. 
Heed not the wish T now express. 

Nor ever deign to think on me.* 

> Odyssey. 
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Yet, oh ! if grief thy steps attend ; 

If want, if siclcnefls, be thy lot ; 
And thou require a soothing friend : 

Forget me not — ^forget me not. 

Mrs, Opie, 

Animated with an affection like this^ the earth 
with all its inconveniences^ is a paradise : even when 
toiling through the parched deserts of Lybia^ the soU- 
tiides of the Ohio, or the frozen wastes of Lapland.^ 

I love the memory of Mr. Pitt on many accounts. 
He was an unfortunate statesman, it is true; but he 
had a lofty eloquence, capacious views, and a noble 
mind. Sir Walter Farquhar calling one day, the 
premier observed him to be unusually ruffled. 
^^ What is the matter ?" exclaimed the patient. 
'* Why, to tell you the truth," replied Sir Walter, 
^M am extremely angry with my daughter. She has 
permitted herseif to form an attachment for a young 
» gentleman, by no means qualified in point of r^nU or 
fortune, to be my son-in-law." ^* Now, let me say 
one word in the young lady's behalf" returned the 
minister. '^ Is the young man, you mention^ of a 
respectable fistmily?" ^^ He is." " Is he respect- 
able in himself?" '' He is." '' Has he the 
manners and education of a gentleman?" ^^ He 
has." *^ Has he an estimable character?" ^^ He 
has." *^ Why, then, my dear Sir Walter, hesitate no 
longer. You and I are well acquainted with the delu- 

I ** Sic amor contorquet caput nostrum,*' says a Lapland poet, 
*' mutat cogiiaiiones et sententiai, Puerorum voluntas ^ voluntas venti: 
Juvenum cogitationss, longse cogUationes" 

Scheflfcri Lapponia, cap. xxr. 
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sions of life. Liet your daqghler follow her own incli- 
nations^ since they appear to be virtuous. You have 
had more opportunities, than I have, of knowing the 
value of affection, and ought to respect it. Let the 
union take place ; and I will not be immindful, that 
I had the honour of recommending it.*' The physician 
followed the direction of his patient ; the lovers were 
united ; and the patronage of the minister soon testi- 
fied his satis£M::tion. 

III. 

: Though Horace seems to have known but little of 
this passion, the Romans in general, as well as Tibul'- 
lud, Propertius, and Ausonius, in particular, seem to 
have enjoyed a much higher opinion of it. Hence 
deities were appointed to guard affection in many of 
its stages.^ One tied the nuptial bands 3 a second 
oonducted the bride to her house; a third kept her 
from gadding; a fourth preserved a unity of soul; 
and a fifth took charge of reconciling the parties, 
when any difference accidentally occurred. 

Chesterfield called women ^' toys;*' Montesquieu 
said, they were found to delight by personal c^arms^: 
while Cato declared to the senators, in a debate on 
the Appian law, that if they niade women their equals, 
they would soon be their superiors.^ Hippocrates, 
Euripides, Plautus and St. Chrysostom, have likevrise 
borne testimony to the dishonour of women. Weak 

i Spirit of Lawf » b* xvl. c. 2. 
« Liry, lib. xuiv. c 2» 



men^ in their tum^ signaliae their vanity and their 
heroism in the endeaveiu* to degrade them: they call 
them the ^^weak sex;" the *^ frivolous sex;'* the 
" sensitive sex;" the ^^ bad sex/' 

If yoD were men, as men you are io shew. 
You would not use a gentle lady so. 

Miduimmer Ni^ht*s Dream, ad iii. sc. 2, 

Some, following the example of Adam in his anger, style 
them " the fair defect of Nature:'* while the Talmud 
of Babylon insinuates, that the great power, foresee- 
ing the evils, women would bring upon men, refused 
to make Eve, till Adam had repeatedly requested 
him; fearful that men should cbnsider the making of 
women an act of malice! Augustine, however, 
esteemed them the " pious sex:" 
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His lovelier search illuinia*d. 

See women in what country you will, with few ex- 
ceptions,^ we find, that travellers give the same 
account of their virtues: fi^om Ledyard down to 
Golownin.^ The pedant, the coxcomb, and the man 
of the world, affect to despise women: so do those, 
who are conscious, that women despise them.. But 
the man of pure sentiments, and of unaffected con- 
sciousness of his own strength, prides himself in his 

1 Vide Shipwreck of the Oswego, p. 117, 145, 210, 225. 
CaptUity in Japw), vol. i. p. 103, 104. 
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ccHnpamon: while^ ilie man of nusfortune^ hailing; 
women by the endearing name of the ** good sex," 
compiEires them to Aurora and Thetis, asking arms for 
Memnon and Achilles. 

IV. 

" He is truly free," says Rousseau, *^ whp, to ac- 
complish his happiness, wants not the assistance of a 
second person.*' Fortunately for the moral of this 
IMTgument, a man, so constituted, not only does not 
exist, but cannot exist. It is the wild vision of an 
imagination, teeming with enthusiasm, and produc- 
ing in melancholy! Women are the charms and^ 
delights of our existence. When they love, they do 
so with purity, with disinterestedness, with constancy. 
Their hearts are sanctuaries, and fit to become the 
centres of every pure enjoyment. I speak not, it is 
true, of the gay, the frivolous, or the supercilious; 
and yet even to many of these, the following lines are 
not always^ inappropriate or inapplicable. 

Oh Woman ! in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
And variable ast the shade 
By the light qaivering aspen made; 
When paiu and anguish wring the brovr, 
A ministering angel thou ! 

Scott. 

The appetite of the wanton is like the south wind 
of Arabia, breathing over the strings of lutes. The 
strings relax, and the lutes are never an tune; the 
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girdle of love bursts from under the bosom; while 
love is like a tree, yielding in all seasons either blos- 
soms or fruit. It builds its nest, as it were, with cin- 
namon; and gives a charm to life, as silver leaf gives 
greater lustre to the polish of the chrystal. Men 
there are, however, who laugh at love ! The power of 
ridicule alone distinguishes them from animals. In 
their families they are wasps, or gnats, or gad-flies : 
terrific as lions to their wives and children $ but mere 
mice to men ! 

Love is composed of all, that is delicate in happi- 
ness and pleasure: it is an union of desire, tender- 
ness, and friendship; confidence the most unbounded! 
and esteem themost animated and solid. Filling the 
entire capacity of the soul, whether in sickness, in ^ 
sorrow, or in poverty,* it elevates the character by 
purifying every passion ; while it polishes the manners 
with a manly softness. When the flame of a love, so 
pure and delicate as this, goes out, a fiiendship, the 
most solid and affecting, springs from its ashes. And 
where love, like this> exists, &Lf better is it to be 
joined in death,^ than by the malice of a wayward for- 
tune, to drag on years of anxious separation.' He 
who is capable of acting greatly and nobly, when 

1 Ubi idem et mazimus et honestissimus amor est, afiquando praestat 
morte jungl, qn^ y'lik distrabi.— Valerias Maximus. M«ore ^as a 
similar sentiment : — 

Oh ! I would ask no happier bed. 

Than the chill wave my love lieTunder : 
Sweeter to rest, together dea^. 
Far sweeter, than to live asunder. 
VOL. WI. P 
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under no infltteMe of affection^ animated by the ap«> 
plause of a woman, whom he loves, would act spleii'- 
didly and sublimely. 

And is this the passion, which every animal^ that 
usurps the name of man, flatters himself he is capable 
of feeling ? As well may he imagine himself capable 
of forming the Hercules Famese ; of painting the ex* 
quisite water of a diamond; of composing the Mes«» 
siah of Handel; or of writing Shakespeare's Ham« 
let, Milton's Paradise Lost, or Newton's Principia. 

Of all miseries upon earth, there can be nothing to 
a man of refinement, so entirely odious to the soul, as 
that of being chained to an insolent, vain, vulgar, hal£* 
educated woman. Nor is there a fate^ more sickening 
to \h& imagination, than tfiat of a mild, modest, deli- 
cate and aflfectionate woman, doomed to waste her 
beauties and her sympathies, in betalf of 

** Aneatiig, d^lnkfaiff, bargarohig, tlandcriiigiiiaaP 

A French paintei' (Nicholas Loir), in order to shew 
how much love depends upon plenty, painted V^ilia 
warming herself before a fire ; and Ceres and Bac^ 
cbus retiring to a distance. How little does this idea 
harmonize with a Greek marble, I have seen, in 
which Cupid is sleeping on a lion's skin.* How little, 
too, does , it realize the generosity, the sensibility^ 
and the rectitude of heart; the warm imagination. 



1 Cano^a has a cliarmiog |^up : a nymph fAotfvtg, on a lion's ftkio,. 
^d ft boy playiog on a lyre. 
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the elevntion and the energy of soul, which M. Rets 
describes^ as being^ the very elements of affection, 

V. 

Love has several analogies with natural beauties. 
*' What is more like love" says a German philosopher^ 
quoted by Zinimerman« ** than the feeling with which 
the soul is inspired, when viewing a fine country, or 
the sight of a magnificent valley, illumined by the 
setting sun?" Albani, in his picture of the Loves 
^nd the Graces, represents them, a8 enjoying them* 
selves on a beautiful evening, in a valley, reclining 
on the banks of a tivulet* One of them, says Du*- 
paty, is stretched upon the grass; and several are 
beckoning to him to quit his rural couch ; but he 
will not ! Indeed, so obvious is the connexion, to 
which we have alluded, that the French peasant 
girls, when they separate, at the close of evening, 
frequently exclaim, '^good ikight! I wish you may 
dream, that you are walking with your lover, in a 
garden of flowers." 

Have we lost a beloved mistrps or an affectionate 
friend? Do we hear a tune, of Which she was en- 
thusiastically fond ; or read a poem, he passionately 
admired? Are not our thoughts swayed by a secret 
impulse, as, by the faculty of association, we recal 
to mind the many instances, we have recelveid, of 
their affection and regard ? If a melancholy plea- . 
sure is awakened by what we hear, and what we 
see, in familiar life, how much more is that faculty 

p 2 
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of combination enlari^ed, when, after a long absenee, 
we tread the spot, or behold the scenes, which once^ 
were the objects of our mutual admiration. If, di- 
rided by distance, the lover indulges reveries of 
felicity among grand or beautiful d^cenery, the image 
of his mistress is immediately associated with it : 
and, at peace with all the world, he sinks into one 
of those silent meditations, which, in so powerful 
a manner, expand the feculties of the imagination, 
and chasten the feelings of the heart. Such are. 
Uie consolations of absence, when there subsists a 
true and aboriginal affection ; and when that affec- 
tion can boast a virginity of thought as well 9& of the 
body. Thus was it with Petrarch. When he was at 
Valchiusa, he fimcied every tree screened his beloved 
Laura: when he beheld any magnificent scene among 
the Pyrenees ; his imagination painted her standing 
by his Side : in the forest of Ardenne he heard her in. 
every echo : and when at Lyons he was transported 
at the sight of the Rhone, because that river washes 
the walls of Avignon. 

Love without imagination loses the principal por- 
tion of its charms : with it, it acquires a purity, that 
vulgar minds can never dream of. Hence in unfi*e- 
quented recesses, and in savage solitudes, the lover 
delights to indulge the luxury of meditation. There 
every object serves to increase the strength and deli- 
cacy of his passion : and all Nature, dressed in her 
boldest, or most beautiful drapery, wiears to his ima- 
gination 
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-alookofloTe: 



While all tlic tnmalts of a guilty world. 
Tost by angeuerous passions, sink away. 

l!iiis passion is ridiculed and calumniated by the vul- 
gar* It was, indeed, not made for them : neither was 
Ae Portland vase, the Ionic order, or the Gnidian 
Venus. Yet love exists; and where it does es^st, 
a prison is a palace ; and a desert an Elysium. The 
force and the vigour, that it gives to life, is beauti- 
fully allegorized in the fable of Cupid and Anteros.* 
It embraces admiration, and the sweetness of tran- 
quillity. Two lovers, in each others society, are the 
most attractive objects in Nature; for love embel- 
lishes every thing; giving grace even to ugliness 
itself. It is a resting place between earth and hea- 
ven.* Hence the propriety of St. Catherine de Sien- 
na's observation; that the condemned probably derive 
all their misery from' their utter incapability of loving 

> Copid was tlic god of love ; Anteros the ^d of matuat love* Grajr 
has a beautiful imitation of aa Italian sonnet by Buoudelmonte. 

Lusit amidtiae interdum velatus amictu, 

£t ben^ composite veste fefellit amor. 
Mox irae assumpsit cultus, faciemque minantem,' 

Inque odium versus, versus et in lacrymas : 
Lodentem fuge, oec lacrymauti, autcrede furentl ; 

Idem est dissimili semper in ore Deus. 

9 The poets and medallists have an allegory illustrative of its disarming 
the Eternal of his justice. There was an agate with this subject, in tlie 
collection of the Oraad Duke of Florence. Dot. Oard. vol. I. v • a96, 
etinNotii. 
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and of being beloved. A good woman is more con- 
soling to the soul, than the balm of Mecca, or the 
balsam of liquid amber, are healing to the body. 
Like the magic island of Prospero^ she is full of 
^^ sounds and sweet airs, giving delight/^ For Nature 
has granted her the power of producing every gra^ 
dation of happiness; even though it may, at first 
view, seem foreign to her : as occasionally she paints 
animals and landscapes in the body of an agate or a 
jasper. For my own part, happy, eternally happy 
may she be. 



whose (ongae 



Makeg Welch as sweet, as ditties highly i»enn*d ; 
Sang by a fair Queen* in a sammer's bower. 
With ravtshing division to her lute.^ 

VI. 

In the whirlwind of life, what so delightfiil to the 
imagination, as the bosom of love in the shade of 
retirement ? For wisdom, severe and tasteless, as 
some have represented her, luxuriates in the smile^ 
that animates the cheek of affectionate innocence. 
Where purity of love prevails, how small to the heart 
are the greatest of vicissitudes ! ^^ If you repeat every 
word of the Alcoran,'* says the Persian Rosary, ^^ and 
yet suffer yourself to be enslaved by love, you have 
not learnt your alphabet." When applied to illegiti- 
mate passion, where is the error ? If applied to an 

« Henry IV., Ist part, Act ill. Sc 1. See also Two Gent. Verona, 
actii. CC.5. 
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honourable (me^ where is the truth ? When MUtdn 
wrote^y that lore 

■ ' ■ refiDes 



The thoiightsy aod heart eularg»i; hath its seat 
In reasoDj and ia judlcioM ; in tlie scale 
By which to heavenly iove we may ascend ; 

Was he young ? Was he |Ui enthusiast ? Or was he^ 
on the great theatre of life, only a poet ? tiis Coinus> 
it ig true, he had written in his youth : but when he 
wrote this, he had been a statesman for many years ; 
and^ had written largely and successfully against Mo- 
rns and Salmasius. Shall we class a thorn with an 
oak? A nettlfe with a fuschia? A pebble with a 
diamond ? A vermes with an ant ? A starling with 
an eagle ? Or a sloth with an antelope ? Neither will 
We suffer the low, degraded, fulsome, passion of a 
degenerated mind to breathe upon the flowers, that; 
decorate a yirtuous love ! 

There's a bliss beyond al]» that the Minstrel has told. 

When two^ that are linked in one heavenly tie. 
With hearts never ehanging, and brow never cold. 

Love on through all ills ; and love on till they die ! 
One hour of a Passion, so sacred, is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss : 
For, oh ! if there be an Elysium on Earth, 

It is this ;— it is this ;•— it is this ! 

Moore. 

Woman, even to the eye of an astronomer, is the 
most attractive constellation in the whole range of 

> Felices ter, etaniplHw 
Quos irrupta teMl cupula. 

Horace, 
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the,universe. Hence the lore of an exceUent woman 
is the Paradise of delight. Disgusted with the cold 
and indigent realities of life^i it penetrates^ satisfies, 
and enchants the soul : imparting a grace, a lustre, 
and a satis&ction, to every mental quality. Nature 
seems to have completed her work, when, gliding 
amid the tranquil enjoyments of domestic life, the 
soul melts in the silence of its satisfaction, at the art- 
less smiles, unobtrusive graces, and fi»cinating man* 
ners of a mother and her infants.^ 

1 ** lo early life/' says Rogers, *' while we yet live amoog those we 
love, we love without restraint; and our hearu overflow in every look, 
word, and action. Bat, when we enter the world, and are repulsed by 
strangers, and forgotten by friends, we grow more and more timid in 
•mr approach^, even to those we love best. How ddighcful to us then 
are the little caresses of. children 1 All sincerity, all affection, they fly 
into onr arms ; and then, and then only, we feel our first conddence, 
our first pleasure."— 

Ai jam— domus acdpiet te leta ; — ^Uxor 
Optima, — dulces oocurrent oscula nati 
Pmrlpere, et tacita pectus dnloedine tangent. 

LnereU \\u 907. 

Indpe^ parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem : 
Matri longa decern tolerant fastidia menses, 
ludpe, parve poor, cui non risere parentes, &c. 

Virg. Eel. iv. I. 60. 



-Farvnlas, 



Matris e greraio so*, 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dolce rideat ad patrem 
Semihianle lahello. 

Catul. Epiihai. 
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*Women, like sealing-wax^ are susceptible of an^im-^ 
pression, with those they love. But, this love must 
not be gilded with tinsel ; nor must it iSiame before it 
bums. Its best and most eloquent language is si- 
lence; which^ from slow impulses^ insinuates itself 
into the heart. Alloy, however^ sometimes increases 
this passion, as copper increases the ductility of gold 
For women love human beings better than angels« 
Love is lessened by a too lively consciousness of 
inferiority. 

VII. 

Sophocles having been asked, whether he still en- 
joyed the pleasure of love, replied, ^^ I thank the gods, 
that I have escaped its wild and furious tyranny.'' 
Sophocles was either unsuccessful in his addresses, or 
as ignorant of its refinements, as were modt of his 
countrymen. Theognis, on the other hand, assured 
his companions, that ^^ he was the richest and hapr 
piest of men, who possessed a gentle and a virt^ous 
wife/' Love and aversion is not so much bodily, as 
it is mental, attraction and repulsion. The love of 
something is, in &ct, necessary to the human heart. 
If a woman has no lover, she keeps a dog : and if a 
prisoner has no associate, like the Count de Lauzun^ 
he forms a friendship with a spider. 

Love, too> is the best of all tutors. Raphael Mengs' 
picture of Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid to read, 
(a copy from Corregio) struck me, therefore, as being 
defective. Love is the parent, not the child; the 
tutor^ not the pupiL It is the god of benevolence^ 
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efa^ti^, toriitnAe, discreliosiy fidelity^ patience^ pieiy^ 
iiad veracity* And wbere love is not tike parent ot 
these, love is itself an illegitimate child* Love, too, 
is not an instigator to cruel deeds, and an incentive 
to military glory, as it has been represented : though 
desire is. But in a just cause it is active in attack, 
and still more vigorous in defence. The barbarians 
lofved their wives better than the Greeks and Romans; 
and Tacitus, Florus Vopiscus, Olaus Magnus/ and 
Saxo Grammaticus, give repeated instances of women, 
fighting by the side of their husbands, and obtaining 
victories. 

^^ There are a thousand ways,*' said Mons. Neckar, 
^/ in which we may express our hatred, our con- 
tempt, or our indignation: but only one mode of 
saying, ^ I love you/ that can be beBeved.*" So cu- 
riously does the organ of speech embody the feelings 
of the hedrt4 Bodily strength pays homage to beauty; 
but mental strength pays homage to love : for a union 
•f these only can make the heart overflow with fe- 
Hcity- "Husband," '^father,'' ^^wife," "mother,*' 
become the most sacred of appellations : and olagects, 
if so dignified by affection, however deficient in 
beauty, seem ais if they sprung from Gnidus, and 
were educated by the Graces^ 



-With strettttous tratchfulnesf antfcipiite 



All tltyrdetireft; t« Mieiv niyftetf, stall tlaittj, 

Whichever nlo^ Ukiu wiahoa me lo be s 

Coosort^ pr«ttrctor, brother, friend, or servant, 

behold to what I pledge myself :— in thi^, 

And this alope, my gloff , und my life, 

Will be «R dobtared. ^iJieri^Lgmk. 
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love, like this, endureth to the end of life : but the 
phantasm, which most men call love, is like the pith 
of plants : which diminishes as the tree grows old, 
and at length disappears. And here I cannot refrain 
from alluding to a beautiftil series of coincidences, 
which occurred at Lanark, in Scotland, in the relative 
lives of William and Mary Douglas. Thev were 
t)orn in the same hour, and brought into the world 
by the same midwife : they were baptized together, 
at the same font; married in the church of their 
native village ; lived to the age of one hundred years 
without illness ; died as they were repositg in the 
same bed \ and were burled under the same font, at 
which they had been baptized. 

Love is nearly allied to benevolence. Men have 
little need of frugality in the indulgence of satis&c« 
factions, arising out of the heart or of the mind. The 
deeper, and the oftener, they drink, the purer and 
more copiously will the fountain flow. In the ampli^ 
tude of large cities there is peace and independence x 
social life being there divested, in a great measure, of 
impertinence, the soul may soar, or melt^ at its disore^ 
tion. A just method of reasoning, and a true standard 
of observation, in respect to mankind, are presented ; 
and though the mind is wrapt in wonder, when it 
contemplates scenes, in which Nature exhibits mag^* 
nificent forms, and others, in which she seems to 
have abandoned the universe, the soul seems, like 
that of Elijah, to be more worthy of heaven, without 
first tasting of death, when it throws, into the bosom 
of want the refinements of education ; when it elic^lts 
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^om the eyelid of distress the tear of delight ; ^and 
illumines the countenance of sorrow with the smile of 
jatisfaction. 

The clouds doe from onr pretence fly^ ; 

"nssuDshiDe where we cast oar eye ; 

Where'er we tread on earth below, 

A rose or lily op doth grow. 

Uawkint, 



CHAPTER II. 



If the hunter delight in the society of the hunter 
if the idle and the dissipated derive an illegitimate 
satisfoction^ when recalling to their mutual recollec- 
tion the follies of their youth, and feel themselves 
entitled to the friendship of each other, because they 
have partaken of the same vicious indulgences ; witii 
how much more pleasure shall polite and accom* 
plished minds ranember those persons who are^ m 
any way, connected with scenes, which have admi- 
nistered to their happiness ! If such are their asso* 
ciations, in regard to casual acquaintances, how 
strongly must those recollections cement . the friend- 
ships, which have previously been -awakened byunu- 
tual esteem ! By elevating the character of thought, 
and by giving a decided tone to all the finer senti- 
ments of the heart, recollections of this nature confirm 
the affections of those, whom we have the happiness 
to rank in the number of our friends : — ^friends not 
fiMrmed in courts, tried at banquets, nor cemented by 
slavish compliances; but contracted with those 
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wHh whose minds and feelings ours intimately har- 
monize; and to whom we are united by similar habits^ 
opinions^ and reflections^ and by the indulgence of 
mutual benevolence to all mankind. 

II- 

iEschylus^ in exhibiting the love of Electra for 
Orestes^ paints^ in a lively and affectionate manner^ 
that species of friendship, which, of all others, is the 
most holy and the most enduring, viz. the friendship 
of brothers and sisters,— 

Tbou dearest pledge of this imperial liouse. 
Pride of my soul ;-»for my toogue mast speak ;— 
The love my father shar'd, my mother sbar'd^ 
Is centred all in thee. Thon art my father. 
My mother, sister, my support, my glory, 
My only aid.*~^ 

Friendship, which, next to love, is the most sacred 
of all moral bonds, and one of the most affecting, 
of all moral obligations, has been a favourite thenie 
in every age. Who is there so unlearned^ as to 
be unacquainted with the excellent axioms of 
Ecclesiasticus ; Cicero*s celebrated Treatise ; or, 
with Horace's consolatory Ode on the Death of 
Quintilius ? Plutarch esteems it an union of two 
bodies in one soul, or one soul in two bodies 1 Aris- 
totle associated it with virtue ; Pythagoras called it 
an immortal union ; and even Voltaire, (of a warm 
head, but of a cold and calculating heart), said, that it 
supplies our wants, and muHiplies our being. It has 
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it* origin in heaven, nays Boethins ; is a saered fefi« 
city ; and ought not to be numbered \dth the gifts 
of fortune. Such are the charms and advantagei^ of 
friendship : and hence it arises, as a natural result, 
that no one, who possesses a friend, can ever be truly 
indigent. For as the tourmalin absorbs and emits the 
electric fluid, in proportion to the increase or dimi- 
nution of its own heat, so, those who are capable of a 
sentiment so exalted as that of friendship, glow with 
one love ; feel but one interest ; bum with one resent- 
ment; and participate the same enjoyments in a 
measure, commensurate with their . taste, feeling, 
and virtue. As substances, which the magnet attracts^ 
may be rendered magnetical themselves, so those 
friends, whose virtues have endeared them to us, 
impart so much of their qualities^ that if we do not 
largely partake of their essence, we may yet imme- 
diately be recognised, as belonging to the same pro- 
vince, if not to the same village. So pearls concrete, 
and take a tincture from the air they breathe ; and 
evergreens, engrafted on deciduous plants, cause the 
latter to retain their leaves. 

Watching our interests with solicitude ; assisting us 
with promptitude and diligence ; advising us with sin- 
cerity, tempered with delicacy; and combating our pre- 
judices with logic, rather than with rhetoric ; a friend 
becomes the partner and the ornament of our lives ! 
In our absence, .protecting us fromi the shafts of others 
with prudential zeal ; in our presence, he chides our 
follies, and condemns our vices, by giving credit to our 
virtues. Preserving all the dignity of discretion, and 
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aixmndiiig in innocent compliances^ he treats us 
with a studious and gratifying politeness. By divid- 
ing his enjoyments^ he introduces us to new pleasures ; 
and, participating in our afflictions^ his consolations 
are medicines^ and his bosom is a sanctuary. 

III. 

Friendship has its origin, progress, and completion 
in virtue'; hence is it able to subsist only in the 
bosom of good men: — ^Without it life is but a dull, unin- 
teresting drama ! In the present state of morals and 
of mankind, however, a friend is almost as difficult to 
find, as a quarry of porphyry. In our search, let us 
remember the fate of the unfortunate peasant, who, 
when drawing a mountain brook into his garden, in 
{Bummer, forgot that he was introducing a friend, 
who, in winter, would inundate and destroy every 
flower and shrub in his little territory. Many are 
the friendships recorded in history; — As to the friend- 
ships of men in general ! — where is the calm, the inno- 
cent heart, and temperate appetite, which, springing 
* from a pure mind, bespeak a man, capable of esteem- 

A Penique in lolis cbriftiai^is T€rum lumw amiciiiie mirabiliter eluxit* 
* * • Cam vtHoi an|ici|ia 4 virtute nascatuTy neoease est^ ut vera 
«tqii^ perfecta amkitia in Us tantiiai ait, ip qulbu3 perfecta virtus insidet. 
Oioriua de NohU, Christuin, lib. ii. p. 406^ ed. 1580. The Japanese 
•^m to have a great respect for this rirtue. Vide JU^onTs Account of 
kit Negociations with the Japanete^ p. 288. 

We m^Tf compare friendship to genuine Madeira wine. This liquid 
sustains no iigury from being congealed by frost, or thawed bylieat; 
from being boiled; left to cool ; gcposed to the sun ; 'or buried in the 
cellar* 
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ing misfortune the greatest of all claims forreqpeet 
and veneration ? The Romans adopted a significative 
motto for the escutcheon of friendship :— ^* Near and 
far : summer and winter^* — ^AU friendships must begin 
in one virtue, and end in another: — respect and 
gratitude.^ 



CHAPTER IIL 



Ii* a love of Nature give additional force to the lover 
and the friend, it is no less productive of that high 
spirit of liberty, and that ardent love of true glory,^ 
which gives such a decided impulse and dignity to the 
soul. For impressive and sublime scenes, checking the 
more violent passions, subdue the natural arrogance of 
our nature, reduce ambition to humility, and placeman 
and man upon a level with each other, by subduing 
the vanity of the proud, and exalting the hopes of the 
humble. Of tMs opinion was Sir William Jones; 
who, bred in the school of Greece, and imbibing with 

1 Gratitude, said Massieo, the pupil of Sicard, is the memorf of tbe 
lieart. Milton's idea (bool[ iv.) has been adopted by RottcbefoncaiUt : 
perhaps both may be traced to a sentiment in Phalaris' £{Nstle8. tvli. 

« Gloria nihil est in rebut bumanis pulchriuSy nihil amabilius, niliil 
cum virtutis altitndiue copulatius. Nam et a splendore Tirtntis ezci- 
tata est, et excellenti pulcbritndine ad amorem dignitatis alficit, tt 
homines ingenio praestautes ad virtutis studiam inllammat. Omnes 
enim, qui maximo ingenio prasditi sunt, stimnlis glorias condtati, res 
praeclaras aggredinntur. ToUe glorias cupiditatem, et omoe stQdtttiir 
virtutis extingues. 

Osorius de Glortft, p. 44. ed. 15B0. 
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liis love of ancient literature the most elevated ideas 
of liberty, never permitted them to wither or decay! 
Hence is it, that those countries, remarkable for a 
combination of scenerial contrasts, have, at all times, 
made the greater advances toM^ards the cultivation of 
science and the arts j or, in their absence, have ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous for a detestation of 
despotism^ for a strong and ardent desire of retaining 
their liberties, when in possession, and of recovering 
them^ when lost. I need not call to your recollection, 
among other examples, those of Rome and early 
Greece ; or of that lovely and unfortunate country, 
once loved, honoured and admired, dear to all lovers 
of landscape, the seat of virtue, the abode of peace 
and content, and where the honest face of poverty 
was never seen td blush. And much is it to be hoped, 
that some one, animated with a love of liberty, and 
gifted with the rare qaalities of an historian, may yet 
rescue the heroic deeds of its heroes from the hands 
of the annalist. Switzerland! thou art a country, that 
my heart does doat upon ! 

In that countiy was born the celebrated Aloys 
Reding, who learned the art of war in the service of 
the Kipg of Spain. After soime time, he became dis- 
gusted with that regime; retired to his native country j 
and devoted- himself to the science of agriculture. 
In this occupation he was engaged, when the French 
revolution electrified the whole of Europe. The 
liberty of the Swiss was uncongenial to his taste ; for 
it was a liberty rather in name, than in substance. The 
change, that he desired,, was an amelioration of the 

vdt.m. Q 
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federal system ; but he desired such amelioration to 
be eflFected by the Swiss themselves ; not by the sld 
of French bayonets, or of French councils. Ani- 
Inated by these sentiments^ he resumed the sword 
in favour of his country ; and with a small force per- 
formed many splendid actions. But the armies of his 
enemies were too numerous, and treachery and cow- 
ardice diminished his numbers. At length the time 
arrived, which was to decide the issue of the contest. 
Certain death appeared to await the whole of the 
heroic band. On the sublime heights of Morgarten, 
Reding appeared at the head of his troops. Mor- 
garten had been a theatre for the performance of 
great actions; and calling to mind the heroic achieve- 
ments of ancient times, the brave general thus ad- 
dressed his soldiers. ** Comrades and fellow-citizens! 
ITie decisive moment is arrived. Surrounded by 
enemies, and deserted by our friends, it only remains 
to know, if we will courageously imitate the example, 
formerly set by our ancestors among these magnificent 
mountains ; — indeed upon the spot, on which we now 
stand. An almost instant death awaits us. If any 
one fear it, let him retire : we will not reproach him: 
but let us not impose upon each other at thi« solemn 
hour. I- would rather have an hundred men, firm 
and stedfiist to their duty, than a large army, which 
by flight might occasion confusion, or by a preeipi* 
tons retreat, immolate the brave men, who would 
still defend tliemselves. As to myself, — ^I promise not 
to abandon you, even in the greatest danger* Deaih 
and no rjstreat ! If you participate in my resolatMp^ 
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Ifet two tftfeli coine out 6f your r^nks, and swear to 
me, itL youY name^ that you will be faiihfiil to your 
promises." 

When the chieftain had finished his address, his 
soldiers^ who had b^en leaning on their arms^ and 
listening in reverential silence, instahtly hailed its 
conclusion^ with loud shouts, of " we will riever 
desert youj" ^^we will never abandon you;" *^we will 
i^are your fate, whatever it niay be." Two inen 
then moved out of each rank, as Reding had desired $ 
and, giving their hands to their chief, confirmed the 
oath, their comrades had taken. This treaty of al- 
Uance between th^ chief and his soldiers was sworn in 
open day, and iii one of the sublimest scenes in all 
Switzerland. A treaty, wluch, as t)ie historian^ ob- 
serves, b^rs marks of p£itriarchal manners, worthy 
the simplicity of the goldeii age. These brave men 
/6ught find bled With the resolution o^ heroes, and the 
enthusiasm of patriots ; but fate having, for a time^ 
decreed the subjugation of their tountTy, they fought 
therefore in vain. 

II. 

As you are a iTrieiid to social order and ulnifohnity 
of government, my Lelius, perhaps you may start at 
the now unfashiona1)le name of liberty;— the mother 
of the arts, of science, and philosophy; the firiendof 
Virtue, and the surest guardian of a people's feSppi- 
hess. Where liberty languishes, bappinesi^ never . 

i Zschockle. 

q2 
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fails to wither away. Like the best of Indian rubies^ 
it requires no polish: glowing with its own fire, the 
brilliancy it emits, is native in the quarry. 

The revolution in a neighbouring state, which re- 
sembles a beautiful symphony to a wretched concerto, 
and the crimes, perpetrated during which, not all the 
T^'aters of the Loire, the Seine, or the Rhone, can ever 
wash from the historic page, has weakened your national 
attachment to those greatest of all heaven's benefits^ 
freedom of action and liberty of speech. You resem^. 
ble the herb, called by the ancient naturalists, Zac- 
lon; which being bruised and cast into wine, turned 
the wine to water, preserving the colour, but losing 
the strength and virtue of wine. But, my Lelius, 
Liberty, (the loss of which necessarily involves the ruia 
of the human mind), is not to be despised, because 
few, in these degenerated days, have any fixed regard 
for her. Nor is her character to be libelled, because 
vicious men, in all the wantonness of license, have 
formed so many schemes, and committed so many 
, crimes, under the assumed privilege of her honour- 
able name. How many an act of treachery has been 
perpetrated under the name of friendship : and how 
many a virtuous woman has fallen a sacrifice, at the 
fascinating shrine of love ! In spite of all this, friend- 
ship is still the most exalted of the virtues: love is 
45till the most delightfiil feeling of the heart: and since 
justice is the peculiar attribute of heaven, let liberty, 
— ^pure, unadulterated, liberty, — be the idol of the 
good. 
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III. 

Nobly, justly, and honourably, was it observed by 
one of the Jewish rabbins, that were the sea ink, and 
the land parchment, the former would not be able to 
describe, nor the latter to comprize, all the praises of 
Liberty. It is the rich prerogative of man! The 
mother of every virtue ; and the truest friend, the only 
nurse of genius. And so natural is it to the human 
breast, that it is as difficult to eradicate, as it is to 
convert a circle into a square. 

Shout, hiss, and abhor license, my Lelius, as much 
as you will: there is not an honest man in the country, 
who will not echo her disgrace. She is an harlot: and 
the worst and most execrable of harlots! But if you 
despise the character of a slanderer; if you respec* 
the honour of your sister, and the chastity of your 
wife: if you would secure the uninterrupted posses- 
sion of your property: and if you regard the interests 
of your children and the purity of your name: disre- 
garding the caution of the worthless, and disdaining 
to shelter yourself under the despicable garment of 
neutrality, you will honour the character of Liberty in 
all times, and in all places, and claim its exercise, as an 
unalienable RIGHT. There is not a mendicant, who 
begs from door to door, that has not as clear, and as 
indisputable a title to this inheritance, as the proudest 
aristocrat, that, in his admiration of tyranny, ever 
disgraced the honours of ancestry. Nature implanted 
the desire: nature prompts us to command the excr- 
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cise: and may be^ who seeks, by any indiree^n^ to 
deprive us of tbis invakmble inheritance, be the 
scorn of this world, and an outc^tst in the next! All 
other sins may be forgiven, — But the sin of ruining a 
whole people, for the sake of crawling on the mantle 
of an unworthy sovereign,— it is an offence, that 
kneels for mercy, even a thousand years ! 

Dion Cassius expressly marks the comparative cha^ 
racters of despotism and anarchy. " The times are 
certainly ba4," says he, " when men are not permitted 
to do what they please : — but they are much worse, 
when they are permitted to do every thing they 
please/* The abuse of liberty produces anarchy, as 
naturally as despotism tends to the production oC 
liberty, "We are content with alarms,*' said an 
Afghaun to Mr. !^llphinstone ; ** we are content with 
discord; but we will not be content widi a tyrant." 

It was the opinion of Machiavel, that the froth and 
the ^effs, as Voltaire distinguishes the upper and 
lower oj:ders of society, contended only for the name; 
the middle classes for the essence of liberty. When, 
therefore, my Lelius, you say, that th,e people haye no 
honest regard for liberty, you are mistaken; and 
much mistaken. For truly has Pliny remarked, — and 
In his panegyric on. Tr^an too,— thati people nevei: 
love their prince so much, but that tJhey love liberty, 
more. 

In regard ta the neutrality your friend, Priscus, re--, 
commends, let me remind you,, tl^at, Splon declared 
ever^ man vjudomS) who, in any civil dissensipn^sfatOHld 
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aontiiuie lusnter.^ Aulus Gellius affirms the penalty 
to have been no less than the banishment of the de- 
linquent^ and the confiscation of his effects^ : and 
Qicero^ onc^ ' had the intention of proposing a law, 
that an offence of that kind should be esteemed capital* 
Hypocrites there are of liberty, who would stifle the 
occasional excesses of its more ignorant admirers, by 
imposing a nightmare upon all its sons; as the women 
of the Fox islands^ to stifle the ones of their children, 
take them to tbe sea shore, and hold them in the 
water till they arb dead. Like the legate of the sove- 
reign pontiff, they become ambassadors of intrigue to 
pal^ the liberty of actiou. But every country, that 

/ 

I Platwch in Vit. Solon. The best defence of neutrality is tdat of 
Nepos in behalf of Atticus. This defence^ however^ fails, when we 
eompare the character with human ttatnr^. The mahner of associating 
Cattintts with LoCretiiiSy is exceedingly offensive in this writei', c. z^v 
21te Ad argoment eibpioyed afterwards by Lnccan, in favour of men 
of prodencey seems to have bad its due weight upon the accomplished 
Atticus.—- *< Let the affairs of others go on, as they will ; it is my opinion, 
fhUt it IS" our business to ibind our own ; to' know our former aud our 
present condition'; and to know in what manner to act most agreeabie 
to oui' interest." Boccalini* siiyif, that Bernardino Rota, a' Neapolitan 
poet, won the affections of every one, by « not desiring to know, mnck 
less to busy himself in other men's affairs ; by seeing and concealing the 
actions of his fri^dds and companions ; and by divdlging thosfe thip^s 
only, wiiich might purchase others glory and reputation : by applying 
himself to every one's hamour ; and by perfukniiig their ears with the 
tMCBoe of commendaUon." 

• Aulas Cell. Not. Att. 1. ii. c. 12. 
3 Epist. ad Attid. iii. 1. 



• Adv. Pamass. Izvi. 
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submits to be a land of slaves, deserves to be a lanrf 
of ruin. Patriotism is that virtue, which ** all genera- 
tions call blessed :" and yet, would they whither it in 
the bud; and make it languish, as the human intellect 
withers and languishes, beneath the influence of a pes- 
tilence. 

How sleep tbe brave, who sink to rest. 
By all their country's wishes blest ! 
Wbeo Spring, with dewy fingers cold. 
Returns to i^eck their hallow'd moald ; 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 
Than Fancy's feet hate ever trod. 

A few words shall now satisfy us. 1. It is incum- 
bent on the people to shew no little indulgence to 
princes, on two particular accounts. First, — because 
they are compelled to see through Spectacles, formed 
of other persons' eyes. And secondly, because every 
prince, from Heliogabalus to John Lackland; and thence 
to Napoleon of France ; has been almost suffocated 
with praise. 2. We ought ta remember, that 
though most men, either in public or- in private, can 
ehaunt the glory of liberty ; it is not liberty for others, 
but liberty for themselves, that they so earnestly desire. 
Who could brawl more intemperately for liberty, than 
the Spartans ? And yet their conduct to their slaves 
was enough to bring a curse upon the whole penin- 
sula of Greece ! In trujth, most men are tyrants : and 
if all tyrants were kings, there would be nearly as 
many kings as subjects. And this was, doubtless, one 
of the reasons, why Napoleon hesitated so little in re- 
newing the despotism of France. Knowing the ap- 
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petites of men, perhaps a greater insult was never 
hazarded to a country, than when he converted his 
infancy of authority into a manhood of power,' under 
the specious pretence of being the friend and father of 
freedom. Promising every thing, he finished in being 
the only free agent in all his dominions : 



- Toto jam liber in orbe 



Solus Caesar erit.* 



What a solitude ! — Placing, however, a sentinel over 
the tongue and the pen : and proscribing liberty, as 
he had before affected to value it, like the wasp and 
the hornet, he lost his sting and strength for ever. 

Let us now refer to two beautiful maxims. They 
are taught us by men of wisdom and authority: no 
poison, therefore, lurks concealed in their buds. 1. " A 
prince is not born for himself;, but for his subjects. 
In elevating him, the people confide to him power 
and authority; reserving for themselves, in exchange, 
his cares, time, and vigilance." This political X^BHon 
is laid down by a Catholic priest, — Massillon : and it 
derives no little authority from the source, whence it 
proceeds : for Catholicism has been, hitherto, the 
jprolific and affectionate parent of despotism. As 
this canon has been universally acknowleged to be le- 
gitimate; it, of necessity, follows, that the minister, who 
presumes to infringe upon the established liberties of 
a country, out of an insidious respect to royal autho- 
rity, is nothing more, and nothing less, than a pander 
to his sovereign, and an enemy to his country. A minis- 
ter should be deposed, upon the second bad symptom 
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Ite exhibitf. Nor ought he to be permitted to fiimbiU 
a third: lest he finishes in imitating the example ojf 
the Marquis de Pombal ; during whose administra* 
tion not less than three thousand nine hundred and 
seventy persons died in the prisons of Portugal, with- 
out being convicted of any crime. During the con- 
tinuance of the Spanish Inquisition, too, (from 1481 
to 1820), two hundred and ninety-one thousand four 
hundred and fifty persons were sentenced to be im- 
prisoned> and their properties e<Mifiscated: seventeen: 
thousand six hundred and ninety, to be burnt in effigy: 
and thirty-two thousand three hundred imd eighty-^ 
two to be burnt alive. 

2. " A man m a state of slavery/* says the first imd 
greatest of poete^ ^^ has lost the best half of himself 
What has been lost, a people have a rjght to recover : 
and the longer the time they defer, the more difficidty 
i|!nd danger will await the attempt. But in every con* 
templation of change^ we must be essentially certain^ 
that the benefit can be purchased at no other prices 
And in the attempt to gain what has been lost^ we 
must be cautious^ that we do not resemble the, savage 
of Louisiana, who, desirous of fruit, cuts down the 
tree to come at it. 

But this is not sufficient. The ardour of libertrfr 
must be checked by a reverence of it. Excess of li- 
berty is the worst species of despotism : for it creates 
a tyrant in every man we meet. We must neither 
seel^. it as a lover, as a warrior, nor yn&n too much 
fanuUarity^: We must seek it, as a son seeks a 
jEadier he has lost ; calmJy, manfia%, vigorously y and 
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with a resolution, not to he changed by power, cir- 
cumstance, or time. 

There is^ in the contemplajtlon of cha^i^e, one great 
general fear, of which insidious ministers amply avdl 
themselves : — the fear, lest in repairing the wsdls, 
the fabric should fall to the ground. This ought^ 
assuredly,, to be guarded against ; and with the Ut- 
most solicitude. But liberty is worth any price, and 
any hazard. Lord Kaims says, and says justly, 
what Tacitus had said before him, that it is far better 
to have a government liable to storms, than to breathe 
the dead repose of despotism. But such outrages 
have been committed in the name of liberty, th^ it 
has almost become necessary to .invent some new 
word to express its excellencies and beauties. Robesi- 
pierre, odious and detestable, as he assuredly was, is 
less tabe abhorred for his ignorance and cruelty, than 
for the. disgrace, which he brought upon the name of 
freedom : Ucense being even a greater insult to li- 
berty,, than the Inqjuisition is to the science of legislar 
tioBL : both beings in fact, a terror and a perseculaoii 
to all the facilities o£ the soul.^ 

> Tberjeare^ lam a$faamed to acknowledge, many, men in this coub* 
try,.fally qualified to act the parts of Robespierre and Danton. 11ie|f 
are bringing disgrace upon our sacred cause ; and^ therefore, ought to be 
despised and shunned hi erery friend to freedom. It is an insult to the 
understandings of mih to suppose^ that the disorders of our coustitation 
can be healed by men, as deficient in rank> wealthy and education^ a» 
they are in manners^ morals, and ability. 

Nor is this all; it is not the full measure of our disgrace! A more 
transcendant nation than this never yet appeared upon the face of t)ie 
globe. And yet^ some we have amongst us» so lost to every great and 
noble sentiment^ that they^ would not only barter their own liberties^ but 
even those of the whole universe^ for apeerage^ an appointmenti^ a [Mt 
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If, ifrom the liberty of nations, we reciu* to the fi-ee- 
dom of individuals, we may safely pronounce that 
man to be the most free> and consequently the most 
happy, who has learned to consider genius the only 
rightful claimant of prerogative, and virtue the only 
symbol of nobility : who, smiling at the caprice of 
fashion, disregarding the idle opinions of the weak, 
and despising the notions of the worldly, has formed 
his plan in temperate independence of common cus- 
toms and of common society. Whose resources centre 
in himself: whose mind contains the riches of exalted 
precepts : and whose soul is superior to his fortune. 
—Master, as it were, of his own destiny, esteem- 
ing content the synonyma of happiness, and bearing 
ever in his mind that noble axiom, which teaches, 
that the fewer are our wants, the greater are our 
pleasures, he despises the oppressor ; he ridicules the 
proud) and pities the ignorance and folly of malevo- 
lence. Beholding Nature with a lover's, eye, and 
reading in her sacred volume the transcript of the 
Deity, his mind is to him as a kingdom : And fixing 
his habitation at the foot of a high mountain, sur- 
rounded by all, that is graceful or magnificent in 
Nature, he enjoys the sublimity of the scene with a 
tranquillity, which neither the smiles nor the frown* 
of fortune c£^n exalt or depress. * 

Creation's heir ! the world, the world if his ! 



lacy, a vicarage, a colonelcy ; nay— even for the puerile consequence of 
appearing at a great man's table !— there to be the butt of i\\pmMer^ 
the lapdog of the mistress, the playfellow of the sons, and the contempt 
of the servants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

While a love of Nature engenders and fosters the 
highest regard for public and private liberty, it calls 
forth many of the latent resources of the mind, and 
adds proportionably to its. strength. It confirms us 
in the habits of virtue ; leads us to desire a more inti- 
mate knowledge of ourselves ; and produces a decided 
contempt, for the unlawful pleasures of an idle world. 
By virtue of association it excites, too, that ardent 
love of greatness, in action and sentiment, which 
characterises a liberal and heroic spirit. Innumer* 
able are the instances, in which the highlanders of 
Scotland have evinced the power of scenery to excite 
to noble deeds : and who will doubt, but that the 
landscapes in the Peloponesus and in the neighbour- 
hood of Athens, Rome, and Florence, have had' a de- 
cided effect upon those illustrious cities ? Many a 
man, who has been censured for idleness, ox cashiered 
for inattention, among the dull swamps of Holland 
and Flanders, would have felt himself equal to the 
<;ommand of armies in Italy, Switzerland, or Greece. 

The bold character of the scenery, by which the 
Monks of St. Bernard are surrounded, gives an 
important stimulus to their benevolence, activity, and 
fortitude. These holy men,^ at the risk of their per* 

» Thene are not more than ten or twelve of these Ecclesiastics. The; 
have two farms ; hut their principal sabsistenoe is derived from the 
eontributlous of those districts of France, Switzerland, and Italy, that lie 
In their neighbourhood. Seven thousand persons are said to travel up 
their mountain every year. 
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sonal safety^ will encounter the greatest vicissitudes 
of toil and danger ; in 6rder to assist those unfortn- 
najke travellers, who sink into the gulphs of ice and 
snow^ which render the passes of the Alps of St. Ber- 
nard, so dilSicult and dangerous. Animated by bene- 
volence, kept alive by those characters of sublimity, 
which, in the strongest language, declare the actual 
presence of a Deity, in the dead of night they will 
quit their convent, and, accompanied by dogs, and 
lighted only by lanthorns, they will grope their way 
over immense masses of ice, to rescue a human crea- 
ture from the danger of perishing with cold ; or from 
the more dreadful fate of sinking into gulphs, (rotA 
which it were impossible ever to rescue them. 

II. 

Gunilda,^ sister to Hardtcanute, and wife to the 
Emperor Henry, being accused of incontinence by 
her husband, resented it so highly, that she retired 
to a monastery^ and there ended her days; though 
the Emperor frequently solicited her return. A Suni- 
lar fate distinguished those beautiful and injured 
queens, Matilda of Denmark, and Sophia, wife of 
George the First, while Elector of Hanover: both of 
whom were distinguished by a regard for the charms 
and graces of Nature. Matilda, accused of crimes^ 
her soul detested, was banished to the electorate of 
Hanover. Looking back with tnmqviillity, and true 
dignity of soul, upon those pleasurels, sh6 had rievei^ 
perfectly enjoyed ; and regretting not the splendour 
> MatbewofWestBiiiiilar^ 
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and magnificence, she had lost; her principal re- 
sources, in the absence of her chQdren, were her 
garden and her shrubberies. Thu^ occupied, die 
was an object of love, admiration, and pity, to all the 
Electorate. Sophia, charged with a crime, as ill- 
founded as those of the virtuous Matilda, and con- 
fined in the castle of Alden in the duchy of Zell, 
for the space of thirty years, derived the same conso- 
lation in the culture of her flower-garden. Hei^ 
husband, by whom she had been unjustly accused^ 
offered to be reconciled to her, — but she would not. 
In the page of history a reply, more admirable than 
hers, is no where to be found : — ** If the accusation 
be just," said she, ** I am unworthy of his bed : if it 
be false, he is unworthy of mine." 

III. 

If scenes, so common and simple, as shrubberiei^ 
and gardens, have power to strengthen the mind, and 
to secure it against the turbulent emotions, caused 
by the mtrigues and tumults of the world ; much 
greater effect in weaning us fi'om its follies and vices, 
may nobler scenes be supposed to produce. Colonna, 
accompanied by Blanche, one evening in the month 
of April, ascended a high mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Llangollen. The sun was shooting its 
evening rays along the vale, embellishing every thhig 
they touched. It having ridned all the morning, the 
fi'eshness, with which spring had clad every object, 
gave additronal impulse to all their feelings. Arrived 
at the summit, the scene became truly" captivatingr- 
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for Nature appeared to have drawn the veil from her 
bosom^ and to glorjr in her charms. The season of 
early spring, which, in other countries, serv^ only 
to exhibit their poverty, displayed new beauties in 
this. Nature had thrown off her mantle of snow, 
and appeared to invite the beholder to take a last 
look of her beauties, ere she shaded the cottage with 
woodbine, or screened with leaves the fantastic arms 
of the oak. The clouds soon began to form over 
their heads, and a waving column lightly touched 
their hats. Around — ^%vas one continued range of 
mountains, with Dinas, rising above the river. Im- 
mediately below, lay a beautifully diversified vale, 
with the Dee, —: Milton's "wizard stream/' — com- 
bining all the charms of the Arno and the Loire,, 
winding through the middle of it : while on the east 
side of the mountain, several villages appeared to 
rest in calm repqse. This beautiful scene was soon 
converted into a sublime one. For the clouds assum- 
ing a more gloomy character, the tops of all the 
mountains around became totally enveloped; and the 
heads of Colonna and his companion were now and 
then encircled with a heavy vapour. A more perfect 
union of the beautiful and magnificent itVere difficult 
to conceive. No object was discernable above: but 
below, how captivating! Their feet were illumi- 
ned by the sun, their heads, as it were, touching 
the clouds! How often, when a boy, has Colonna 
reposed himself upon a bank, or under the shade of a 
thicket, and, watching the course of the clouds, has 
wished, that, like some demi-god of antiquityi he 
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could sit upon their gilded columns, and gaze upon 
the scene below \ Now the wish was, in a measure, 
gratified: — 

logrediturqae solo^ et caput inter nnbila condit. 

Above — all was gloomy and dark ; below — the sim, 
from the west, still illumined the villages and spires, 
the cottages and woods, the pastures and fields, which 
lay scattered in every direction ; while the Dee, at 
intervals, swept, in many a graceful curve, along the 
bottom of the vale. 

These olyects, so variously blended, and so admi- 
rably contrasted with the sombre scene above them, 
called to the imagination the golden thoughts of 
Ariosto : and inspired such a combination of feelings, 
that, for a time, they were absorbed in silent medi- 
tation. While they were indulging \xt this halcyon 
repose, the sounds of village bells, in honour of a 
recent marriage, were heard, floating on the breeze, 
from below. The sounds, softened by the distance, 
and coming from a region so far beneath, lulled them 
with a choral symphony, that excited the most de- 
lightful sensations. And such must ever be the effect 
on those, whose happiness has not been smothered 
beneath a load of splendid vacuities ; in whom society 
has not engendered an infinity of wants ; in whom 
ignorance has not awakened pride, arrogance, and 
vanity ; and in whom content has the power of lulling 
every fever of illegitimate desire. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Such are the scenes, TThich Nature exhibits, inra 
few favoured spots, to raise our wonder and exalt our 
j^ratitude. Scenes which, in their power of giving 
delight, rank next to the observance of the great an4 
illustrious actions of men. In common landscape 
however, Nature permits herself principally to b^ 
einbellished by the art^ and industry of man. Henc^ 
arise the impressions, which we derive from various 
kinds of buildings ; — the house, the palace, and the 
cottage j mills, churches, forges, bridges, pillars an4 
temples; towers, castles and abbeys. But even 
those objects become more endeared to the eye of 
taste, when Nature has, in a measure, made them he^ 
,0W;n, by covering them vrith moss, lychens, vi^c^ 
or ivy. Thus art and nature, which are so neces^ 
sary ifx the fprmation of a true poet^ extend theii: 
un^pn of ^ect to architecture and landscape, by 
imparting a mutual grace aAd harmony to both. 

Xhe species of architecture, most gratifyii^ to thp 
lover of the picturesque, are the Jloman^ and H^ 
Gothic : and few, gifted with imaginatMm or geniii^ 
.would prefer the light ^nd elegant erections of Gre^e^ 
seated in a vale, or rising oh a knpUj to Uiose proud 
and noble specimens of Gothic and Homap grandeur^, 
frowning uppn mountains, or eiphattled anpioug wood^ 

» Si la ?ae de la riviere eml)elUt le cb4teau, Jl fiiut wrouer qae.l&Ta^ 
da cb&teau, qui s'el^ve presqn'il denucdte, embellit beauoottp le bord de 
1* xiTite.— Zf<i Speciach de ia Naiur^, 
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WB they are exhibited in the awfid ruins of towei'^find 
laoiiasteries, abbeys and castles. The grace and 
msgesty of the Ionic ; the simplicity of the Tuscan ) 
tlKT magnificence of the Corinthian ; the solemnity of 
the Doric ; and the profiiseness of the Composite ^ 
well suited, as they are^ to buildings in shrubberies^ 
\fi parks, and to public erections, in the neighbour-* 
ho!od of large cities, are, for the most part, entirely 
out of character, when observed amid the wild and 
more untameable scenes of Nature* There the rudei> 
ness of the British ; the greatness of the Roman ; the 
circular tower of the Saxon ; and the pointed arcW of 
the Anglo Norman styles, assimilate, in a far greater 
degree, with the bold and romantic features of the 
surrounding scenery; and carry us back to those 
tumultuous times, in which the tower and long 
winding passage were equally useful, as securities 
against the humbla banditti of the forest ; as from 
the titled ruffian of a neighbouring castle* 

But of all the degrees of modem architecture, most 
grateful to the lover of the more placid style of land*- 

tThe poioted arcb was doubtless introduced by the Crusaders; 
although some have asserted, that there are no pointed arches in any 
Hf the Saracenic remains in Spain. Its antiquity in the east must be con-* 
siderable ; since it is found in the temples of Ghaudt l^ra, hi the Isle 
of Jara. 

T)ie tot temple of Apollo at.Mphi was a mere cottage, cov$r«l> with 
liQiui^ of lauvei. fxom this rude ckrigiQ it roae to ha aU tbat^^ii b« 
eptoem^ graceful iii n^^ligjoan mMVv»m^ \. cbftste» sinf^^ and syio^ 
Qctirjc^, in addreiii«!i iX8«lf tq vm^ 6«t. the gothie^ amocteliaig tU 
flsiirlt 0^ |ipUQur» el^ivalrjs^ »n4 r^m^M^ lm> speales ta goi^uf < 3cbl6gd 
calls the one classical t U|q ot^r roniimVifl* 

a 2 
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scape^ and to the philosophic and elegant mind, the 
cottage* has the most attractive claim. With one of 
those delightful little mansions, situated on the bor- 
ders of a lake, or near the sea-shore, over which 
mountains rear themselves into vast natural amphi- 
theatres;, a small garden, with a clear stream, wind* 
ing through it ; a library of all that is usefid in art 
and science, or elegant and just in poetry and phi- 
losophy; a friend, whom we esteem, and a woman, 
whom we love; who would exchange for the Escurial, 
or St. Cloudy the palace of the Grand Seigneur, or 
even the Castle of Windsor itself? 



CHAPTEK VI. 



As aU that is captivating in scenery may be re- 
duced to the three orders of the beautiful, the pie- 
turesgHCy and the hublirne, so may beauty of form 
and countenance be divided into the three orders of 
tlie graceful, the harmonic, and the magnificent. The 
magnificent applies to the indication of mind and 
manner in man: the graceful to softness, delicacy,^ 
and benevolence in woman : the harmonic consists in 

> How beaatiful must have been tbe cottages of Greece ! The Gre- 
ciaM, says Le Roy, (from Vitruvtos) disposed their <k>ttages with so 
much tl>iteaii4wMlrtBi> that they preserved the form of them, eveo in their 
most magnificent Imildings. Diperte MuMtre iT a^hmare i cammani,^^ 
RwMy 1769, j». 30. tu the Brazils, almost every cottage is concealed 
beneath leaves of forest trees, overtopped by cocoas. 
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that exquisite indication of every shade of feeling, 
and in that union of the graceful and the magnificent 
in both^ which, as it is the most uncommon, is more 
captivating than either. Admiration of beauty, whe- 
ther in bodies, morals, or in scenery, may be denomi- 
nated instructive: hence Plato called beauty Nature^ m 
masterpiece; and believed that the pleasure, arising 
from it, was the result of a remembrance of visions, 
enjoyed in a former state of existence. Theophrastus 
esteemed it a silent fraud; and the Cameades called 
it a silent rhetoric. " It is a quality," says Xenophon, 
^^ upon which Nature has affixed the stamp of royal- 
ty;" and the reason, it has been so much admired in 
every age, is, because our souls are essences from the 
very source of beauty, harmony and perfection. Aris- 
totle defined beauty " order in grandeur;" order in- 
volving symmetry; and grandeur uniting simplicity 
and majesty. Father Andr^ defined it '* variety re- 
duced to unity by symmetry and harmony." One 
description of theorists however maintain, that beauty 
is nothing but illusion; having no more positive ex- 
istence, than colour. As well may we assert, that 
the nerves are conductors of electric fluids; that all 
matter is representative; or that all virtue is Olusive; 
as to doubt the existence of beauty and deformity. 
Beauty, '^ bear witness earth and heaven !" by being 

> In association we may trace the Linda of the Sfianiard ; the Bw>na 
Hoba of the Italian ; and the je ne jait quoi of the French. Were it 
otherwise, beauty could never be understood . for in Africa a black com- 
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the result of association,^ is not the less poskive on 
that account. For every object, which awafceus 
pleasure in the mind, is beautifUl; since it possesses 
some internal or external quality, Which produces thQ 
sensation of pleasure. Whatever excites agree* 
able emotion, therefiMre, possesses some intrinsio 
quality of beauty.^ Hence the term beauty may 
be applied to every thing, which gives serenity <»r 
pleasure to the mind; from a woman to a problem; 
from a planet to a tree or a flower. Hence arises 
the intimate connexion between beauty and virtwb^} 
and as nothing produces so many agreeable emotions^ 
as the practice of virtue (for virtue is a medal, whost 
reverse is happiness), whatever is vnrtuous, or eoiidu«« 

pletiou U indldpensable } Ihe Arab* ef Hie desert eateem laisetoii 
eyes | the Chinese and Peruvians small eyes and small feet ; the iA- 
drones black teeth and white hair ; the Turks red hair, dark eyelashes, 
and rose-coloured nails : while the Oreenlanders paint their faces blue, 
•ad not unfrequeiitlfr bUic and yellow. The Moors of Senegal regard 
HsQty and eorpalenee as syoonliiiottt tcrkne •: Che Indiabs of Lovittaoa de» 
press the foreheads of infants to make them more eomely i in many parts 
of the east a large head is esteemed a great beauty ; the Japanese admire 
"* golden" hair; and the Javanese a ** golden*' complexion : and a Cir- 
cassian to be exquisitely beautifcd to a Pcrman must have a saudl fldti 
fHultaiMitkj white teeth s dark hair; large Made anteletpe ey—f aada 
delicate figure. 

> The man, however, who was born blind, and recovered his sight hf 
couching, did not esteem those the most beautiful, whom he had most 
loved. Nor did he consider those articles of food most agreeable to his 
vitkM, whieh had been the most agreeaUe to hit palate. 

• Hence the Celtic proverb, that no falsehood can dwell in the soul ctf 
the lovely. 
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dive thereto, is really and essentially as beantifiltds a 
c'amation always in bloom, or a group of togds in 
tJie Assumption df Guido. 

II. 

In the true spirit of this doctrine, Wieland, the 
celebrated German poet, has written a dialogue^ 
conceived in tlie manner, and executed with much of 
the sweetness and delica6y of Plato. He imagines' 
Socrates to surprisie Tiifi6clea> a captivating Athenian 
virgin, at her toilet ; dressed for a solemn festival in 
honour of Diana; attired in air the beauty of Nature 
and in all the luxrfriance of ard His sin-prising her, 
ih this manneri gaVe rise t6 a dialogue, in which the' 
subject of i^al and apparent beauty is phildsophically 
(Hscussed. The at-glrmehts aj-e suntttied up by 'fimd- 
d^ar, at the ehd of the distdtlrsej ill whi(ih^sh^ d6- ' 
dares herself a convert to thatfinfe EftOr^l' dbctrin^, 
which teaches, that nothing is beautiful, which is not 
gbod; atid notfafafg good, but what is, at the sairits' 
tiine, intririsicaily beautifal/ TRris union ' of virtii^,' 
happiness, and beauty, is iii stHct coitforihity td thfe'^ 
dbtftrihes of the ancient HatdAi^ts, and the evid^nte' ' 
of experi^ce. For, as affinity acts upon bodies iii^ 
ccmtact, arid grardtitton upon bodies at immeasurable'* 
distances, so virtue, partaking of the nature of bdthi'* 
has the power of combining all minds, rightly dis- 
posed, of whatever country, and at whatever distance, , 
in the persuasion, that beauty and virtue are one ; 
aiul thftt; from their unidn, must> at tm\e tim^ or others < 
proceed a long and lasting happiness. - Coh^MfSd^' 
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at once the. column^ pedestal^ and capital to each 
other^ they form that Doric column^ which Palladio 
writes of, which, being neither Roman, Grecian^ 
Gothic, nor Italian, is far more beautiful than either; ' 
and charms and fascinates wherever it is seen. 

ni. 

The dissertation of Maximus Tyrius,^ in which the 

doctrine of the Platonists, on this subject, is so fidly 

, explained, has most of the essential qualities of an 

admirable poem. Well might Casaubon^ call that 

accomplished writer '^ MeUitissimus Platomcopim !* 

The pleasure, which is derived from scenery, we 
may trace, in some way or other, to something, which 
has an immediate or collateral reference to humanity. 
The conclusions of Mr. Alison, in his Philosophical 
Essay on the Nature and Principles of Taste, are, 
therefore, perfectly just. For, as he observes, imles& 
the imagination be excited, the emotions of beauty 
and sublimity are unfelt. Hence, whatever increases 
the powers of that &culty, increases those emotions, 
in like proportion : and no objects or qualities being 
felt, either as beautiful or sublime, but such as are 
productive of some simple emotion, no composition 
of objects, or qualities, produce emotions of taste^ 
in which that unity is not preserved.^ 

1 Diss, is., also Seneca de Benef. ▼• 1, 2. LucreC lib. ill. CIc. de 
Off. lib. iii. c. 3. « Misc. Obserir. lib. i. c.liO. ' 

s Cb. i, sect. 2, 3 ; cb. ii. sect. 2, 3. ** Beauty," says Hume, << is 
DO quality in tbings tbemsekes : it consists merely in tbe mind, wbich 
contemplates tbem*" 
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IV. 

It is association^ then^ which produces that inti- 
mate connexion, which subsists between the beauty 
of landscape and the beauty of sensaticm. Every 
scene, to be perfectly beautiful in the eye of man, 
must, in consequence, possess something which refers 
to humanity. Either horses, sheep, or oxen ; either 
cottages, churches, or ruins ; or something that has 
reference to ourselves, as sentient beings, must meet 
the eye or the ear in some part or other of the scene, 
or the whole is incomplete. The Mississippi would 
have less interest for the traveller, were not the war- 
Uings of the red-bird (tanager) heard upon its banks : 
and the solitudes of Valdamo would be far less affecting 
in their character, were there noe choes of matin and 
vesper chaunts from the monastery of Vallombrosa.' 

Every one feels how much even the most magni- 
ficent view acquires, if a shepherd is seen, tending his 
flocks, among the precipices; a fisherman hanging 
his nets on the side of a rock ; a student reclining 
under the arch of a ruin ; a woodman returning by 
the light of the moon 5 or if a hunter, weary of bound- 
ing among the crags. 



throws him on the ridgy steep 



Of some loose hanging rock to sleep. 

Hence it arises, that, as every landscape should be 
observed fi*om its proper point, so every soimd mtist 



be heard in its proper place. Who is not displeased 
with the horn of the hunt^an^ if sounded in a gar- 
den } Ahd who can lii^en to the bleating of shd^p^ 
<rdl^ned in a house $ of to the lowing of cattir near 
the windows of a drawing-room? And yet^ how 
agreeable are onr sensations, when lasoin bkat npoiK 
the moantains ; when cows low among the meadows ; 
and when the huntsman's bugle echoes through the 
finrest. 

V. 

Henee^ all our more celebrated masters in the art 
of painting, never fail to animate Aeir plcfured^wiib 
Mring objects; intmison with the scenes^ theyrespee^ 
lively exhibit. How comparatively uitmoving were 
the creations of Salvator Rosa^ without his grotpa 
of -banditli 1 and how fer less interesting were the 
rocks, valleys, and wooite ^f the romantic Claude, 
were we to expunge his shepherds, his flocks, Md 
his ruins i The poets seldom neglect to embeffirfi 
their subjects iA a similar manner.^ FuH of tlioso 
aUwHons and associatiotts is tJie poem of Gron^^ 
HilL 

Grongar ! — The imagination immediately transports 
us thither. This celebrated eminence, my JLelius, 
is situated in the most picturesque part of the vale of 
Towy. No place do I remember, in which tbe com- 
binations of water, wood, mountain and ruin, assume 

> A ttegleet of this i« ©ne cause, wliy De Lfllc'^po^Bi of iei Jurifiiu 
8b little interest. 
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SQdi exquisite variety :— is&ci^ have bee» the aio^ 
ment^ I have pa^sed^ c^ that eiicbatiting spot I 

Grongar ! in whose m^y cell9^ 
I Sweetly musing Quiet dwetl» % 
<^ongRr! inwho«efiilental)«d«^ 
For the modest Muses made : 
do oft I baye, at evening Btill^ 
At the fountain of a rill; 
Sat upon a flowery bed. 
With my hand beneath roy head ; 
While strayed my eyes o^er Towy's flood, 
Owt hlH and ofer wodd ; 
From lioa«e to hoase> from hill to hill, 
*V Till Contemplation had her filK 



CHAPTER VII. 



In sc6nes> like those of Grongar, tranquillity loVes 
to repose J and solitude, beloved by the good^ and 
gotight as a refuge by the great, the most delights ttt 
linger. Delicacy tod distinction, says Sir WilMam 
Temple, make a man solitaiy. By a love of solitude, 
Jiowever, far am I from alluding to that misanthropic 
dislike of society, which impels man to forsake his 
fellow, in order to indulge a selfish and indignant 
passion. A desire of solitude of that nature is geHoM 
engendered by a contemplation of Nature; which 
impels only to that description of retirement, the 
charms of which vre may whisper to a firiend. An 
idea, realized in a pictme of solitude, pahrted by 
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Gaspar Poussin^ in the collection of his Migesty: 
illustrated by Balzac^^ and alluded to by Cowper. 

J prftiae the Freachman, his remark was tfarewd, 
** How sweet, bowpassiDg sweet, is solitude !'* 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, ^ 

Whom I may whisper, " solitude is sweet.** 

An aflfectionate friend does^ indeed^ illumine with a se- 
rene lustre, that engaging society of solitude, which, 
in a world like this, a cultivated mind frequently finds 
only in the sanctuary of its own bosom ; when books 
are its fi*iends, and the birds Us companions. 

In retirement, statesmen recruit their mental 
strength, like Achilles stringing his bow; an eagle 
sharping his talons; or an elephant whetting his 
tusks. In retirement, the man of learning or genius 
strips himself of all ornament; his thoughts be- 
come concentrated, and his 'desires moderated. To 
those devoted to worldly, or to scientific pursuits, 
it gives that temperate rest, so necessary to recruit 
the ^eary organs of activity. It affords the leisure 
to arrange the materials of^ thought ; to mature the 

• La solitude est ? ^ritablement une belle chose } mais il y anroit plaisir 
d'aroir un ami fait comme vous, & qui on p^t dire quelquefois, qne c'est 
une belle chose/'^Xrtff. Chf>it, AU, il. t. 24. Bruyere has a similar 
sentiment. '' La solitude est certainement une belle chose ; mais il y a 
plaisir d'avoir quelqu'un qui sache r^pondre — ^ qui on puisse dire de 
terns en terns que la solitude est une belle chose. "-^Zra Bruyere, De 
Lille also, in the first canto of his Homme des Champs.— 

Ma soeur, lui dit Progne, comment tous portez-vous ! ^ 

Voici tantdt mille ans que Ton ne vous a rue. 

Ne quitterez-TOus point oe s^jour solitaire ? 

Ah ! reprit PhilomMe, en est-il de plus doux .' 

Le desert est-il fuit pour des taleni si beaux ? Fontaine. 
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labours of art ; and to polish the works of genius. 
It relieves the mind from the frivolities of life ; and 
lessens its anxieties^ as much as every improvement 
in mechanics diminishes the value of bodily strength. 

n- 

To a life of solitude has been objected a destitution 
of employment : and if the accusation were just^ the 
censure were severe. For without occupation, the 
mind becomes listless; it preys upon itself; and we • 
should be in danger of becoming melancholy, even to 
weariness of life. In nothing, therefore, does Pliny 
err more, than when he says, that there are only two 
things, by which we ought to be actuated : ^* a lovB 
of immortal fame, or continual inactivity." But let 
no one be actuated by the opinion of Pliny, in this 
important particular^ Idleness quickens, the ap-' 
proach of disease and want ; as naturally as the ad- 
vance of astronomy accelerates the fall of astroiogy. 
Where idleness prevails^ vice prevsdls; and where 
vice is long tolerated, crime walks with gigantic 
stride over all the land. To live without labour is 
destructive to the body ; to be indolent is fatal, to the 
mind; and both are destined to be the operative 
causes of each other's misery. The listless torments 
of indolence are well described by Seneca, in his fine 
Treatise on the Tranguillity of the Mind ; and even 
Pliny himself, in another part of his works, observing 
that the mental faculties are raised, and enlarged by 
tile activity of the body, exemplifies his argument, 
by drawing an excellent picture of an old senator. 



retiring Into the tamtry^ wd guar^i^ UimeiffrtMl 
iMuitude by cmilinual occupation. 

O Solitade— rQ|uantic maid-** 
Whetlier hy nodding towcrt yoa traaiy 
Or hanot the de9ert*8 trackless gloom, 
, Or borer o'er the yavDiiig tomb. 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side, 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide ; 
Or starting from your half-year's sleep, 
Fvon Heda ?iew tb^ ^hawipg 4^p, 
Drat the ^rpk dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey ; 

You, Recluse, again I woo. 

And again your ateps parsae. ^' 

Thus sings the ppet 1— Bat the man of the world^^ 
* Oht-^he will tell you that the poet dreams, ^^ Soli^ 
tude/' he exclaims^ ^^ is nothing better than a dreary 
v^funl^ for idleness to linger in/' And does retire* 
meat Indeed o&r no olgects to engage our attention? 
Does it not^ on the other hand^ present a succession 
<rf amusements and pleasures^ ever changing and ever 
iraried ? Can he want exercise^ who has a garden ? 
Can he want meatal recreation, who has a library ? 
Can he be deitfitute of oli^ts to engage bis research^ 
who has the vcdbume of Nature always unf(M^ before 
bin 9 On the contrary^ so varied and so delightftil 
afeatt these, that a votary to temperate solitude may 
triumphantly enquire, wbe^er tb^e; is not a pleasure 
and & oonsdation in i^ than wbieb nothing cm b^ 
more delightfiiL-^ainM they fii^ with no v^asra.-^. 



U libere f^ i^elancholy^ wluoh tbey do not sOofbc)^ or a 
fiorrow^ they do not relieve ?— Y^s, my dear Iieliui^ 
retirement and a love of letters have charms to 
recommend them, &r more transcendant than the 
vapid ncNBLsense of a har&h^ ignorant^ and intemperate 
world! — Quit it therefore I'-^A^ to myself! — thougpb 
I ain aM^are, that the occasional contrast of real life i$ 
necessary to give us a gmit for the more substantial 
enjoyments of a retired one ; knowing that the worW 
has little qf s^tisfttction^ and stiU less of stability, mh 
leas I eigoy Jihe opportunity of mixing in a sodety, 
that is suited to me, far better i3 it foor my happiness to 
five alQQf^ I'^Solijtude is frequOTtly "best society:" 
Jet me, th^n, enjoy my books, my garden, my mS^ 
end my children, in a quiet corner, in the environs of 
a large city; and let me have ^e honour of hmg 
(^la^ed with that enviable order of men. 



. Whom the world 



Call Mile ;~^aiWl wlio, justly, in retam, 

¥:8recm9 that |>Msy worW imj HWer top. 

IV. 

^Nature/' says Cicero, ^- abhors solitude ;'V and 
many an ingenious M-gument has been adduced ^ 
fUfove, that a lover of solitude is a being, totally dt^ 
.vested of the common sympathies of humanity^ 
Among my papers, however, I find a remarkable ao« 
count of a mUtaire, tibiat goes far towards invalidaling 
* this opinio. It is a verbal abridgment of a papery 
fmbiished in a p^iodical work, about the year 1791; 
^be mm^ of thia solitary was ^ngm Roy Fletcher 
m^W lived aU hi^. life in a Jari^ at Glenorc^ay. He 
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residence in a small cave^ formed by Nature in a large 
hill in the neighbourhood. The curiosity of the coun- 
try was increased by this circumstance : but no one 
dar^ to enter his habitation; and after a time he was 
forgotten to be talked of. At length, on the 11th of 
April 1820, as a shepherd passed near the cave, he heard 
a deep groan : andupon advancing nearer he discovered 
him lying near the mouth of the cave, in the last agonies 
of death. The shepherdran to the nearest house to pro- 
cure assistance^ and returning to the spot found that 
the unfortunate man had breathed his last, during his 
absence. On entering the cave^ some heath was ob- 
served in a corner^ arrayed in the form of a bed; some 
straw^ from which, it was evident from the chaff, he 
bad extracted corn ; also some raw potatoes and turnips. 
A small leathern parcel laid on the floor, which upon 
investigation was found to contain several letters, so 
defaced, that only one of them was in the smallest 
d^ee legible. It was kept with two one pound 
notes, and wrapped up with great care ; but it had 
neither date, signature, nor direction. Of this letter 
the following is a literal copy. / 

" Amkef conscientia nostrarufn factorum pectut- 
memndeturbat: — Piverencn possum: Morinanaude(^-' 
husaxms sum. — Si in surore meo mortem mihi nan 
cansciscam^ certe factum nostrum vulgabor, igiiur si 
t^vita dulcis sit-^fugCy et.ne mecum peris. — Fak, si 
adkucpossis esse beatus^ sis beatus — iterum vak, Umge 
vale:* 

Had this unfortunate being remained in society,- it is 
probsd>le his mind might have recovered its tone and 
compass. 
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But man, animated by the common impulses of his 
nature^ can enjoy nothing to effect alone. Some one 
must lean upon his arm ; listen to his observation^ ; 
point out secret beauties ; and become^ as it were/ a 
puptner in his feelings, or his impressions are com- 
paratively dull and spiritless. Pleasures are increased 
in proportion as they are paiticipated ; as roses, 
inoculated with roses, grow double by the process. 
Were it to shower down gold, we should scarcely 
welc(mie1;he gift, had we no friend to congratulate us 
on our good fortune. All the colours aiid forms of the 
natural world would fade before the sight; and every 
gratification pall upon our senses.. How beautifully is 
this triumph of social feeling depicted in that passage 
of the Paradise Lost, where Eve addresses Adam, in 
language, worthy, not only of the golden age, but of 
Paradise. 

With thee conversing I foi^t all time^ 
All seasons and their change ;— all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the san. 
When first on this delightful laud he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth. 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of gratefal evening mild. Then silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
Bnt neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful ^d; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

s2 
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Glisteriug with dew ; nor fragrance after showeri; 
Nor grateful eveniag vbild ; nor silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor wallc by moon. 
Nor gliateriog star-light, without thee is sweet. 

Antisthenes, in reply to one of his scholars, who had 
inquired what philosophy had taught him, replied, 
"the art of living by myself." Retirement,, my 
Lelius, does indeed enable us to derive happiness 
from ourselves, in the same manner, as the suq^ 
shining from its own centre, is indebted to no oth^ 
globe for its splendour or its heat. " Happiness/! 
said Speron Speroni to Francis Duke of Rov^re, " is 
not to be measured by duration; but by quality/\ 
Beholding systems, imbeheld by common eyes ; pre- 
ferring his own society to that of the weak, the igno- 
rant, and the worthless; and thereby living in a 
world of his own creating, the lettered recluse (to 
whom a well-furnished library is ^^ a dukedom larj^e 
enough"), indifferent even to the report of fame, 
^^ that last infirmity of noble minds !" becomes almost 
invincible: for the world, as a celebrated French 
virriter justly observes, to him is a prison, and solitude 
a paradise. 



To sit on Tocka, to muse o'er flood and fell, . 

To slowly trace tlie forest's shady scene. 
Where things, that own not man's dominion^ dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To dimb the trackless mountain all unseen. 

With the wild flock, that never needs af«(d; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming fliUs ta leani 

This u not Solitude. 
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Bat midit the crowd, the ham, the shock of meD, 
To hear, to see, to feel, aod to possess. 

And roam along, the world's tir'd deaizeo, 
With none to bless us, none whom we can bless : 
This is to be alone : this, this is Solitude! 

Byron. 



Such^ also^ were the' sentiments of Epictetus: but 
solitude, with all its advantages, is only beneficial to 
the wise and the good ; since schemes of rapine may 
be there engendered, as well as plans of beneficencei 
If Niima retired to one of the deepest recesses of 
Etruria, in order to digest his code of civil and crimi- 
hal jurisprudence, Mahomet, in the silence and soli- 
tude of Mount Hara,* shunning all intercourse with 
men, first formed the conception of enslaving the 
bodies, dduding the imaginations, and corruptinj^ 
the manners and morals of mankind* 

VI. 

To men of weak and unenlightened minds, too, 
retirement is productive of fatal results. That is, — to 
inen, who, like the pholas, have a body in proportion 
to their house ; and whose minds have no power to 
stretch beyond the limit of their shells. . To them 
retirement is but another name for obscurity : a con- 
dition, mortifying to those, who have never acquaint- 
ed themselves with the world : and grateful only to 
that rare order of men, who have early perceived how 
little substantial happiness that world is capable of 
affording. But to a certain class of mankind, nothing 
1 Abalfeda, vlt. Moham., p. 15. 
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is so galling to their vanity^ as the compelled neces- 
sity of remaining in obscurity ! To beings of this 
inferior order, the bare idea of being undistinguished 
is the ne plus ultra of mortification ! Rather than 
be unknown, they would celebrate their own defi- 
ciencies : and rather than exercise no authority, they 
would tyrannize over— villagers ! As St. Bems^rd 
^id of the Romans, ^^ they are jealous of tfeeir neighs 
hours ; they are cruel to strangers ; they love nobody ; 
and nobody loves them." The natural cause of this is' 
ignorance ; as the natural result is personal vanity, and 
that most offensive of all mental scrophulas, — family 
conceit. Hence it arises, that though nothing is more 
beautiful to the imagination than the idea of genius 
sheltering itself in retirement ; so nothing is more 
offensively ridiculous^ than the pompous dufaiess, and 
the awkward consequence, of a vain country gentle- 
man. Abject to his superiors, in the same proportion 
as he is tyrannous to his inferiors : incapable of 
forming combinations of elegance pr use, he hears, 
feels, smells, sees, and tastes by one erroneous stand- 
$ird. lyaboriously engaged in idleness, and totally 
unconscious of the nobility and capacities of his na- 
ture; forgetting that pride confers no dignity; and 
that vanity engenders nothing but contempt; as 
unconscious pf his folly, as he is ignorant of algebra ^ 
he frets throughout a long and useless life, t^ the 
open, or the secret, ridicule of a whole neighbour- 
hood. Possessing the external form of man, the feeU 
ing of a vegetable, and the intellect of a cat^^piUar^ 
he slides into eternity, as he crept ipto existenccj 



aad is forgotten on the morrow. — So men of Uttle 
minds^ 

Ye wear a lion's hidel— Doflf it, for shame ;— 
And hang a calf's skiA ou those recreant limbs.— 

King John, act Hi. scene 1. 

VII. 
How many creatures of this description^ my Lelins^ 
are observed, residing among scenes^ more captivat- 
ing to the imagination, than all the creations of Titian, 
Salvator Rosa, or of Claude ! Scenes, so fortunaliely 
neglected by the hand of ornament, which create 'a 
mental blush for the folly and depravity of mankind; 
which disrobe every ingenuous mind of all its na- 
tural vanity; and in which, if we remember the 
fiukciful distinctions of polemics, and the obtuse arro- 
gance of verbal theology, we do so with feelings of 
impatience and disgust. And yet, — though residing in 
such scenes as these, as well might we attempt to 
reconcile the writings of Aristotle with the doctrines 
of the Scriptures, after the example of Trapaezund, 
Scholarius, and Eugenius^ bishop of Ephesus; as 
well might we endeavour to prove, with Marcilius 
Ficinus, that. Plato acknowledged the mystery of the 
Trinity ; and equally futile would be our attempt to 
unite the geological systems of Whiston and Burnet, 
Buffon, Ktrcher, and Le Luc, as to infuse into the 
minds of such recluses as these, that the landscapes 
around th^n are capable of administering to their 
pleasures or theiri^rtues ! Nature speaks to tliem 
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in a fore^ language. Wonld you totn these 2oo« 
phytes from their vanity and ignorance? Turn a 
wasp from its instinct. If their follies were proclaimed 
among mountains^ echo would disdain to repeat them ! 
No lessons of wisdom could ever teach them to be 
wise ; no satirist could taunt them out of their con- 
ceit ; nor could all the splendid examples of great- 
ne^ ever raite diem from the dust^ on which they 
are delighted to crawl. 

Once travelling through *****shire, I called mpod 
a gentleman, residing near one of the finest waterfidb 
in diat country. As time was of some value, I could 
only partake of a slight repast, which my host pro- 
longed by giving a history of the progress, he had 
lately itiade in draining some mieadows. An oppor^ 
tunity at length occurring, I ventured to hint, that I 
sdiould wish to be directed to the water&iL ^^ Oh 1 
Ae waterfall ! ah ! true— there is a Waterfall j-^^but, 
my dear Sir, it is almost at the bottom of the valley ! 
Surely you would not attempt to go there among the 
long grass and the briars. Never mind the waterfall ! 
take a walk with me, and I will shew you something 
that is really worth seemg ; and where you will ht 
in no danger of falling over a precipice.*' With that 
he ledme into his — garden ! " There," said hey " tliere 
is a garden I planted and gravelled myself. There 
you may rove about as much as yon please." >^ But, 
Sir, I have travelled several miles to see the water- 

&11, and unless"— —^^ Oh ! the waterftU !— any 

body can see the waterfall' ! The (Commonest fellow 



in the country can do that ; but" (pausing with all 
the solemnity of dignified anger), ^^ I do assure you^ 
Sir, very few can have an opportunity of seeing my 
garden!" 

Oh ! quit those mountaids, bid those vales adiea! 
Thoselovely landscapes were not made for you ! 

What you have often said of my pursuits, and of 
my ambition, my dear Lelius, is but too true. In 
early life I perceived, (for I had ample opportu- ' 
nity of doing so), so many contemptible persom^ 
arrive at wealth, that I took almost a disgust to 
every one, who had improved his condition, to an 
extent, that industry seemed scarcely to justify* 
Hence arose an error of the opposite nature;, (viz.) 
tbat of neglecting to pay that attention to the acquire-* 
jnent of wealth, which I have since had ample reason 
tO: see was necessary. The grove, the setting sun^ 
the river; Horace, Virgil, Tasso, and Newton, couid 
smother care at all times ; and, as they had the power 
of doing so, I permitted them. 

Spirit of Spenser !— Was the wanderer wrong ? 
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CHAPTER YIU. 

The imagination can select few objects^ on which 
it more delights to repose, than the retirement of a 
man of talents and integrity from the vortex of pub- 
lic life. Surrounded by objects of the vast creation, 

AU the distant din. Hie world can keep, 
Roll's o*er his grotto and but soothes bis sleep. 

Sudi was the retirement of Scipio; when, rich in an 
approving conscience, he retired from the malicious 
persecution of his enemies, to philosophic ease and 
independence, at his villa of Litemum, so well des- 
cribed by Seneca.^ There, charmed with the diver- 
sity of its landscape?, in a frequent perusal of Xeno- 
pfaon, and in the conversation of Terence, Lelius, and 
LufsiliuB, be cultivated his farm, and enjoyed an 
evening of life, truly enviable for its tranquillity, 
inaocence and glory. There it was, he out-lived all 
his injuries, and all the calumnies, that.h^ been 
propagated against him. There 



-Sick 6f glory, faction, power, and pride. 



Beneath his woods the happy chief repos'd. 
And life's ^e^t scr ne ip quiet virtue closed* 

II. 

Scipio died about the same time with Hannibal and 
Philopaemen. He was the most beautiful of the Ro« 
mans, as Alexander had been of the Greeks. There 
is a gem on cornelian, ut Rome^ a copy of which^ 

I Ep, lib, xiii. 
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presented to me by Signor Frescati, exhibits an 
exquisitely manly and beautiAd face. Of all persons, 
pays Pi^terculus, this was the man^ who best knew 
how to mingle leisure with action; and how to em-r 
hellish the grapdeur of public lifi^ with the taste and 
elegance of a private one. 

And here, my Lelius, perhaps, you will excuse me 
for observing, that calumny, that scourge of Scipio, 
and indeed of allpublic and private life, is the natu-^ 
ral result of permitting a slanderer tQ e3cape the 
odium of a public e:Kposition. Society, indeed, is, 
generally speaking, little better than a wasp's nest. 
Hunting for failings and deficiencies with more malice, 
than integrity, if it rake not up the ash^s of those 
beyond their reach, iix all the exercis^j qf a refined 
charity, it heaps the crimes and the meannesses of 
the dead on the inuQcent heads of the living, Xo atc^ei^ 
for which, it presents to those, whom it has injured^ 
professions, flatteries, and external exhibitions of rab* 
dued demeanom'* Cant without practice is wodrse 
than nothing! Profession without substance i$ 
worse than nothing! A smiling face and a lyi^g 
tongue my heart abhors ! 

Such is a true picture of modern society, in 
country places. A general ignorance of merit; 
and a general envy, where it is known to exist. 
'^ We ought not, however, to despair," says a 
celebrated Frencji philosopher, " at the afflicting 
discoveries, we often make in acquiring a know* 
ledge of mankind. It is necessary, in order to 
Hnow themj; to triumph over the displeasure, they 
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create : as an anatomist triumpiis over nature^ its 
organs and singularities, that he may acquire skill in 
his profession/' Envy ^s the parent of lies. It is also 
the most ignorant of all the passions ! 

For could we mental sufferings read. 
Inscribed with truth upon each brow. 

With pity then our hearts would bleed. 
For those, whom most we envy now. 

What an admirable picture has Lucian exhibited oiF 

, a painting, executed by Apelles ! Calumny is invited 

by Credulity, who is represented with large ears, 

and wandering eyes. Behind him stand Suspicioir and 

Ignorance. Calumny approaches, holding in her 

left hand a lighted torch; while, with her right, 

she drags, with the most determined vehemence, a 

young man, who supplicates heaven, with distracted 

^ voice and up-lifted hands. She is convulsed with 

passion. On one side moves Conspiracy; on the 

. other Fraud: Repentance walks behind with a 

melancholy aspect, and a tattered robe; looking 

occasionally at Truth, who follows, meditating on 

the cruelty of the scene before her. 

III. 

Every part of society, however, is not thus consti-^ 
tuted: since in every theatre, however large, or 

1 Se a ciascura Tinterno affanno. 
Si legesse in f route scritto ; 
Quanti mai che invidia fanno 
Ci farebbero picta^ . 
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lM>wever smatl^ there exist a few> who perCseive tbe 
palice^and despise the meanness of the rest Tbeyt 
live like Daniel in the lAoxCs den 1 Truth and'justice 
are their companions ; and^ speaking by a figmne^ 

Wberesoe'er their footsteps tarn. 
Rubies blusli and diamonds burn. 

Sargent s Mine. 

But even good men have frequently a difficulty, and 
bave always a discretion allowed^ in acknowledging 
mejclt. Merit is modest $ and is not only difficult to 
))e recognized; but is frequently a conspirator against 
lier own splendour. She is seen, also, mostly at a 
disadvantage: either too nearly, or too remotely* 
Qrandeur cannot be observed in the noble arch of 
Trajan over the Danube ; if the spectator stand im«*' 
mediately under the buttresses: neither can we form 
any adequatis idea of St. Paul's in London, or St. 
Peter's, at Rome, if we approach too near those 
magnificent buildings. The analogy applies equally 
to men. Great men cannot be se^n to advantage, if 
they are too closely approached. Men of a common 
stamp, however, cannot be seen at all, unless, they are 
directly under our eyes: and then, indeed, they are 
visible enough! 

Were Envy to be personified, and had I the powers 
of a Caracche or an Angelo, I should exhibit him 
with looks awry; cheeks pale; lips hanging; nose 
sneering; eyebrows knit: chewing hemlock, and 
drinking the gall of yipers. Mourning at ano- 
ther's victory, and shedding tears of rapture at a 
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d^at J daacmg tit a death : writhing with agony at ^ 
feast; and creeping on his knees^ his belly, and his 
bosom, to the celebration of a marriage. Had Dante 
the power of punishing such an object, as this,' 
he would have condemned him to a tortiu-e,^ even 
more acute than theirs, who join ingratitude to 
treason: — ^for an envious man would ojfien com- 
mit a murder, if he dared. — ^Before and behind, and 
on each side of him, marches a pestilential column of 
pride, ignorance and malice. — ^The furies light him 
to his bridal couch ; his sanctuary is the fountain ci 
conspiracy ; and so transparent is the centre, that his 
heart presents the colour of an Ethiopian, buried in 
an urn of Venice chrystal. 

Nicephorus informs us, that when Ducas raised an 
insurrection, at Constantinople, he was only con- 
demned to be whipped; but when he proceeded to ac^ 
cuse several persons of distinction, asi his accomplices, 
he was condemned to be bumt.^ Calumny being es- 
teemed the worst crime of the two. Pythagoras was 
accustomed to say, that a calumniator was, in his 
state of pre-existence, a snake; and would, in a 
^ future one, animate the degraded body of a scorpion* 
For my own part, I never see a slanderer, male or 
female, that I do not fancy I see a snake's head peep- 
ing out of the bosom.^ In the Scandinavian Creeds 

> luferoo. caut. zxxiii, 
9 Montesquieu, b. vi. c. 16. 
3 Howel relate«, tliat wheu a yonug mau, uamed Pennant, was dis- 
•ected, M>methiug in the form of a serpent, with divers tails, was found 
hi the left rentside of bis heart. We may remark here, en passant, that 
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as we learn from the lEdda^ there was an evU spirit^ 
called Loke, who derived most of his pleasure and 
infamy from being a calumniator of the Gods. His 
temple was built upon tihe putrified carca^^ of ser- 
pents. 

In the garden^ belohg^g to the convent of Cor- 
deliers; near Barcelona, grows a species of mi- 
mosa. If the seed is chewed, and expectorated in a 
room, it will immediately fill it with a nauseous stench ; 
and turn all the white paint black. If I might 
presume to a liberty, I would recommend' to natu- 
ralists a new name for this tree : ** the scandal tree,** 
Calumniators m^y be divided into three classe^—- 
1 . The inventor :— 2. The propagator from malice i^^ 
3. The propagator from wantonness, idleness, or a 
love of talking. The first is as base, as an Italian 
bravo, who uses his stiletto in the dark : the second 
bears the same relation to the first, that a receiver 
of stolen goods does to a thief: the last sleeps upon 
calumny, with the same ea3e and satisfaction, as he 
would upon truth. He eats venom, as naturally as a 
horse eats hemlock. 

Of all taxes — the world pays that of commendation 
with the greatest reluctance. The propensity, ob- 
servable in almost all mankind, to evil discourse, 

iwine will ^at snakes, and deer swallow serpents. Philos. Mac. Vol. It. 
p. 3154 and it is not no worthy of observation, that Sylla was the first ma- 
gistrate, who taoght the doctrine, that calumniators ought not to be 
punished. 



i^ Questions. 

ifi'Uk» ^ iiaii6€ioi»»'veg^able/'wMch -pbisQns all U 
iQWhee. Ckkmmon men live upon this kind of suste-* 
alolcey with as much' delight^ as the wasp lives upon 
honey. Fpr a porcupii^e has not a greater antipathy 
to a serpent, than a malicious man, or an envious 
woman, has to a great or good one. " Most men/' 
says Sallust, in his fine epistle to Cesar, ^^have 
enough capacity to injure and censure their neigh-r 
hours. The mouth cannot open sufficiently wide; 
nOr the tongue move too quicjcly for their envy and 
iU-wiU.^" . 

If yt)u crush the root of a sensitive plant, will it 
not die ? If you take a swa^ from its element, will 
it not waste ? If you cut off the head of an oak, 
will it not wither? If you breathe the dews of 
calumny over the name of an honourable man, wiU 
it not taint ? — Yes ! — But it will taint oiily for- a time, 
Tnidi does not long smart beneath the vicissitudes of 
human opinion. It will not long permit itself to be 
a dupe to the malignity of depraved minds : — their 
little turns and shifts and crafts ; their petty plans 5 
their meannesses; their cowardice; their vidgai 
and creeping servility; above all, their flattOTes 
and their presents 1 — Oh ! righteous beaten de- 
fend iis! 

Does an eagle stoop at a wren ? Is the skin of a 
leopard pierced with the Aminutive proboscis of a 
gnat? And shall a man, conscious of infirmity, yet 

> Never» exclaima an elegant French writer, n^er let mortal man 
iSatter himself with the hope of escaping from envy and from hatrfMl ; 
for envy and hatred did not spare Fenelon. 
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unconscious of premeditated wrongs permit a moth 
to rob him of his birthright; or the wing of a cater- 
pillar,— to whom the leaf of a plant is an empire, — to 
screen him from the splendour of a summer's day? 
He, who permits a calumniator to conquer his'ijiind, 
deserves to be conquered. 

V. 

Armed with all the mean insolence of security; 
and conscious of an audience, which, banging on 
his lips, imbibe an . aliment peculiarly grateful to 
their vitiated palates^; smiling inwardly in public, 
and outwardly in private, at another's wrong :— and 
burning with envy, even beyond the tomb, the ca- 
lumniatori — bearing, like a trout, his teeth upon his 
tongue,— hisses from behind his curtain, at a thousand 
good iand estimable characters, before the world is 
conscious, to what an odious and detestable organ, 
it has long been listening. But his career, bom in 
envy, bred in malice, and tutored by folly, finishes 
in contempt, abhorrence, and disgrace. He is de- 
spised by all honourable men; feared by the weak i 

> All breatblQg death, around their chief they stand, 
A mean, degraded, formidable, band. 

Pope. 

An Italian master has one of the most refined pieces of ingenuity, ever 
touched in music. It consists of a song, entitled La Calumnia, in which 
the effects of calumny are represented by the figure of the wind. The 
accompaniment begins with a soft murmur ; it then swells, by a thou- 
sand gradations, till it rises into a tempest. 

VOL. III. T 
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and shunned as a p^tilence. His infamy is nnpitied'; 
those, who, even innocently, have eaten of his poison, 
partake of his reproach ;— and so utterly detestable 
is. the niituVe of this cowardly crime, that wherever 
a nest of wasps is to be foimd, though diey b^ as * 
numerous as the water-lilies of the Nile, and though 
they range themselves with all the regularity of 
magnets, yet do we never fail to observe, that they 
are mutually afiraid and ashamed of each other ! 

The duty of eseposition performed, anxiety subsides* 
llie wasp, having lost its sting, can sting no more } 
and the viper, having discharged its venom, pines^ 
sickens, and dies. Nature recoils, and sti^s ashamed 
of her own production ! To be envied, and therefore 
to be t^'aduced, has long been an impost, settled on 
the eminent : and shall any pigmy man, of modem 
date, -presume to escape that tribute, when it ba» 
been paid, in all ages, by the most illustrious of all 
nations ? Besides-^some men there are, — ^it is a £s^ 
grace to be known to them !— whose censure is ap- 
plause ; and whose approbation would sully the best 
established reputation in the world ! Wr^ched and 
a slave is he, who hangs on the smile of these for 
happiness. We have spoken of the exposition of 
calumny, as applicable only to men. The idle non- 
sense of a whispering, or of a flatulent female, is 
beneath contempt! — She operates as a rod of scor- 
pions over her own sex, it is true; but she is the 
scorn— the contemptuous scorn— and ridicule of ours'. 

1 << There is a cowardly care of repntation/* says a powerfol writer, 
'< which crttiges to slanderers, and coarts the protectioD of genlpflt'' 
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But we have dweU on beings, so contemptible as 
these> too long! — For words are too dignified f6t 
animals, who, disinherited as it were by Nature from 
h€ir noblest possessions, seem to be formed out of 
granite ; nay,-*out of any thing, rather than the clay 
of which the human form is said to be compound^ 
ed. Wasps seem to sit upon the tip of their 
tongues; wolves to live in their bowels; and 
sharks to swim in their hearts*— Their God is 
the God of malice ; and their offerings are the pangs 
of the bosoms, they have wounded. Here— they are 
the scorn of honourable men ; in after life, they will 
listen to the melody of rattlesnakes.— ^They will strive 
to touch the corollas of roses, but the touch of 
torpedos will palsy them for centuries.' Their food 
will be the poison of Madagascar ; and their beverage 
the juic^ of hellebore and hemlock.— Oh ! ye wise, 
ye inniNsent^ and ye excellent of the earth ! tlegard 
them only as veils to enhance the splendour of your 
deserts; as a dark cloud in the west increases the 
majesty of the setting sun. But men of delicate 
feelings and distinctions are most affected by these 
mildews of the earth.— Insulated, as it were, by the 
delicacy of their sentiments, they stand, like martyrs, 
before the secret arrows of an enemy ; as truffles and 
mushrooms, growing without leaves, are open to the 
breath of every wind.^ 

> Some Galumnits it is didiciiU to know how to eficOaBter<^If vr6 notice 
ilieBAjL we lose in dignity i \f we despite tlicm tu siience^ the mol-e worth- 
less portion of mankind are too apt to believe, that by our silence we admit 
the jnstioe of th^m. The bestwfty» however, is to suffer in silence, and 

T 2 
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^' Milton/" says an elegant critic^^ ^^ stood alone 
and aloof above his times^-^the bard of immortal sub* 
jects/* In his time, even more than the present, it 
was the complaint, that no great man lives, but haa 
lived. A man, raised above his merits, will die : but 
he will have lived before he dies. Another, depressed 
beneath his level, dies before he lives. All great 
minds are envied ; and few of thena understood : th^e 
is a poverty in the world of thought and of feeling; 
and men are even more avaricious of encomiums, 
than they are of their money. And when they do 
praise, it is too often with a view of mortifying those, 
who listen to their in3idious compliments. They laud, 
too, persons whom they never saw, more freety 
and more heartily, than the, best, of their acquaint- 
ances. If a celebrated character live among^ them, 
they will undervalue him at honfe ; and over<- 
value him abroad. The fonper to gratify their 
envy; the latter to gratify their vanity. For to be 
admitted to thC: table of a justly celebrated man is 
always a circumstance, on which vanity loves to rest 
no small portion of its consequence. For as it is 
always the last to acknowledge another man's emi- 

to Irost ID heaven. — Agis of Sparta used to say, that the ^* enFiout 
were particularly wretched ; since the happiness of other men torments 
them as mnch as their t>wn Misfortunes."—- Indeed, the name of one of 
•the Furies is derived from a Greek wordy signifying. Enry.-**' A greater ' 
lorment than this ftassiou/' said Horace, << was never invented by a ty- 
«-aiit of Sicily*" 

> Campbell. 
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nence, it is frequently the first, that endeavours to 
reap advantage from it. 

' In man is centered every thing that is strongs and 
€very thing that is weak. In him there is falsehood 
and truth; deformity and beauty ; littleness and gran- 
deur. Some would destroy the fairest and the finest 
in Nature : they would slay the slain. They see no 
beauty in knowledge ; they only feel its strength :— 
they see no harmony in truth ; they only feel the awe 
and the terror it engenders. 

With them every man of merit is an enemy. He 
builds structures never to fall into ruins. They, too, 
wotild build pyramids :— *butthey would build mighty 
pyramids with mighty nothings. Jealous of the re- 
putation of others, nothing is too extravagant for their 
own vanity: they even pass through life without 
praising the woman or the man, they love. Reaping 
no hai^est of love or friendship, they are ignorant 
that to communicate pleasure is to receive it. This 
imfortunate disposition is "implanted." ^* I have 
seen," says St. Augustine,^ ^^ an infant burning as it 
were with jealousy. He could not yet talk ; and yet 
with a'^pale countenance he would cast a look, full .of 
fury at another child sucking at the other breast." 
We all have seen a similar picture of melandioly. 
To correct this impulse, therefore, ought to be a pa- 
rent's first and most solicitous care: for envy and 
jealousy are, of all others, the greatest scourges of a 
man's existance. 

1 Gonfessioui^ b. i. ch. 7. 
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But some men live embalmed in the liveliest recol- 
lection of all their friends. Their names in imagination 
are synonimous with urbanity of manner ; with beauty 
of person; orwithsplendour of mind. They ar^ dead; 
they live not : at least they live not to the present 
generation. — When they did, they were rich ! Men, for 
the most part, ieax present genius too much : they 
fear it is too much removed from dullness ; from igno- 
rance; from attacks. Open or secret. They are alarmed 
when genius thinks it politic to magnify itself: and 
yet they ot^ht to be silent and reverential : for the 
more genius enlarges its capacity, the more gentle^ 
the more amiable, the more modest it becomes : as 
deep oceans are more pacific than shallow ones. By 
long trial and patient meditation, genius acquires a 
knowledge of the strength, the beauty, and the dig- 
nity of wisdom : and the first and the last lesson, that 
wisdom gives, is '^ be modest if you would be strong. 
If you would not live in a state of perpetual childhood^ 
acquire knowledge : cherish it and let fortune act a» 
she will. Prgudice and' opinion not unfrequently eur 
deavour to tyrannize over Nature ; but the strength^ 
which knowledge imparts to the mind^ enables it often 
to triumph over fortune itself/' 

VU. 

There are three orders of men my soul, despises \ 
The first is personified by a Persian poet. — 

Little care we^ who revel in plenty and splendour, 

How many may pine in chill poverty'ii blast ; 
With forms full as fair, and with hearts foil as tender^ 
- On this world's friendless atage by adversity cast ! 

Amn. 
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Secondly 5-*Men^ who alternately act the sycophant 
and the traitor. Mankind^ says Lucian^' — and who 
knew mankind better ? — resent ithighly, should we not 
admit them to share in our happiness ; when the wind 
sets fair, and the voyage is prosperous. Should the 
winds turn, however, _and the waves swells they leave 
OS to the mercy of every storm ! Of such conduct the 
Jews accused the Samaritans. — For when they? were 
successful abroad, and happy at home, the Samaritann 
smUed,whenever they met them. They embraced their 
society with eagerness; and indicated their friendship 
by deducing their descent from Joseph the Patriarch. 
No sooner, however, did misfortune arrive, and the 
JeWs were low in estate; than they disclaimed all 
lenity; they iisult^d them, whenever they met them; 
and insisted, as was indeed the truth, that they were 
originally Medes and,Persians* 

Thirdly ;*-It was a saying among the Greek«^ 
that all men carried a wsdlet. over their shonl* 
ders; the forepart of which contained the faults 
of their neighbours; the hind part their own. It 
is thus in every country under heaven ! For what 
Palereulus said of the Romans, full eighteen hun-^ 
dred years ago, is equally applicable to the whole 
human race :— tliat ^ though we overlook every fault 
of our own ; we overlook none that belong to anor 
tJier.** The invidious look at the brightest of men'ls 
qualities; but speak onlyof his worst :i— their vision 
inoculates the jaundice upon every thing they see. 
In this they are Bnwise, eyen in worldly advantfige>: 

» Toxarls. • JoMpbu. 
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for their shadows precede^ instead of following them. 
Every blow, they receive, sinks to the soul ; while, to 
gratify their outraged vanity and spleen, they would 
blot the sun out of heaven. 

Man is, indeed, a paradox^ so complicate and intri- 
cate, that one of Melancthon's consolations in death 
arose out of the hope, that he should soon learn the 
secret, why men were made as they are. ^ The 
Alps," says the author of La Spectacle de la Nature, 
^^ are the sources of the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Po : and though those mountains are, for the 
most part, clad in eternal sterility, they make of Italy 
and France two most delightful gardens/' Thus 
Nature elicits wealth out of want, and good out of 
evil. The same result graces the perspectives of 
moral philosophy. 

Genius is frequently wild in infancy, and melancholy 
in youth : but vigorous in manhood. For mental 
strength rises and ripens naturally out of the soul's 
delicacy : delicacy frequently settling, at last, in a 
consciousness of power, which e^ibits itself in a 
magnificent grandeur of character ; which,, subduing 
the voice ofpassion, reconciles wisdom to misfortune, 
by connecting the past and the present with the fii- 
ture. " It was sown in weakness ; it is raised in power : 
it was sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory.'' 

But genius, for the most part, may be compared to 
the horse of- Seius. This horse was named Sejanus : 
and was of exquisite symmetry. But whoever 
chanced to possess him, (and he had many masters), 
was sure to be involved in a multitude of difficulties. 
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Yet Fortune is not so ui^just, as she appears to be : 
for while she compensates the want of ability by 
wealth or rank : she compensates the want of rank 
and wealth by the power, influence, and pleasure of 
ability. Few men of genius, therefore, are doomed 



unpitied, to sustain 



More real misery thaii their pens can feign. 

vni. 

Truth is in a constant state of persecution t'^shali 
men of genius, then, mourn, because they share 
the destiny of so honourable a master ? If misfor- 
tunes could be remedied by tears, says Muretus, tears 
would be piu*chased with gold : — misfortune does not 
call for tears, but counsel. Yet who would wish for 
a sea, that was continually calm ? For a sky, that 
was constantly serene? Or for a life, passed in a 
state of pre-eminent monotony? The asperities of 
vicissitude are soothed by frequent intervals of con- 
tent. More renowned than enriched, it is true, that 
fortune seldom comes to genius. *^ Always wooed 
tod never won," she proves only the mother of Hope : 
and while the medicine^ is preparing, says the Arabic 
proverb, the patient dies. What a fate! Is there 
any one so sordid, so lost to every sympathetic im- 
pulse, who cannot feel for the man of delicate feel- 
ings, and of fine talents, who is constrained, not . 
only to dedicate his life to ephemeral calculations, 
but even to writhe under the necessity of exerting all 
his intellectual strength, to preserve the vulgarity of 
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mere animal eidsteiice ! . Does he resemble tboae 
shepherds of the east, who fall beneath the ruins of 
cities/ once distinguished for their beauty and magni*- 
fieence ? or does he^ in the iiilness of domestic affec- 
tion, give a negative to the assertion, that the land** 
scape of life exhibits little but misery and want ? — He 
resembles the cocoa nut of Ceylon : he gains strength 
from neglect; and fecundity from exposure. By 
obstacles, vigorous minds are stimulated; not con- 
quered. And as botanists, by administering certain 
compositions to the roots of flowers, teach snowdrops 
to wear the colour of Ethiops ; pinks to clothe them^ 
selves in green ; and tulips to assume the tincture of 
vermilion ; — the mind, pregnantwith exaltedprecepts^ 
makes fortune, at length, take the forms and the 
consequences, best suited to its wilU 

IX. 

Never taken by surprise in the great journey of 
Kfe, the man of genius feels, that death wouldfset him 
above all earthly wants. Wrongs, therefore, n^ake 
him proud ; not sad. And as he does not measure 
happiness by the scale of either wants or wishes, he 
elicits a good result even from an evil cause : as the 
sea becomes warm in proportion to its agitation j and 
as one of the most ugly of worms becomes the most 
beautiful of butterflies.^ 

'^ The barbarous Licinus/' says one of the August 
tan poets^ ^^ lies uoder a marble tomb :-«-Cato under a 

1 TUc Faripicalio. 
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stnall one : — and Pompey under none.*— Who would 
suppose there were gods?" — One would think, by 
this, that men's rewards were busts and monuments. 
Upon this principle of atonement, death has an 
algebra of its own ; with an aridimetic and a geo" 
metry, wholly unallied to the simple quotients of phi* 
losophy. The soul elicits no harmony from an argu** 
ment, so gilded, yet so spiritless, as this. A Greek mu- 
sician, having an excellent lyre, replaced a string, 
which had chanced to break, with one of silver. The 
lyre thus became beautiful, indeed, to the eye ; but it 
was no longer melodious. 

^^ Pride," says Feltham, ^^ I never found in a noble 
nature, nor humility in an unworthy mind." This is 
a just and beautiful reflection, if to pride we attach 
the union of vanity and arrogance. But pride, spring- 
ing from exalted motives ; from disdain of neglect, 
and consciousness of power ; is an admirable refuge,, 
and one of the most valuable of securities. It make$, 
the desert blossom like the rose. What is its argu- 
ment? Justice ivill come. The low of nature pro^\ 
cUmut^ hy all her rules of analogy, that it must come. 
t$ocrat^9 Scipio, and the De Witts are subfect^ far the 
applause arid veneration of ages. 

Neglect— want— even calumny itself— have their, 
benefits and advantages. Benefits and advantages,, 
too, witlxout which the future would be comparatively , 
spiritless. There is down upon the breast of eagles ; 
and the strongest men have not unfrequently the 
gentlest natures. And yet it must be confessed, that 
ability places man, for ^ time, upon a melancholy 
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eminence. . ** Let the envious," says Madame de 

Stae}, •' ask for splendour, for fortune, for youth, for 

beauty, and for all those smiling gifts, which serve 

to embellish the surface of life ; but never let them 

cast an invidious glance on the eminent distinctions 

of mind and genius!" And why not? — It is surely 

better to feel the pangs of envy for gold, than for 

tinsel. 

X. 

Why evil has been engrafted on the general system, 
it is impossible for man to explain. He must have 
capacities, far superior to those, he now has, before 
he can divine even the alpha of this moral enigma. 
An immense plan, consisting of a vast variety of parts, 
has been formed: it is in perpetual progress and 
activity : and as millions of ages are requisite for its 
development, the etbrnal power has, perhaps, re- 
served entirely for himself the transcendant luxury of 
contemplating the unravelment of the wonderfiil drama. 

But fortune and virtue, strangers as they are \tt 
appearance, are not strangers in reality. They know 
each other, even at the distance of a thousand miles. 
It is true, virtue not only gives no passport to wealth, 
or glory; it does not even ^ve security against 
calumny or want; and it seems to respect neither the 
smiles of innocence, nor the wrinkles of age. But, as 
an equivalent for these injuries, it impregnates Ae 
soul with an expanding faculty for future enjoyments. 

Military prowess exists in tens and hundreds of 
thousands : but calm and dignified courage breathes 
only from a heart, alive to affectionate impressionift ; 
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and a conscience^ pure ami unsullied with offence. 
To the vigorous outline of Annibale Caracchi^ 
(adopting the dialect of painters) it unites the grace 
of Guido, to the ease and delicacy of Corregio. But 
for a delicate mind to encounter the coarse vanity of 
vulgar wealth ; — for it to fall into a condition^ which 
compels it, irredeemably, to waste its powers in 
trading with insolence and vulgarity; — ^to associate 
with men, to whom Mahomet would have spoken in 
Arabic, when he insisted that glory consists n9t in 
wealth but in knowledge, — it is like dashing a sacred 
cup against the floor of a temple. 

XL 

When labour affords no adequate returns; when 
realities dissolve the charm and elasticity of youthful 
hope ; when the education, received from parents and 
tutors, prove obstructions to that, which is taught us 
^ by the world; are we so unmanly as to smile, as if 
we smiled for the last time; and to speak, as if we 
bought in the dialect of despair ? These are casual- 
ties, which affect the mind, but not the soul. The 
best antidote against the sting of a scorpion is oil : 
the best antidote against such ills as these, is exertion 
and resignation. But to lose repose, when rest is 
vitally necessary to the mind's e^^istence ; to lose the 
being, which formed the paradise of life : these, 
---these would draw sighs from the iron breasts of 
Scythians. Job heard of his losses in sheep and in 
^xen with fortitude ; but when he leanit the fate of 
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his children^ he rent hv mantle; shaved his head; 
and fell to the ground. 

Theman^ too^who, conscious of havmg^ unwittingly^ 
committed an injury, bends in heart-broken silence 
over the afflictions, he has caused, from the certainty 
of his never being able to repair them : the father^ 
pining at the loss of a beloved wife, without a roof 
^o shelter, or a loaf to satisfy his crying infants : — 
these, these are misfortunes, beyond the pride and 
strength of man to endure ! 

But as no man can see into the bowels of the earth, 
no man can see into the womb of futurity, Crood 
therefore may come as well as evil. Indeed, if no 
other good comes, than the trial of our strength, it is 
something. Adversity, if she has no other virtue, has 
assuredly this : 



Ingenium res 



Adrersae iiudaie solent, celare secundae. . 

Hor,y lib. il., iat, rili., v. 73. 

. In the midst of privation, then, never let us refuse to 
take what the sterility of fortune still presents. Let us 
hope for what is denied; and enjoy whatever is given: 
for there is nothing of wisdom in refraining to drink^ 
because we cannot di*ink out of a golden cup. But 
above all things, let us guard against permitting fc^r-^ 
tune to play us the same jest, that Eutrapelus is said 
to have played upon his enemies. Being rich, he 
clothed them in garments, far beyond their conditidn* 
The persons, thus honoured, btgan, in consequence. 
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to fiincy^ they were born for something. They formed 
plans and schemes, they had no means to execute; 
they laid in bed, when they ought to have been at 
work; they sought mistresses; borrowed money at 
great interest; and finished in becoming gladiators 
and gardener^s labourers. 

XII. 

Hie Platonists* believed, that when the mind was 
engaged in contemplation, it Was, for th^ time, 
detached from the body. The faculty and the habit 
of contemplation are, in themselves, two of the best 
species of wealth, that man can enjo^. What an 
enviable distinction it is to have a mind, superior to 
the bubbles of the times ; and to those objects, which 
derive all their value from the conceit and vanity of 
the more frivolous portion of mankind. For my own 
part, I would rather — much rather, — resemble a cer- 
tain citizen of Argos. This citizen, we are told, was 
affected with a very curious species of delusion. 
He would sit in his arm-chair, and fancy himself at 
the theatre, witnessing the performance of a tragedy. 
He would go through the whole piece, he had selected 
for the evening's entertainment, and applaud, with 
as much zeal and delight, those passages, that pleased 
him most, as if he really were hearing them recited on 
the stage. 

What Horace desired, Helvidius has desired : 

Hoc erat in votis :— modus agri non ita magnus, 
Hortns abi, et tecto viciiras jugis aqnae fons, 
Ei patilmii siivse super his foret. 

Lib. ii. sat^ v\. 
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The example of Ofdlus, with a select library^ would 
improve the picture to the utmost of his heart's 
content. 



> Videas metato io agello, 



Cum pecore et quatis, fortem meroede colonani. 
Non ego, narrantem. 

When we look abroad, what do we recog^nize but 
the foUy^ the conceit, and the ignorance of men ! In 
fact men agree in nothing more intimately, than in 
having an exalted opinion of their own wisdom, and a 
sovereign contempt for all the rest of the world. 
When we see these instances, can we do otherwise 
than remember the circumstance of Chrysippus hav- 
ing died of laughter, at seeing an ass eat figs out of 
a silver dish ? 

Every man, therefore, must rest upon himself. For 
if he were never to arrive at eminence, till he had 
obtained the consent,— even of his friends,-— he would 
die upon a molehill ! For my own part 

I take of worthy men whate'er they give. 

Their heart I gladly talce; if not their hand. 

If that, too, i» withheld^ a courteous word ; 

Or the civility of placid looks : 

And if e'en these are too great favours deem'd^ 

Faith— T can sit me down contentedly. 

With plain and homely greeting, or, ** God save ye!" 

Happiness is like the chrysolite : It is found, for 
the most part, only in fi*agments. Content is the for- 
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tune of a vigorous mind; a content, ariinng out of 
tenderness and warmth of heart; elevation; sensi- 
bility to nature ; and moderate means. A perennial 
cheerfulness is the ensign and herald of its wisdom ; 
and it arises out of the consciousness, that the land of 
gold is more subject to earthquakes, than the land of- 
iron. But of all men, who are those, that most engage 
his contempt ? — ^The men, who are ail ease^ urb.anity> 
and convenience to the world, and all. avarice and 
despotism to the memb»% of their own fiunily, 

XIII. 

There is not 4i more beautiftil word . in the Italian 
language, than GentUezza* It implies courage, gene** 
rosity, elegance of sentiment, and delicacy of man-'., 
ners. True sensibility is reverend and imaginative... 
It approaches objects, it has contemplated at a dis- 
tance, with timidity ; and it expects to see realized 
all those . charms^ with which they were decorated 
by the illusion of perspective. Melancholy, is it 
then, when, progressing through the world^.it fmds the 
charity of most men to resemble that of the panther,* 
who signifies his clemency to the kid, by eating him 
up as fast as he can. Men of the world esteem every, 
things lost, or wasted, they do not consume them-, 
selves. Some, of them, indeed, will assist you to rise ; < 
but then they imagine they can rise .with you.— Ano-: 
ther, perhaps, will, prevent you from falling.,-^but. 
will not assist you to rise : — a third will sit stiill and 
do heither.— He will see you pining for want; rjse 
upojQr your ruin ; and calmly refuse to you the use of 

VOL. III. u 
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your own ladder :— upon the principle, Ibat the sctf* 
folding IS not only useless^ but cumbersome^ when* 
the temple is built. Such b die frequent condnot oP 
the mere man of the world J I confess that the grea£^ 
est mys^r, I have yet been able to disoem in the 
worlcs of the Deity^ arises out of the reflection :that> 
having formed m^n so admicable in capability^ he 
d^uld have left him soi mean and k> contemptible' 
ih Ms wishes.*— Belisarius begged afans under his own 
triumphal -arch f and B^tivoglio was even refused 
admittance into the very hospital^ that his own bene- 
ficence had built. 

And yell we! ought liot to entertain a decidedly emril 
opotiaa of mankind. Li& is lilie the douUe head ofi 
Janus; ^it implies presence, prospei^t, and retvospie^;:. 
Indeed to-day, yesterday, and iUvmovro^ have Kgfatljr 
be^ called the tlu'ee ages of man« We must lteK)konl 
alt sides? before, as weU as behind ; above^^as'wdi aa^ 
tielbw; to the east and the souths as well as to t&e> 
nordi a)id the west.— *And this^ too, with a chebrfTO' 
BisposiTioN* A cheet&l disposiMon, said Hhme^ iS; 
worth> ten thousand a year. The man, who loolss oit 
the dark side only^ is wrong : and. he. Who easts Usf 
eyes only upon the bright one,- is wrong :-^but they, 
are not equally so< The latter misses Ae gorf by 
thirty paces ; the former Yxf fifty. But to know mafi«i- 
kind, thoroughly, three things are absblfitely netes*' 
sary; since man is so largely/4be mere creature o0 
circumstances. We must have servedour snperiorst 
llave lived intimately wkh our equals; and^have had* 
an opportunity of commanding oar inl^iors. Ufilesa 
we have- done so^ the knowledge of man. In resect 



to^iBBA, la buitt tipM sand. A cmm, so^^uaUfieil,' iHU 
probably agree with me, that» life derives most iof ite 
f&detliations from a wide knowledge of Nttture-; fr^m 
anngpeeable^ rsiber than an talarge^^^kaowkdge df 
man j from a coneeakaenfrof the ftttiire; »»4fr6m a- 
panjtf oblivkm <tf the pasrt; 
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> TiiB Greeks i^ere.gre»llQy^rA<tfNatiHre..« GaiR^,) 
whose febulous Mrtoi^is the biest cilterioii^ b; Wbi^hi 
isAfibe jii^^ dip.svtviul esteea^^ io which he.waa 
held, retired to a cavern at the foot of Mount Pelion, 
to a,u?>lj.§;^lj^a^^jtf: for |]^e,offipe.of acOpg ^g^^tutoi; ^a 
Bwny qC i(b^li^RQe95 whp afte^fffd9di^tl»g^i^e4,tl^l^ 
adlVe^ fai the Tpo}«ii war. Atid^we may- jn^eof dio 
hiipulsfe^ bf Plato by the skill, with whidh he a'dohied 
t^e.^jid^ he has exhit)ited in 

tjbe <Q>«^98 and closiijag ^^i his isjeveral di^Iaguesf. . 

^^ If 1 bad aQoHier ivorU to stand nfyony*' said 
h,i^tntxkbh^^,^—K iriatf of s^peridous sagacity,-^** f 
would move tlie globe, vf hereyer 1 pleased/' Seclud-. 
ed i^Jku^ s^iMly^ .lie,]WWft.»P««^X 1^9^^ to tljie general 
iBais.;(rf%raem8Mi», till tte attack of MaarceUus: and 
thcai^he was of mote use in defeiidmg the city, fhanni 
the whole pdpi|lation united'/ Tliis profound genius 
^as accustomed tp say^ that> next to ti^ie solution of 

« "Vlr itu|rudaB stfi^acitali*.— fi^tf/li*. 
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aproblan, was the pkaeure of an ev&mg walk in^ 
tihe suburbs of Sji^acuse. 

The Greek tragic writers, too, were decided lorevs 
of natural beauty. The tragedy of Philoctetes amply 
attests the descriptive talents of SopjHocj4Bs;-^tbose 
of EuRiPiDss are displayed in abnost ev«ry trs^edy, he 
has written; and the Prometheus* and the Suppli- 
cants eloquently speak for the descriptive genius of 

^SCHYLUS. 

There are some men, whose love of Nature leads 
them too far in the regions of Hypothesis; but whose 
very errors teach us to think. Others there are, whose 
disregard to every thing, unconnected with their int<e- 
rest, is so great, that they would esteem any one idly^ 
employed, who was investigating a ^nt, even on the 

1 Prbmetkeui, Tiiereis in this'drania a sablimityofcdocepdoiy a 
itrangtby a fire, a Mvage' dignity pecidkr to tikis Md writer. 7b^ 
toeaerj ia the ^aeatest that tbefanmaa imagioa^ ever for«ied« Tlie 
wild and desolate rods frowDiugoFer the sea; fltreogth and force Itold- 
ing up Prometbeus to its rifted side^ whilst Vokan fixes his chains ; the 
oymphs of the ocean flying to its sammit to commisserate bia unhappy 
state ; old Oceanui on bis bippogritf; tiie ai^Mtt^aoee of lA s tiw deieenc' 
of Mercury; the wbiriwiud tearidg w^ jtbe sands, sweUii^ the fMisterdus 
aea» and dashing its waves to the stars; and the voUied thunders mUing 
their fieiy rage against the rock, would require the v^niost effort of 
Salvator Rosa's genius to represent them. ^ 

Tki SuppUeanti. The scen&is neftr the ahore, in ao open groove, dose 
to the altar, and images of the god% presiding over the sacred gamce, 
with a view of the sea of JSgyptus on one side, and of the towers of 
Argos on the other; with hills and woods, and vales; a river flowing 
between them ; all together with the persons of the drama form- 
ing a picture, that would have well employed the united pencils of 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain.-^i>o//fr. 
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borders of paradise. The best method of vieidng. 
Nature is to unite poetry to science; and to enlist both 
in the pursuit, of truth; in order that botli may affect 
the heart, and purify the mind. There is notihiing sb 
delightful in literature, says Cicero,* as that branch, 
which enables us to discern the immensity of Nature; 
and which, teaching us magnanimity, rescues the 
soul from obscurity. Thus, too, thought Mens. Nee* 
kar.— For even amid the factions of Paris' he pould 
recur to Nature's sublimities; and in age he still retain-' 
ed the imagination and sensibility of youth. If men, 
indeed, would expel Nature even with violence,^ shie 
would seldom &il to return. 

II. 

No writer, ancient or modern, has shewn a greater 
relish for natural beauty, than Horacb. It is indi- 
cated in almost every ode, that he has written. If he 
celebrate the powers of wine, the pleasure of sitting 
under the shade of the vine tree is remembered tool 
If he sing the charms of his mistress, — the rose is not 
more beautiful ; the violet has no sweeter perfume. 
Does he sing of w^r? He forgets not to contrast its 
pains and its honours, with the pleasures of a smiling 
country, peopled with rural animals, and a rural 
population. Upon a couch, at Rome or at Lucre- 
telis, indulging in the joys of Bacchus, he calls to 
mind the season of the vintage ; when grapes hang in 

» FurcA.— Hor. Epwt. x, y. 34. DivcB opls Natora sa», sat. II, y. 74. 
« Stael'g Mem. p. 10. 3 Tasc. Quest, i. c. 26. 
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purple cluifters on the vines; and when happy pea-^ 
^antB dance, in various groups, upon the mai;gipi 
of a river. *^ With a fountain of clear water," sayp \\si^ 
^^ and a shady wood, I am happier than a prince of 
Africa. Ah! hpw delighted am I, when wandering 
among steep rocks and woods j since the shades 9f 
ferests and the murmuring of waters inspire my {jamcy, 
and will reuder me fambus in all future ages. Sing, 
oh ! ye virgins, the beauties of Thessalian Teinpey 
and the wandermg isle of Delos: — celebrate, oh! ye 
youths, the charms of that goddess^ who ddights \s\ 
flowing rivers and the shades of trees; who lives ppi 
the mountain of Algidus, among the impenetrable 
woods ofErymanthus, and on the green and fertile 
Cragus/' And here it mfiy not be unimportant to 
remark, that while Virgil is always wishing for the 
pool vallies of Hsemus, and other portions of Greece, 
Horace more frequently alludes to the climate and 
scenery of Italy. How happy ms he at his various 
villas! and with what delight does he celebrate 
the superior advantages of a country life,' ui his 
second epode ! — A poem^ which forcibly recals to our 
recollection VirgiPs Corycian Swain^ and Claudian^s 
Old Man of Verona. 

HI. 

TiBi7L)LUS was equally sincere in his love for the 
country. His elegies, wjiich so frequently gem the eye 
with lustre, — the best evidence of his simplicity and 
p^thos^ — are, in consequence, frequently embellished 
with Illusions to natural objects, apd with descrip- 
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tiras of tib« joy^ the content^ and die happinetH} of a 
MUAtrjr life. But it is not the poetry of Tibulius 
only, that recommends this amiable man^ so much to 
our attentkin-and applause. Few poets^have h6d 
principles so fixed, and hare adhered to them with 
such firmness a»d constancy, asTMbuUus :— few hare 
panegyrised so little, where flattery was so sure loi 
reward : — and though Virgil may excel him in the 
grandeur of his subject, and the ms^esty of his nttoi- 
bdrs; though Horace bears the palm, for acute sa- 
tire, sprightliness of wit, and brilliancy of intellect, I 
would rather wear the honours^ arising fi*om the 
manly politics of TibuUus, than be entitled to the 
most vivid laurel of the poetic wreath. Horace gives a 
highly agreeable pictm*e of TibuUus,^ and hisibrtunej; 
dnce he compliments him with having a fine fi>rm> 
Wealth, and a mhid to enjoy it : vigorous health, ele* 
gant thoughts, private esteem, and public iulmirati6ri. 
' . Descended from an honourable branch of the 
Mbian femily, he fought the cause of the peo^^e 
by the side of Messala, at Philippi ; and though 
tinimated with all the fervency of ia gratefiil friend* 
ship towards that celebrated statesman^ We flis^ 
daided to follow his example, in paying court to thh 
conqueror of that fatal day. Weary with a iiopele^ 
eontest, and disgusted with the corrupfSons of thfe 
times, he retired to Pedum 5 there to indulge in th^ 
fainocent occupations of a country life $ to recruit hi^ 
impaired finances; and, in the alternate atnusen^etitB 

I Ub< i, epist. 4, 
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of agriculture and poetry^ to soothe the disivpoiat' 
ments of his heart ;— to invoke the favours of hi$ 
snistress; — apd^ above all^ to retain^ imimpflufed^ 
those high and genuine ideas oi liberty, which he had 
imbibed in early youth, from the lessons of his pre^^ 
ceptors, and from the i^plendid examples of former 



IV. 

'* If life were not too short, " says Sir William Jones, 
^^ for the complete dischargeofaUour respective duties, 
public and private, and for the acquisition of necesr 
sary knowledge in any degree of perfection, with how 
much pleasure and improvement might a great part 
of it be spent, in admiring the beauties of this won- 
derful orb !" This observation is in the true spirit of 
Plato ; and, therefore, worthy the pen of a man, who, 
to an ardent love of philosophical truth, possessed a 
genius capable of enlivening jurisprudence, and. ot 
rendering poetical, even physics and geometry. 
Nothing can be more delightful^ or more essentially 
profitable, than a whole life, spent in such an elegant 
and unsatiating employment. The objects are so 
numerous and diversified ; their respective properties 
BO distinct; their uses so important; and their 
beauties so alluring ; that no one, duly initiated into 
their secrets, retires from her study with weariness or 
disgust. 

Catuulus, Martial,^ and Statius^ were ardent ad- 

> Epig. 3L £. SI, 58. Id Ep. 58| 1. 3, MartSftl gives the first hint to. 
.modern gardeners. 

• Sepe per Autumnuniy &c 8ylv. U. 
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mirers of Nature : equally so were Atticus,' Tacitus,' 
and Epictetus.^ Cickro, who valued himself more 
lipon his taste for the cultivation of philosophy, than 
upon his tident for oratory, seems not to have felt the 
truth of an adage, now so common in Europe, " that 
the master of many mansions has no home.*' For he 
had no less than eighteen different residences in 
various parts of Italy. And though it is probable, he 
had not all of them at one time, but bought and sold 
them, as is the custom of the present day, yet it is 
certain that he had seven at one time. He generally 
speaks of them in terms of attachment : and they 
were all erected in such beautiful situations, that he 
was induced to call them '*the eyes 'of Italy*:" ad 
Pliny, the naturalist, calls Ephesus one of the eyes * 
of Asia. The retreat of Tusculum was, however, his 
favourite residence. This spot was possessed, - pre- 
vious to the late tumults in Italy, by a Basilian 
convent of Grecian monks, called Grotta Ferrata^ 
and it was the favourite amusement of the brothers 
of that monastery, to exhibit to enlightened travellers 
the remains of Cicero's buildings, and ^ the small 
aqueducts, that watered his garden. This retrea 
the orator embelUshed with every specimen of art, 

1 Cic. de Legibas, 11% n. 3. 

• Nemora rero et luci tantam mihi afferunt volaptateni, &c. &c In 
dialogo. 3 Arrian, lib. u 

4 Car ocellos Italiae, TiUalas meas non video, , 

Nat. Hist, y, c. 29. 

^ Several houses have been, within these four years, discovered at 
Tosculam, by Lucien Bonaparte ; in which were found seven statues, 
which the Roman antiquaries valued at 22,000 rix-ddlars. 
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tM his friend^ AjfetiotSy cotild {nirc&Me fbr Um al; 
Atheiu. It v^n tfae ouoBt elegat^ mimnon of ibar 
elegant age ; 'and the beauty of thalaiidac^asAnNiiid 
il^ adding ilistre to Ae huUdkig^ refined the taste of 
ItsiacJOmpUdied possesaer* 
Oic^ro, 

-——From wiiose lips iweet eloquence dUtili'd^ 
As honey from the bee ■■ ' ■ -f— • 

draws a delightful picture of the almost infantine 
amusements of Scipio and Laelius^ at Caieta and Lau- 
rentum : when^ fatigued with business^ and happy in 
being allowed the indulgence of a quiet conscience 
in a retired spot, they endeavoured to grow boys 
again v^ their amusements ; and derived a sensible 
pleasure from gathering shells upon the seashore. 
The amusements of Cicero himself were equally indi- 
cative of an excellent heart. Balanced in his opinions 
by an accurate knowledge of things, he bad most of 
the. qualities of genius, without any erf its eccentri- 
cities. Simplicity and dignity were united to the 
utmost gentleness and good-nature : and .equal to the 
society of soldiers, statesmen, and philosophers, be 
danced with yoiith, and ran, laughed, and gambolled 
with infancy. One of the finest pictures, iever pro- 
duced in England, is that of Wilson's^ " Cicero at his 
villa/!. Of this great orator, there are in this country 

• To this we may add his Storm ; his Solitude ; his Campani^ ^ and 
mauy views in Italy and North Wales. 



biw^origiiial gemS) aa^ oiiewhble length figure. ' Tbt 
gem, in the possession of Mr. Hope, is oh befylj 
that, betongmg t^ the Earl of BeiftcH^i^h, on sap- 
phire. • The figure. is among jtheOxford mafblei^. 



. Plint> who sRasL. accustomed to say^ that ff. a^nan 
^oiild perpetuate his fiime, he must do things, wf^di 
i^ecording, or write things worth reading, was never 
happier, ^an when, he was iiululgingi Iiimself at his 
country seats ;**-^riiere he found leisure to write to IAb 
friei)ds^ and to celebrate Hie '\;^ews,' which his i^ilae 
afforded. ^' Tuseulnm/' say^ he, w^ honest and ^e- 
ga^t pride, ^^ is situated in a .fine, i:|atoral ^antphi- 
iheatre, formed by the richest part of the Appennioeg, 
^(iiose towe-ing summits are <5rowned with #ak, and 
broken into a variety of shapes^; with «pirings,, welling 
perpetually fi'om the sides and interspersed wiili 
fields, copies,. and vineyards*'* -" Hepe,"'he observies 
in anottier letter, '* ■! enjoy the most proibiHid re- 
tirement. All is calm and composed ; -— cireumstanees 
which contribute no less, than its ^melouded sky, ^ 
that health of body, and cheerfulness of mind, wtnoh 
in this place! so particularly enjoy." ^^ To a man of a 
literary turn,-'' says he in his twenty-fiyurtrb epistle, 
*^ a small spot of ground is amply sufficient jto relieve 
his mind, ai^d delight his eye. Sauntering in his 
small domain, he traverses his little walk i^it}i rcite*- 
rated pleasure^ grows &miliar with his two or three 
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vines ; and beholds his small plantations grow wiUi 
satisfiiction." 

Pliny had several country seats on the Larian Lake; 
two of which be was particularly paitial to. The 
manner^ in which he spent his time at those villas^^ 
he has described con amore^ in a letter toFuscus. And 
because we have but an imperfect idea ofRoman villas^ 
I would have sent you^ my Lelius^ a translation of the 
description^ he has given of his villa at Laurentiuni, 
the ruins of which were discovered in 1/14^ had I not 
despaired of imitating that diligent negligence pf 
style^ whidi so much excited the admiration of Eras* 
mus. In regard to epistolary writings I am temy^ted, 
with the scholiasts^ to give Cicero the preference^ 
when the subjects are of public mterest; but wh^i 
they relate to private sentiments and occurrences^ I 
think our fiivourite Pliny has but few competitors* 
Indeed^ he has none!—- Thereisanurbanity and an 
elegance, a devotedness of affection, and an undis- 
guisedness of heart, irresisUbly winning and agreea- 
ble : which none of the modems have equalled, and 
which none of the ancients, if we except Cornelia, 
ever surpassed. This Cornelia was the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus and the mother of the Gracchi. Her 
letters, which were published, and in general circular 
tion at Rome, are said to have been perfect models of 
epistolary writing.^ 

1 He freqaently stjlet them me^ deHeiai]: hence VolUire borrowed 
theuanieofife/t>«r. 
• Qaint. i., c. i. Ck. de clwis on^ «• 211, 104. Pliu. iii^ s. U. 
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VI. 

• D10CLBTIAN9 when he selected a spot for his retire* 
xnent, solicitousty observed^ that his palace should 
commaad every beauty^ which the country would' 
admit.^ In this retirem^it he first began to live^ 
to see the beauty of the sun; and to enjoy true 
happinessy as VofHsciis relates^ in Ae society of those 
he had known in his youth; The exatuple of DkH 
eletiatf was, long after, remembered by Charles V. 
of Spain; who, in imitaling.his Rcmian propotype, 
derived but little conqiaralive fiune, and deserved 
less. It was the exla^eme beauty <^ the situation <tf 
the Monasteiy of St* Justus^ situated in the Vale of 
Plaeentia, land belonging to the order of St, Jerom^ 
which first inspired that restless despot with an ideft 
of quitting a world, he had governed so long and so 
malignantly. As he passed near that monastery, maiqF 
years brfore his retirement, he remarked to his at- 
tendant that it was a spot^ to whksh Diocletian might 
have retired with pleasure. The remembrance of 
tins place never deserted him : and, at lengtii,— weary 
of the world, since he was unable to give effect Uk 
his projects,— he withdrew to the melanchdy <^ a 
cloister^; wh^e, in sOence and solitade, he entombed 
his ambition; resigned his plans ; and, in the hope 
1 Thaie besnties 9tt well deieribed by AdaoM : vide Amlqaities of 
Diodetian'ft Palace at Spalatro, p. 67. For the plan and yjews of the 
palaee, temples of Jupiter ani Ascolapiiui, with tlie Dalmatian coast^ 
fide Voyage de PMrie et de la Dalmatia. 

s RobertiOD, p. 260. 



of oonciliatiiig posterity, derived some portion (tf 
consolation, for having so long agitated Europe by 
kis^pngecls^ bis devastalioniy and htspublie vmrdtinu 

PsmB V« of Sf>ain> too^sigiiiAiKod ins Ich^e of Hik 
VeatttifiiiwAfdQie^aiid,. hf cbaomkg^ as th^ ]ilMro€ 
oeoBSiaiial} rttitemMt, 4 deqp and solilatoy MPood^ cal^ 
tosomeil: in^ vast m^vrtun^; Tluire>— about two 
nrikS' £tMtef tbe city of Scgopmr^e «reotedt. (AmT 
paiaceiof S^ lUefonlo ; and so MibeUislked the nar' 
tural'beaiitie»of the ];>lae^ diat aii entiulsiastic Irawcl^ 
ler dMitaras^ that the meeer ^i^^ of tbedi were al^d^ 
flMteiMl ti>i«coinpenee a journey in Spai&i ' 

BiroiMadaMie de Pompadbor^ Catbn^faieof Medicis; 
Baaton, andrdi^cynib Den^were capid^lfr of rbfeeifv^ 
lOgrpMsuye from the works of Nature^ The firat of 
these: itfsMrdaM eiaracters, botd and: volopMioiis ias 
shewas, took' gi'eat delight, in forming' the gaMeda 
m^V^^ovn of MenaiiBy whieh, ap ad instapee of her 
peraliait-frieBdship, she bequeatkied: to the Murqas of 
Mayigny. CAt^Baims <tf MBmeiSy upon wiiese liisad 
rested maafyatpocions mnvdets;, prided hersdf upori 
Ifarifl^ made the noble avealue, which still bears har 
ntow^ leadinig 'tb 'tiie Chateau de Bloisj situated so 
^q«isitaly, as'to hiave rendhded' many, a tranreUM 
of the ^ticlitotevi Castlof^ of Ariosto and BoyaiNlOi 
DsMKiivthe soar and vkidiotite Dennisy'a: oritiQi 
powerftd yet tasteless, Jiossegsing the sikig lof the 
wasp and the iMustry of a'bee, thus described 'hii 
pleasure. ^The prdspects which, in* Italy; pleased 
me most, were that <^ Valdamoy frcmi the I^enees ; 
that of Rome, and the Mediterranean, from the mousr 



iaiiiof Vlterbo: af Rome at foity^ and Ihafc of iSsM 
M^iterraneaii at fifty mileB dfetance fipomjlil; andl 
that of the eampagna of Itome^ from. Tiveii anA 
IVescati: from which two places you see ev&syfoo^ 
of that famous campagna^ eyeu from the l^ti»mi:cf 
Tivoli and Frescati to the foot of flie momtam Vitei3b9«) 
without any thi^ to ic^ierQept the sight Butfrew «a 
hiH in Sussex, Leit& hiU, I had a prospect moise esrteo^ 
sive, than any of these^ and which surpassed them ati 
once in rural charms, in pomp and in magnifloenoeu 
When I saw that side of LefA hill, which £iiees &e 
northern downs, it i^peared the most beautiMjpros«< 
pect I had ever seen ; but after we conquered tli» hilt 
ttsdf, I saw a sight, that looked like enchannnent and 
ri^on, but vision bea^c.'' These observatloaft de- 
rive additional interest, when we ccmsider the soui^e^, 
whence they proceed;' a giant in learning ; a b'oniet 
in criticism ; and an indignant observer of the dispen- 
sations of fortune ! 

Dani^, the&rociousDaiiton)~theitfo£M;i^ of the 
Bevolutkm^ — even Danton, of all his assoeitites' the 
most energeticidly depraved, when ^ imprisoned^' pre** 
paratory to his execuiaon> amid all* those oatte^ and 
ribfddries, for which he wasaodisgastingly remai^kable^ 
was often heard to expatiate^ with aH the fervomr of 
a strong mind, on the comparative charmsiof a rural 
mode of life. 

A curious exempHfication of the affection of mankind 
for natural beauty was^ aliso, afforded in the instanee^of 
Michael Howe, the last «dA most exseorable of all the 
bush-rangers of Van Dieman''^ land This man having 
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been transported from England was assigned to a c6-: 
lonist of that island as a servant. After remaining^ 
some time in this situation he fled; and joined a^ 
party of bush-rangers. After a multitude of murders, 
robberies, and escapes, he was, at length, secured by 
stratagem. His dogs, arms, knapsack and ammuni- 
tion were taken from him ; and in one of his pockets 
was found a small memorandum book, in which he 
had recorded his dreams, and a design of settling per- 
manently in the woods. In order to make this the, 
more practicable and agreeable, he had formed a list 
of plants, the seeds of which it was his intention to 
procure. Aft;er enumerating various fruits and vege- 
tables, he finished with a list of the flowers he hoped 
to obtain^ That a man, so execrable as this, should 
retain a taste for flowers, is a curious anomaly in the 
history of the human muid. 

vn. 

The philosophers living in the time of Pbibstratus, 
(who records the fact,^) w^e accustomed to .retire to. 
the shades of Mo^nt Athos, in order to contemplate 
the heavens. The Greek scholars, driven from the 
enchanting shores of the Bosphorus by the Turks, la- 
mented the loss of the fine country, they were com- 
pelled to quit, next to the loss of their libraries : the 
Appennines could alone recompense them for the re- 
gk)n they had left. In this love of Nature they were 
equalled by the fi*iends and companions of Petrarch. 
To describe the satisfaction that elegant man enjoyed 
> lontApol. 
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in his hermitage at Vaiicluse were impossible. Posses* 
ring a mental health, superior to the contagion of all 
bad examples, he was never truly happy, when away 
from It- he was never weary of celebrating its beau- 
ties ; and never fatigued with describing them to his 
friends. Several of his sonnets close after the follow- 
ing mamier; 

My soDg ! If any ask thee, — tell 
Where now retired, I chase to dwell. 
— Say in the rale, where Sorgia springs : 
That vale, which to my fancy hrings 
My Laura's image.— 

To Vaucluse, as he informs us in a letter to the Bishop 
of Cavoillon, he went when a child ; there he returned 
when he was a youth ; there in manhood he passed 
some of the choicest years of his life ; and had he been 
capable of reflection, at so awfal and so sudden a 
period, he would have lamented, that he was not per- 
mitted there to close his mortal existence. Vaucluse, 
(Pallis Ctausa) was a small valley, bounded by an 
amphitiieatre of rocks, bold and romantic. The 
river Sorgia divided the valley. To the south was 
the Mediterranean ; while at the feet of the rocks 
was an immense cavern, in which was a remarkable 
fountain. That Laura (Ked unmarried is now, I 
should suppose, completely verified. She died iii 
1348, and was buried at Avignon. Her grave wa& 
opened by Francis I. of France, in which was found 
a box, containing a medal, and a few verses, written 
by Petrarch. On the medal was impressed the figure 
of a woman J on the reverse the letters M. L. M. J., 

▼OL. III. X 
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9i(^ti^ vom^roli r^tuia^ed every thing into the toiift, 
9ii4 i«nK>te an epit«p)i in li9i^w of hor loeaiory. At 
Hoikfield I)pn9^ in (h^ eewly of Her^d^ is a pie- 
tiire pf tU^ G^M»rajt^ M'oimii^a on ^hiob i» iw^i^bieiU 

" Laura fui, viridcns Raphael fecit atque Petrarca." 

The writings of Petrarch haye eiqperienced a singukr 
fate. While l^s ^nnets, which are comparatively 
worthless^ have been pnusedi tUi the ear is sated of 
their name^ his best works are seMom quoted^ and 
still seldomer read. His treatises de JRemediis utriusq 
Foriuna; de vera SapienHa; and dee(mtemptuMm^ 
4re not UAWofthy of being placed b^r Ae side «f 
$oethiui&' Conaolatioft of PhUosophy. 

vm. 

At hi$ country smp^ BorgoTaro, in. theDmrhlpctf 
Parma^ Prospbrq, Marquis of MaMra^ bovn anunig 
t^eipplies and colpnni^des, wrote those' paatoiak aa4 
sonnetSji which estaUiahed for their autlDwxr> a oeka 
brity nearly equal to tb^it i^ ai^ poet of his ^ge^ 
Upon the death of ber bus^ha«d, Fec4itta«d^ Hxqik 
of Pescisria^ VirroftiA Comnv a retirai to. ihe island 
hchm, finely situjated near tb^e bay ^ Naplfi»» and 
g?ive Ipi^rself up to the sovr^ow,^ which tb0 deaths ^ a 
maxL, so deservedly dear tp h^r^ co«lid ttoft flul tg^ My 
<^a6iQn. Her beauty and her mQriti» aHiracM vmnsf 
wealthy and 9(^1]^ suitors j-r^bnt -sh^ n^ifii^iimm 
a}l Captii^^ted with t^ ^a^i^ o| the. talMit sH 
listened to l|ip in»pir9&>W <^ (ti% i»i|fi^ j( tenmue tJko 



adfflDintioD of Italy ; aad celebrated by all the life- 
caitr o£ her time. In her bower^ or walkhig on the: 
sta-flhore, ehe me^tated xaost of those paems) Ti^hidi 
have entitled her to such faonourahle mention among. 
the 'most celtibvated of the Petrarchian school. There 
it was, she wrote her- sonnets and her C.antone> 
poems, which, with her Stanze,.. written at an earlier 
age, abound in Brcty description and natural pathos. 
PoLiTiAN celebrated the admirable scened of Piesole; 
and Tasso, whose celestial tinsel will delight an age^ 
when the bust of Boileau will only adorn a/college, 
was bom at Sorrento, 1^ refloat of hi» fitther, si- 
tuated amid the finest scenery in all Italy. Born in 
such a spot, he .never lost that relish of Nature, 
which, in many of the more unfortunate occurrences 
of his life, wafr his chief auid ottly coosolatiaQ« At 
tte villa of ZsAga, in the neighboufhood ot Bern 
gamo, he revised his tragedy of Twrismondo ; and 
whUe living in the court of Ae Duke of Ferraniy 
he was never happier, than when he was invited by 
tbe Duke to his retirement,, at Behigua^do, sor^ 
pounded by gardens, and watered by the Po<— He 
sleqw now beneadi the orai^-tceeof StOnuphrius* 
To love Taaso was to love talenla, honour, virtue^ 
and geniua ir-*£vai the numdlcs of Sti Onuphriims ware 
sen^ble of his merit :-*-they erected a monu«aen$ 
QtMer hia a6hes.--Melanchoiy, siipremely melancholy 
ave cor reflectioas, when we recal to mind, that TaMo 
iMr n^keted by fortunei and thtt he therefore 
pormiltttd his knaginalion to exalt her sUmiard over 
the ruins of reason ! Boileau presumed to apply the 

k 2 
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^ilhet cUn^pmni to this exquisite poet, without under- 
standing a single word of Italian 1 Time, however^ 
ill its well tempered crudble, has assayed this tinsel, 
and pronounced it gold ! 

The life of Tasso was a life of o<»itinual disi^point- 
ment! 

Oh beart ! — It is a sad emplof ,' 

The flowers, we dare not ciiU» to oount j— - 
From deserts gaze at fields of joy, 

Barr*d from approach by main or mount :— 
To dream of bliss to come or past, 

or cheerfal hearths and peopled halte ; 
Then wake,— and heur the hollow blast 

Moan mournful through the ruin'd walls. • H* NeeU. 

IX. 

Ariosto, who declared, that he would not sell hiS' 
liberty for the best cardinal's hat in Rome ; and who 
confessed to those friends, who surrowided bis. bed, 
that he left the world without reluctance, since he felt 
assured, that he riiould have the felicity of meeting 
many friends in the next world, whom be dearly 
loved in thi&:-^Ariosto, the richLy gifted Ariosto, was 
equally an admirer of fine landscapes* Many parts 
(tf his Orlando Furioso, , ther^ore, are taken up witii 
describing the wild and romantic scenery, in which: 
several of the principal actions, he cdebrates^ were, 
performed. In the gurdeifs belonging to the house, » 
which be erected for himself in the cily of Ferrara, 
he added several cantos to his immtortal poemi and 
rendered into verse the comedies of the Cassaria and 
SuppositI; 
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Lbo^X. was exceedingly partial to country diver* 
sions and. to rural scenery. His villa at Matli^uia^ 
at length became so delightful to him^ that he seldom 
quitted it for Rome, unless upon the most urgent 
occaiMons. — His return was, at all times, greeted by 
the peasantry of his neighbourhood, in the most en- 
thusiastic manner. — ^They met him, in bodies, upon 
the road ; they presented him with flowers and fruits j 
and were happy, beyond the common measure of 
felicity, when the condescending pontiff accepted any 
of their rustic presents. In return, he gave them 
more substantial benefits; the old and the young 
partook alike of his bounty ; • upon the damsels he 
bestowed portions on the day of fiieir marriage ; and 
entered into conversation with his neighbours with 
the most fitscinating condescension: esteeming, like 
Titus Vespasian, nothing more becoming a great and 
magnanimous prince, than the sending every one from 
his presence contented, cheerful, and happy. 

Cervantes insists that solitude, agreeable prospects^ 
and serene weather, contribute so much to the fecun-* 
dit^f genius, that they will enable the most barren 
mind to elicit productions, worthy of captivating 
mankind. That Strada was a lover of natural 
beauty is evident from the' pleasure, with which he 
describes the villa of Matraria^ j and many of Bocgacb's 
eclogues,— superior to those of Mantuanus,— are not 
unworthy of besing placed with those of Sannazarius. 
Of these the FalUs Opaca, the Sylva Cadens^ and the 

» PieL, Ub* iU, ProL i., alio Prol. iii. 
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Ofyn^^ «re equal to libe Pmtomm patim, .die Afti- 
#tta^ aad theXotiiva ooci(/€i» of Fetracdi.^ > 



It was in the enjoymeni; of Italian scs^ee^ ihat 
CiAmMB LoaBAiNB first eleyated bis genm to tb^ ces* 
temptation of Nature. There he caught thai^ {M^etie 
relish for beauty, which enabled him to teffes&xip 
on canvas^ Nature in her most lovely and most i^apti^ 
YaAmg attire. And thoi^ the biographer of ]Mb» 
tastasio has aegLacted to notice it, it is not to b^ 
questioned, but tibat the magnificent neighbourhopd 
of Naples contributed, in no small degree, to oveiv 
ts'ome the resohition of that elegant man, when he 
had hade, as he thought, an eternal adieu to poetry* 
He had wasted his fintune at Rome, in unprofitabk, 
yet unerinUnal dissipation ; and had put himself under 
Ibe eare of the celebrated advocate Paglietti of Naples* 
with the firm resolution of resuming a profession, he 
hod long neglected. For some time, he exercised 
the greatest tyranny over his own inclixu^ions ; till, 
by the entreaties of the Countess of Althmv he isaa 
persuaded to write an Epithalamium on the marriage 
6i the Marquis Pignatelli. To this succeeded the 
drama of Endymioo, the Gardens of the Hesperides, 
and Angelica ;— -tin, captivated by tins irresistible 
recfld to poetry, and animated by the scenes, which 
embellish the bay of Naples, he again neglected tfa^ 

1 Dam montesy sylvasqae coles, et rofldda nira : 
Ipse oolam montes, sylTas et roscida run. 
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bw^. imfl gave himdelf up to his frtourit^fe aiiiti8e<>- 
itient. 

Dante! — a poet, whose Inferno, Purgatory, and 
Paradise, Schlegel supposes not only to equal, but to 
exe^t the Eneid in strength, tmth; dep«U, and coffin 
prehension. Dante, assttredly> hM a ttdnd of tb^ 
first order :--But to plac^ liiih b^fbre Vitp, is lili^ 
preferring MountHecla to Mount llellbon. After nulny 
years' exile from Florence, Dante was allowed to re- 
turn upon condition, that he would confess himself 
guilty of the charge, for which he wsis bdfiASh^ $ pay 
a sum of money ; and ask pardoh of the rej[)ubKc; 
llis answer to this proposition eithiMflS bite Of tb^ 
finest specimens of ikeroic feelinig on record ; and isj 
nMireovc^r, well aOai^tM to 6ur general dubject.-^^' U 
such ah invitation,'^ said he,' " to return to my coun- 
try, glorious to Dante ; after suffering in estife aiti^ost 
fifteen years ? Is it thus, then, that they would re-' 
eompense inndcence, which all the World knows, Md 
the labour and &tigue of tttirenlitting Study ?~Fai^ 
fi*om the man, who is fainiliar with philosophy, be the • 
senseless basaiess of a hesstt of earth, that could aet 
Hke a little schiolist, and imitate the infttmy of soUie 
bthers, by offering himself i^, as it were, in chains; 
•4^No !— This is not the way, that shall lead me back 
to my country.— But I shall return with h^gDsty stepsj 
if a way caih be open^ to nse, that shaft no^ tf er<%ate 
£rom the feme and ttotMMr of Daorte.^But if by M 

t 
1 For the wholeof this letter iu the original Latiu, vide EdiDbargb Rer • 

No. Ix. p. 350. 
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ffuch way Florence can be entered, then Florence 1 
dball never enter. — What ! — shall I not every where 
enjoy the sight of the sun and stars ? And may I not 
seejc and contemplate in every corner of the earthy 
under the canopy of heaven, consoling and delightful 
truth, without rendering myself inglorious ; nay even 
infamous to the people of Florence ?— Bread, I trust, 
will never fail me/* 

XI. 
Physicians are for the most part, the most elegant 
men of the respective countries, in which they reside: 
the most humane, the most liberal, and the most 
abounding in general science. The names of Fracas- 
torius, Haller, Hotze, Tissot, Zimmermann, and many 
of my own country, sufficiently illustrate the .truth 
of the remark. As to Fbacastorius, — never do I m^ 
ditate on the enjoyments, he experienced at his villa, 
near Verona, without a transport of admiration^ 
calm, elegant, and dignified, in the bosom of 
. science, music, poetry, and moral philosophy, heigbt- 
eRed as every pne of them was by the active benevo- 
lence of the physician, he corresponded with many of 
the most celebrated characters of his age; and occa- 
sionally shared his social comforts with Navagero and 
Cotta, the Bishop of Verona and Cardinal Famese. 
Count Har&ach of Vienna, too, is an illustrious ex- 
ample. Born of a noble femily and to a considerable 
fortune, he devoted no small share of his youth to the 
acquirement of medical science, in order to dedicate 



bis life to the service of miuikind. After studying in 
many of the universities of Europe, particularly in 
those of Prague, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, he fixed 
his abode at Vienna, aiid devoted his whole time to 
the medical art, in favour of the indigent and difik 
tressed. He still lives; and entering the meanest 
hov^, his entire fortune ife expended in relieving the 
rick. His love of Nature alone divides his time,' with-* 
out diverting his efforts from the service of the mean- 
est and most indigent of mankind. 
. In England and Scotland, too, physicians have long 
enjoyed the reputation of being^ elegant and scientific, 
humane and conciliating. — Of these Lettsom, Fother- 
gill, Hawes, Currie^ and Drake of Hadleigh, are emi- 
nent examples. 

XII. 

The influence of scenery over the mind and heart 
of Deummond of Hawthomden con^ituted one of the 
principal charms of his life, after the death of the 
accomplished Miss Cunningham. His reti^ng td 
Hawthornden was the beginning of his happiness* 
For wildness and beauty Hawthomden is surpassed 
by few scenes in Scotland. There, in the middle 
period of his life, Drummond tasted those hours of 
enjoyment, which were denied to his youth. Thither 
Jonson travelled to enjoy the pleasures of his conver- 
sation; and there he pursued, with attention, the best 
Greek, Roman, and Italian authors; charmed away 
the hours in playing favourite Italian and Scottish 
airs upon his lute; and devoted many a peaceful houc 



to tke tetinatiiig game^ or nilh^ fidetiee^ of elieis*' 
BSieiloM of Misa CuDHiigfaiim iticr«»0Ml, in his yoiftb^ 
Owfeladbituftl melancholy, to whieh he was conitiM^ 
tionally dispoeed; and gave bltlh !»> maay of tiiMl 
MnnetBy the sweetness and tenderness of which^ puft* 
leisi^ all the doric delicacies of Comus, hx meUowi 
neis offering and tender elevatioti of sentiment>^ mwf 
¥ie widi some of the best Grecdan epigrams^ H<lir 
iMMiftil is the sonnet to spring, so well imitali^ 
from a passage in Guatitil's Pastor Fldo! WMte A^ 
passage of Guarhil is- admimbly imitated «nd imp^Ov- 
rt'by Lord Lyttleton^ in his 'ode on the Approach of 
Spidng) which, in metanchcdy moments, itiyl^Kns^ 
yon have so often song^ in concert with Colonnti^ 
while Hortensia has tuned it on her harp to a charm- 
ing French air, composed by the elegant and amiable 
La Fontaine. ^ 

M\inio», atifre to etery feelhig of nature aiid the 
nmse) hMoafed Giun^ini, by adapting his idea to tb€^ 
eirctimstanee of his own misfortune ; a passage, y^^Mi 
feeUngly e:sq)resses his regret, that he could no longer 
at^ the smiles and graees of all bounteous naittti^. 
I.. I ' ■ ■■ Thps WTth the year, 
SeasoDA Mtini^ but s«V tcii ni« retom 
Day or tbe sweet a pp r oa c h of tievk or mons 
Or sight of remal bloooit or sommer's rose. 
Or flod^, or herds, or human face divine. 

Paradise Lost, book ir.; 

1 In corroboration of the antiquity of this game, -we may refer to X\m 
extraordinary circumstance, that in some of the tumuli of Tartary, havs 
been found *' all sorts of vessels, urns, ornaments, scymetars, dajsgers, 
iMMk, $M €kei9 men attd heOfOr ctf solid goM." SttdMeni&gt ^ d<^. 



. JSiiton is wpfKiaed to rbnne imbifiad ,amaf, tf Ub 
fdef«f» re$p6etiiig landfitsa^ fron Tosao, /SpMBQf> 
Adoftto^ and Itftlifin i«tmances.^ Bm% a poet^ dc— i 
jlwied to the euvb<on« of Luilaury ooaU want no 
adveatttiws aids to form a t|t$te aatuiBlly eksantmicl 
»96ned, Na^i^ Al^Hie wae MUHm ^s book! The pas.. 
mt^ from Gf od^nus,? qii^lad by Mttsdn, had pvobar 
1^ never been (Seen by Miteod; orifitbad^ivliafcdec^ 
If; whisper to tbeimagteation. aaore tbm ]M[iM<m had 
an oppoitunity of witnesatng, every day^ during bto 
jre^id^ce in iiudfew caatle? After reading Gomii% 
and the pictures ia FarndteeXfOst, how astonisbiagiB 
the assertion of Johnson, that Milton viewed Nature 
merely through ^^ the spectacle of books!*' And equal- 
ly our wonder and indignation excited, when we read 
the passage,, where he says, that Comus is ^^ inele- 
gantly splendid, and tediously instructive/' Mistak* 
iag aDasioD ibr desenqidon, this great mordist 
Imigines Milton to call ia ieamfaig as a «prioeif«i^ 
wiiea he calls it in only as a« ouadliary. Equattf 
artpnwhing is tiie eactreme^apatbyj i bad almost aaid 
i&guat, widi which Johnson viewed the producttoaa 
of the descriptive poets, and even the ftiry lanibcapes 
of Naturerfaerself. When in Scotland, he ceqafessed 
that he had observed no scene so agreeable to hk 

I •<' I will tell you>" says he in his apolc^ for Smectymnas^ ** whiihtr 
my young feet wandered. I betook me among those lofty fiibles and ro- 
mances which recount in solemn cantos the deeds of chivalry." Prose 
Work8«ToUi,p.224. 

• De Abassinorum Kebus^ lib. i> c 8. 
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imiqpiiatkm^aBFleet Street: in criticising Lord Lyttle* 
Ion's poems^ he observes of his ^^ Progress of Love/' 
-thai it is^ '^ sufficient blame to say^ it is pastoral;'' fdr- 
getting that he had himself written the thirty-sixth 
nimib^ of the Rambler. He condemns Dyer's JPieece; 
^ii*-<me of the noblest descriptive poems in onr Ian* 
^nage I Of Philips's Cyder, he adopts Cicero's Uisle- 
less opinion of Lacretius; '^ that it is written wiib 
much art, but whh few blazes of genius." Of Son» 
mervffle's Chase, he observes that ^^ praise cannot 
totally be denied.^" Johnson appears^ indeed^ to have 
waged war i^ainst almost every poet. 

Who walk'd at large amid the fidcy Keae» 
Qf ooichooled Nature. 

xm. 

'^ Strange k it/' says Beattie^ ^^ to observeithe cat- 
lonsness of some men; before whom all the glories of 
heaven and earth pass, in daily succession^ widiout 
touching their hearts, elevating their fancy, or leaving 
any durable remembrance." Thus the Cingalese, 
though in possession of flowers of the finest colour 
and most firagraat odour, never cultivate any of them. 
The Kamtschatcadales often reproach theur deities for 
making their country so steep with hills, and so 
deformed with rapid rivers : and the Mongols being 
asked^ why they did not cultivate their herbs and 

I ** The Oiaot'a Caoseway/' said this great writer of' moral essays, 
** may be worth seeing ; but I contend, that it is not worth going to 
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yegetables, replied^ that herbs were made for beast^ 
and beasts for menl* 

But Milton— how happy he was at those momentB^ 
which he was permitted^ in early youth, to devote to 
the pleasures of rural contemplation, we may suf- 
ficently perceive from the manner, ia which he ex** 
presses his gratitude to his father, for having^g^raated 
likose pure and innocent indulgencies. 

Nee rapis ad leges, mal^ custoditaqiie gentis 
Joray nee iDsulsis damnas clamoribus aures ; 
Sed matins, &c. Ac. 

Nor did f on force me, mid tbe bar's hoarse throng, 

To' gather riches from a nation's wrong. 

To higher hopes yon bade me lift my mind. 

And leaFQ the town and civic din behind ; 

Mid sweet retreats, where streams Aonian glide, 

Yon placed me happy by Apollo's side. 

He resumes the melancholy subject of his blindness, 
in his fine tragedy of Samson Agonistesj where he 
pathetically laments, in the person of Samson, the 
chc^le^ and dreary void, \dSt in his heart, by being 
debarred the common pleasures of a fine day> or the* 
milder influence of a lunar sky. Ossian too,-»that 
sublime ttnd pathetic poet !•— participating in the 

> Ronneao s»id of the inhabitants of the Pays de Yaod^ ** theiiati?f8 
and the countr^r are not made for each other !" The same jXkVjf 1^ fald. 
of Wales, of Italy, and of all other fine countries. Men of all orders ^d , 
dimates can derive satisfaction from eating, drinking^ talking, and 
endeavouring to get money : but to enjoy Nature!— It is a puerile spe- 
cies of freemasonry to nine-tenths of the world. 



mm calHAHy^ wkb g&amae feeling pomw out, iit 
the richest strain of poetry, the temder auMrrow ol Im 



xiy. 

Thci cekhnted Bhkkkut^ Sisbop of Clo]^[ie^^ oftiegn 
AedMcd/ Ihatc idbmhafqpiest summer, hee¥er tngsif^ 
was in the small isbmd of Inarim^ near Naples; wisoisk 
he called the epitome of the earth. And what enthu- 
siast of our nation is igfnorant of the beauties, elegan- 
cies and virtues^ that adorned the best and most^ovely 
woman of h^ age ? Your imagination^ my Lelius, 
immediately wafts you to the tomb of ELi9ABSTfi 
Rows ! A woma% who imparted a perliuae even to 
the graces ; and with whom to compare even Harmo- 
nica herself were the highest measure of panegyric. 
There was scarcely a flower, an insect, or a bird, that 
grew, crept, or sung in her garden, which did not 
a^PUQiBler to her haj^ness. No one pasaes^ her 
IMih wilbout a took of affection. 

Wbeie can we i ead q£ a noUcr oharacter^ than; 
tbu pride of his country and (^nameat of his api^. 
Sift PmuF Suuixvi^ In tliat ^^ warbler of poc& 

> Berkely'8 System of Pbilosopliy seems to have been derired from^ 
east. The Soofees of CaubDl« believe the entire animate, as well as inani- 
mate creation, to be one vast system of illusion: grounding their aiiga- 
aicnli #» th6 bdief, thtt the great power only exists ; and that aH whkh 
i»M«a^ lei bodies appear in what shape they may, are so maAy modlii^ 
csMldBS H forv, hi which the 0eity is pleased to exhibit itself. 

• EI|pliiiMtoaf, p«.207y 4tOi 
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prose," were combined every quality, which could 
adoru the soldier, and all the virtues, which could 
^leyikt^ ^mm* . Nq on^ so Ugh,, who did nott con- 
i^der hims^W boiK>ured by his friendship ; m^ one fto 
\ow, to wboHi h^ was uncourteous, or to whom ber 
^d not Qousldi^ it^ a duty to ftford every benevokniia 
in his pQw^r% He ejinobled even the mililary aft I 
Tl^e boast of tM soldiery, and the idol of the w<meii| 
he was the oncourager of every science- And thoogii 
lp4s Arqa^a ig deformed with Italian coucetti> md 
puerile deseription^ yet many are the jaemgmy ia 
ifehi^h he has iodipatad an iHrdent love ojf the subl&m 
in sentiment, and of the beatttiful in Iwtdaeapcw 

A greater lover of Natore ©ever lived than EUcok:. 
When h? read^ he had mnsh in the nextrooon^ 
fQwers and sweet herb* stood upon Us tahlej and 
when he was caught i« the rain, he wodikl take off 
his hat, let the drops fall over his head, and exckyw 
ijhat he felt, 1^ if the spirit of the universe were u|M>n 

I^cNit^I^iTTX'KX'CNM fevgotthe states^x^ 
of H9£];ey; Qmi44Niiwa«rr« loved to^medilwNi iiftder 
tjme ^ftd^si oi^ 0¥f(H'4: find AKWfsinm posseaseA; an 
eijiilM^iastic love of N94ui?e } as hi^ poem on the I%hh 
sures of Imagination sufficiently demonstrates.-* 
*' Often,*' says he, in his Hymn to the Naiads, *' often 
did the Muses reveal to me their secrets i 



• Oft at noon 



Or hone of tui^*4et, by soqiq Unf^ flto«a«D| 
Xn field or shady ^rore, they i^nfjkt me words 
Ftom power of death, and envy^ to pi^^enre 
The ffood man's luun^i'*' 
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XV. 

Goij>sMiTH^ who bore the same resemblance to 
Rousseau, that Rousseau bore to Tasso, was so eager 
to behold whatever was worthy of admiration in 
Europe, that, almost without money, he travelled 
over a large portion of France, Switzerland and 
Germany on foot ; and gained a subsistence, as he 
went along, by playing on the flute to the pea- 
sants, to whom his good-nature endeared him; and 
to the monasteries, to which he recommended him- 
self, by the vivacity and versatility of his genius. Had 
Goldsmith written an account of the scenes he saw, 
and the adventures he met with, it would have been 
one of the most entertaining of all books of travel. 
To the simplicity of Rousseau, and the elegance of 
Albani, would perhaps have been joined the spirit and 
enthusiasm of Dupaty. 

Armstrong has signalized his love of Nature in 
many a beautiful passage: and Smoixet, whose 
genius was more adapted to the ludicrous, than to 
the elegant departments of literature,— even Smollet, 
as we may learn from a fine passage in his Ode to 
Independence, had a taste* for rural contemplations : 

Nature I'll court io her sequestered haunts, 
fiy moqotaio, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell ; 

Where (he pois'd lark his eveniug ditty chaunts. 
And health and peace, and contemplation dwell. 

Johnson, too, though he wages war against all the 
pastoral, and some of the best descriptive poets, has yet 
left, in his odes and poems, something to the honour 



if imhral taste and beauty. Those ' to' tBe Me oP 
Sky have passages^ indicatmg^ that peace' and' Hbppi- 
Aess might be enjoyed among rocks and mdtintaiiis^ y 
Aild that l3ie shores of the Highlands werd M^fthy; 
even of returning echoes to the name of Tlirale; 

• No one vras a more ardent admirer of thci boldfef 
features of landscape than Beattib; His HfertiiitJ 
his Retirement and his Minstrel, would Save im^ol^-- 
falized his liamCi even if he had ne^et' written 8ik 
Essay on Poetry aiid Music. The fbll&wihg passagie; 
is^a gem> extracted from a jewelled caskc^^ 

O how du^M tlioa readiuiee tlw h(mM^»tiM& 

Of chadas, whiek Natm to htr ▼ot'rt ytddif 
The warbling woodland, the retonnding ahore» , 

The pomp of groves and gamUnre of fields } 
All, that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And an that echoes to the soar of even ; 
All that themomitain^B sfadtering bosom shields. 

And aU the dread magnificence of heatreo ; 
O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 1 

mnstrtl. 

XVL . 

* the love of Nature is indeed instinctive in all ele- 
gant itiinds.- It begins in youth^ and coiitiiiues 
through manhood^ even up to* age. This pas^km^*^ 
uiifoitUnate that it should be sot— was one of thie 
ifiauy causes, that rmned one of NBture's* worchiedt 
s^ns. Who, that has beheld Vlevoe^^, dotk n0t 
heave a sigh i^ the mention of YAUfiiTri^B Meftili9? 
Who t}iat sits baieath his beaoh-trees; standili on bis 
pMc^)ioes;. looks down his lover's^ leap $ surveys his 

vox., m. Y 
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grotto, hi^alpove and his guint's cave^ does not djied 
a tear to the memory of Valentine Morris? Noble^ 
Uberal^ and highrmioded; hospitable^ elegant, an4 
mimificent; above aH, an enthusiastic admirer of 
Nature's nc^er features, this accomplished man first 
displayed those. unrivalled beauties to the eye of taste. 
With a discriminative hand, he uplifted, as it wercj 
' the veil from the bosom of Nature, without discover-: 
ing the hand that -lifted it.; .Embarrassed }n these 
attempts to improve his .domain; .his hospitalities 
knowing no bounds ; his ambition of representing the 
county of Monmouth in parliament ungratlfied ; and 
oppressed by .some imforeseen contingencies; he was 
under the melancholy necessity of parting with his 
estate, at the time in which he was appointed governor 
of the Island of St. Vincent. Before he quitted Eng- 
land, he visited Piercefield, in order to |;ake his last fare- 
well of its transcendant beauties. Upon his arrival^ 
the poor, who loved him as a father, crowded round; 
the men with looks of sorrow; the women' and 
children with sighs and tears. While this melan- 
choly scene was passing: and while some of the 
poor ;went down upon their ? knees to implore bles- 
sings* upon him, Morris ^tood unmoved :. not a 6}gh, 
nor a tear esctg^d .hin). When, however, he crossed; 
Chepstow Bridge, and took a last view of the castle^ 
which^ standi!^ on the edge of a high perpendicular 
rpcjk, overlooks the Wye, and heard the sounds of tbe^ 
muQ^/beJls, which announced his departure, be; 
could no longer support the firmness of his character^ 
bjiit leaned back in his carriage, and wept like an 
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in&nt.^ In the Isle of St. Vineent^ he improved the 
state of the colony, and raised ^i^orks for it^ defence : 
but the island; fell into the h^ds of the French ; and 
Government jrofused tp,. reimburse :tbe governor! 
Thus sinned agBinst, he wtts thrown Into the King's 
Bench prison by his creditors,' on his return to Eng* 
land; and, during ttie space of seven years, endured 
iall the hardships of extreme poverty. Thus reduced^ 
his wife, who was niece to Lord Peterborough,, and 
Wlio had sold her clothes to purchase her husband 
1>read, became insane ! ADrer enduring these multi* 
^ied calamitSies^ fbr the space of seven years, he was 
at tebgtftTel^eaded; and, sil;er long years of sitfTering^ 
died in cbmpiarative ease and comfort, at the house 
^a^relaltive' in JBloomsbury Square. 

/:.-.. d:- .' XVU. • 

• 1^ Iht^ ' tutfortu^ CoixiNs, gifted with an 
amiable disposition and a powerful imagination, and 
therdbre^ little qualified to pl&y the cUnning game of 
life, was peculiarly susceptible of the grand wd the 
beauikifiii. His ode to Liberty testifies his love of 
freedom ; his ode to Evening, the delicacy of his 
feelings, and the elegance oi his taste; and how 
desirous he was of beholding the scenery of Scotland, 
the foUdwmg stanza will sufficiently demonstrate :— 

AU bail, ye scenes; that o'er iny soul prevail ! 
Ye sptendfd fritbs and lakes, whicbt fat away. 
Are by smooth Avoau flll'd, or pastoral Tay, 

Or Doa's romantic springs, at dist^uce/hail! 

« Archdeacon Coxe*s Hist, of Monmouthshire. 

y2 



ypur lowly gliPQ9« p'erbMg witli spceadiog br^v | 
Or o'er yoqr ^tretcliiDg l^eatl^y by fiiD0 Ifd^ 
Or c^er your moantaliis creep, in awfbl gfoom. 
! T^n «rfU I dmty oMe ak>re> thelMM boWer, 

Qr ^;rpp frpi9 Te? jof dale e^b lycjje ib^|ir«rj, 
Or nionrn, on Yarrow's bankt^ th^ ^idpw'd ma|d ! 

Ode on the SuperttUUmi of the Bifhlatt^i, at. ^pi. 

t • ■ 

/ yjfi^ yl^^rp, whicl^ QfiAT^ whose p^fps j^sdulbU # 
l^pUi^ni c^tQ of polished (liamQadfi, deriy^ frpi^. t]^ 
prffd^^tii^ips of N»^r.e in gwieral, may b^ obp^rve4 
j^ «WWy Pftsga^p^ pf ^i^ poe^Jcj^l worksj a^d Kipr^ 

around the lakes qf CumbexUnd $^ We^^^Qrelm^ 
This, of all our English poets^ my Lelius^ is the one^ 
who^ in common with PIii;^y>^ Quintilian, and Virgil^ 
has t^en re|>rpachet4 fi>T ^Ucitude ^ corre,(at{pn. 
^s this is ^Q commQU foible \ 10; it piisis, Thpt^ 
who repr^acl^ed tb^jp^ ^re so^fc^^y H^Qwn^ .e.T^ ^ 
n^p^; ^i^ite tbo^5, w^q wexq ^rensured,, claiip t^ 
|iig|iesi^ Inches ip tb^^^i^le (f( Fapiftt-r-Virgil m^ 
pifa^ as. pQ^ts } Pliqy as., a nalufali^tj bj^ Qui^ti^a^ 
^acp^^^p.. 

Th^ ^sjjP^iB^Wt* Vbipb (ijpay received j^om ww^Wt 
ing benei^j^b the shades of Cw^brid^ej, and qn i^ 
banks of its classic river, we may conceive from the 
following passag^e in l^s oi^e V? ^^Wr* . 

< And yet Ptiny, hJjp^elC c^flMV^.t^lA «9licimift. to Bccj^nffOM : iuxt. 
c. 10. And Cicero blames it in ao orator. D$ Or^t. 73. 



:Y*^lMrin O'biMhftg tjMfk ! 
TbatCotteitfplatioii teMes 1 
Where willowy Cama^ lingsi* with delighl j 
Oft at the blttsb of ddwn 
ItroAyoHf l€vdlav»&; 
on Iir*ui4 the glewn of Cyotliia^B Mlv^ Mg^^ 
V^ eloiMert div, far Irtnii the iooit^di Colly, 
With Freedom by my «id« and soft-eyed M€lai*di6l|r« 

Oflero JfirWr, St. iii* 

PoRTBtJS^ the late 1)isho|) of Lohdoh^ wasr a 
iovet of the more tranquil style of scenery; and 
bemg^ in the esirlier part of 1ois life, presented to the 
rectory of Hunton by the excellent Archbishop 
Seeker^ he embellished his j^HTsonage with sA Hki 
^gance of a refined taste; Ta this ipot Ur was 
devotedly attached | and eveft eondkkfHBd tv iseAMb 
there, for soma months in the year, after his promo- 
tion to the bishoprick of Che&ter. Never was there 
a better man than Dr. Porteus ! And^ for Ae homdur 
of the age in wfa|ck be lived, let hiak ever be distinhf 
guisked by the tkle of the ^^ dooD BIshop' «r L^vimb^^ 
To him are the slaves of Afiripa^ in d gutcial dc^iee^ 
indebted for the abolition of that monstrous traffic, 
Which continued so long a £sgrace to thi& hi^py 
country. He assisted in the jEbrmati^n of a society 
for tbeir cMivierskm to^'tbe Chfi!dti&^ MtHi he wa^ t 
'w«tfm eiidoiir^er of Sundajr schools ; and an early 
patroHizer of the British system of public education. 
As a master, he was so kind and indulgfai^. tka% hid 
aerwBy|»sked MursT ov^r bit gra^^ ^t^^*^ tL #tittt<^ ht 
way ard^tttr mA sincere;— as a preachei', so adihi- 
rafale iff delivery; in language so elegant; in argu- 



ment so striking; that a iKrhole eoul*! 'hung with 
holiest rapture on his lips. And never, in the 
history of polished society, was a more admiring 
audience assembled, thaix at the lectures, which at 
the advanced ^e of sixtyi-seven, he. delivered from 
the pulpit of St. James.'^s diurch in the city of West- 
minster. Only one spot rests upon the memory of 
Porteus, Bishop of London ! It is the following pas- 
sage in his poem on I)eath :—. 

——War its thousands slayi : 



Peace its teu thousands !- 

To confound peace with, luxury fffgues little of logic j 
and placid a sword in the hands of the A^b, which 
that most exoellent bi Aop could never havie mtended.' 

. XVIII. 

* France has produced many genuine lovers of Na- 
ture; among whom not the least distinguished are 
Rousseai^andSt. Pierre.^' 'Fenelon, tod, the amiable 
imd Ultistriou^ Fenelon, the tutor of princes, and the 

' . > St. {'jerre^ it must be confessed, was^ In many iostancesy a Tisionr- 
^,i but he was a beaatUol writtr« attd what Ms editor, Mods. Louis 
Aim^-Martio^ sajs of him is t^ to tl^e yevj letter. ** Buflbn,V says he, 
*< has been called the painter of li^atax'e ; but St. Pierre has a title to be* 
accouuteS her most ardent admirer. He dwells on her charms with 
imeMing transport/ and no one is more successful' in inspiring others 
with a kindred fleeliiig. His pages are fuU <^ life and eleiiuencey because 
be fdt himself iii^hat he told to others* Like Amfdi, lie mif be said to- 
havecoastructed an enchai^ted palace, Jq which the spectator foigets^.foi: 
a season, tne foibles, the passions, and the rexatipus of his spQcies." 
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shepherd of a flock, wds a strict observer, and a 
beautiful describer of Nature, in all her serenity and 
elegance. Qow often has thist archieplscopal patron 
of those, doomed to blush at the severity of theiir 
wants, sat on the grass, with a group of villagers sitting 
around him. Realizing in his practice .the scenes gf 
Elysium, M4iich he had described with all the grace 
and tranquillity of a pure mind, in his Adventures of 
Telemachus. ' In an age like this, hiow delightful is 
it to pause upon the memory of so wise and excellent 
a man J— to meditate on the purity of his affections, 
the gentleness of his manners, and the nobility of his 
'setitiments ;-«^the richness of his imagination, and the 
i^nement of his sensibility. Breathing love and 
friendship round his palace, and benevolence to the 
whoJe circle of the world 5 — penetrating and conciliat- 
ing every heart ; we become enamoured of* himself, 
as well as of his genius. He inspires us with a Idvfe 
rf peace ; he delights our imagination } satisfies oui* 
•judgment r and, modulating pur feelings, he consoles 
us in the midst of aflliction, and we imbibe, for a time, 
no small share of his irreproachable purity and exqui- 
site spiHtuality of character. 

' Burns is said to have written most of his pcremis 
in the open air; and niany Were composed upon the 
banks of the Nith, and near the ruins of Linclnden 
Abbey. Whitb of Nottingham !— His taste may be 
estimated by the foUpwiug lines :— ' 

Give me a cottage on some Cambriaq vvik] : 
Where far from cities I may spend my days 

And by the beauties of the scene beguird. 
May pity man's pursuits, and shun his ways* 



328 Lavmj-^WUiejr^Cranch, 

While on4he rock I m^tliebrowsiof isoit, 
Lkt to tiie BMNntaiQ torrent's dittasc noiee. 

Or llie hoarse bittern's solifarymrte : 
I shnil not want the ivorM'sdeinalw Joyi. 

Bat with my little scrip^ my booir, my lyr^ 
Shall think my lot complete y nor long for more i 

And wiien, with time, shidl wane my fital fire, 
rUm^ke.my tomb npon the desert shore } « 

And Uiy me down to rest, where the sad wave 

Shall make sweet jnosic o'er my lowly grave. 



Many critics are there in Oxford^ in Leyden^ ai|d tf 
Gottingen^ who would smile with c<Hitempt upon ib^ 
liomUe sonnet : for my own part, I think it superioir 
not only to any sonnet in P^trarch^ but equal to pay 
4epigram in the Gre^k Anthology. 

Cranch, who accompanied the expedition to the 
Congo^ commanded by CapUun Tuckey^' wns sneh ae 
jtctive admirei* of natural productions, tfa^t in s^^reb 
,pf a new object he would climb the mQst rugged pri^ 
.cipices^ and be lowered from high cliffs by peasanjbs. 
He would explore the mudiMest rivers | intQ wbic^ 
he would wade even up to his arms ; and not mb^ 
quently would he venture Out to sea alone ip a ii^fr 
man's boat to pick up insects or small shells qW W^eds, 
jalong the coast of Pfsvonshire. At night \^e 4r?¥r hfs 
]boat on shore, and slept in it : 

Far remov'd from pivic splendour, 

Fato had fixed his niggard lot i 
Comforts few^ finances slender. 

Care still hovering near his cot. 

& Introduct. to the Account of the Congo Expedition, 4tp. p. 76, 
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Cold and Vteak his hamUe dwdQIog, 

Hid behiad llie bettlMliid hiU, 
Wintry biMtt4ts rood amOliiV} 

Yel lift leemed ooDtented tUU. 



Beood him see the rugged mountaiiiSf 

Rudely ris^ from Nature's hand; 
Roughly form tlie gushing fountains. 

But they waste no goldm iand. 

Though he saw in fertile falleys. 

Pomp and wealth indulge thehr fill ; 
He coold pass the proud man's palace. 

SmSle-«and be contented still. 

This humble lover of the beautiful died^ at the age of 
Ihirty-four, In Captain Tuckey'se^edition to discover 
the source of the Congo and the confluence of the 
Wger. 
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BOOK IX. 



CHAPTER I. 



To the memory of Milton and Shakespeare oat 
firiend^ Philotes, has erected monuments in one of the 
inost retked recesses of a glen^ as well as to the vurtiied 
oi Epaminondas and Washington;-— the glories of the 
latent and the modem world; and a parallel between 
whom were even worthy the pen of Plutarch. The 
monument in honour of the two poets is surmounted 
by two alabaster va^es: — ^that to the memory of 
the statesmen consists of a small pillar of white 
marble^ standing on a pedestal of black granite. On 
tiie east side of this column is simply inscribed the 
name of the Grecian hero; on the west, that of the 
American. Round the pedestal is written, '^the best 

or MEN MAN HAS DECULRSD THEM ; — ^THB BETTER OF 

THE TWO JLET HEAVEN DECIDE.^* Some little Way fer- 
ther on, is a tablet, commemorating the fiiendships of 
Tacitus and Pliny ; Ovid and Propertius; Rucella and 
Trissino; Plutarch and Colonna; Sannazaro and Pietro 
Bembo ; Boileau and Racine ; Dyson and Akenside. 
A temple, erected on a small mountiun, which over- 
looks the^vale, and which can be seen from the sum- 
mits of all the larger ones, has been dedicated to 



aod HowfdirDiha j; HamipdenandSidaey^ Somersimd 
Caio<Wa; WdUaodaiMiChaJbhaiii. . : 

— ■■ " Names, grateful to the patriot's ear ; _ 

Which British sons delight to hear :, ' ^ 

• * *• 'Nam^y'Wbidh the brave will lang-rerere' ^ 

.. t i! ..... Wi' vaTburV^igh!:' ' • ■■'■. 

• ;.. Dear to the .Muse ^ but^doq^ly dear . -:,[ : . ! 

To Liberty! -^ 

l3ie iiaioea .pf a fewlothars arc inscribed :€3i the ceil- 
ings . They are;not numerous ; fcff^ Philotee hasr l<m^ 
doubted the evidence o£lustomiiS(;; and iias learnt the 
necessary^ art of; disj^aguishing. between pati&ots andl 
denaagogiie& . In.the iUirary:aareI^p€ndedlpkyrtraii» 
of < our b^t: histioriajis .and! pfailosaphers.i-^^de, tbe^ 
fitf;h»'..Df iBnglish histoiy ;: Robertson, . tbe Liry! of 
ScMilbi]||i*i:<?ihban> who .trsiced: the, decline- and feffi 
<«it oiity^>^ ^npirevihut bf philosophy andtaste^ 
9odiM>o&i^r, whdi illununds l^ annals of mankind byC 
ahiMiia^'of the.re^tocatiott 'of Uteratufe andelhe/art&t 
Ther^ ,ill$o, tare thei.biKte of Locke, Bacqn^Bdyle^^ 
aiid Paleyw '.: In tb&JakKkahaiig, as. large as life,: whidler 
kiigth: portrafifis of iCUuhs^FOUgh,. and .Wciglit of: 
Hcarby > I Sir Joshua JLe^fnik£di$.and£arry; Fusetiiaiid^ 
W^t. In the.clpisters,'Miiioh lead'tOitihe.thclpeU.^ei 
i$lftAU^Iliacbte>moniimentSy ,tx>mniembmtiiig the yirl)!^) 
of TjEotsw, : Sherlocke. andrHoadley y Blair, iLp^th, i 
aadPorCiU^ ; .men wiia>in a peculiar 4^^, piofiessed > 

! . J '.-a w f ii j^ « ■■■■■■ > That geWwiltey,^'' 4 "'- "•'' '^ -*' ^ 
: ; i;V(^.p^fhe.pa^jupepCJ&t«n»ity.. 'jy./ ;...; .» 

Near tlie /foamtaii^ ii^hich iprlttera ^the gardeny i^ilds^ 



Hb^ statue of Hygda; holdiBg in btr baMl a tMtn, 
m which are inseribed the nauMs of Harv«f^%d»* 
hfon, and Hunter. Heal^ in the charad»r of 4 
Fawn, supports the bust of Armstrong. 

On the obelisk, at the farther end of the shrubbery, 
hang two medallions} one of Ndson, the other of 
Moore. These are this only warriors> to whom Phi- 
lotes has been anidous to pay the homage of admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

A cohinuiy erected on die highest pedc of the 
moimtains, celebrates the Tktues and genius c€ 
Kewton and HaUey> Fergason and HerschelL BaM 
bosomed in trees, tibrough which are fermod torn 
diady vistas, exbifaiting so maay resemblanees of fteti« 
ted aisles, stands a temple of Godiic andiitc««Qre# 
Eolhm harps, concealed aniong mosses md lilies «i 
Hie Talley, decorate the windows > near whieb stand 
tfae Staines of Hiqrdn and Handel, Pkyel and MoEtftr 
Paintings by some of oar best njod^ii artists coiner 
the walls and ceifings^ of the temple. The snAgesetir 
of Aese pictures are represented, as indulging' in 
varioiis anmsemcnts. TUiesiB ia llstenuig to tto 
aauuds of hiis owb harp ; Choiucer is occopied ii» 
writii^ his jRomanee of the Rose: Spenser is miP 
mg the Oriando Furioso of Ariosto ; Shakespeare^ ii 
dipping his pen im the o^^flowings of a^ lR|Bllfli» 
heart; and MiltoB appears wrapi ia silent ecstaiey;^ 
contfBwplatiig vMi awful demtioO' the openibg of » 
cloud, which progressirely unfiolds. to his astonished 
eye the wonden of thcRnpyrean. Oiway is repre- 
sented, as mdlu^ into teais^^ai the sorrows of Im 



7%« Ikmudn ofPUhtes. 

xmu Monio^; Pope is reodTii^'a crown of Imird 
from hb master^ Homer 5 Akenside is refre^iBg 1^ 
intellectual thirsty at the fount^n of the Naiads; 
Thomson and Dyer^ Seattle and Macpherson, are 
standing in view of the four visl^, appearing to con- 
template the beauties of the surrounding scenery; 
while Bums is wandering among his native moun- 
tains^ and making their vast solitudes resound with 
the name of liberty. X«eaving thisr temple, we walk 
to the fiuther end of the western vista; where we 
Mme to on Alpine bri^^ r tstkA, tS^r mddng a few 
tumsy we airrive unexpectedly at a small lake^ shaded 
by ip^ea 4iS e^erj descriptJon; at the north end of 
wliiob, we observe a iportico of the Tuscan order; 
' On approaefakig it, we read on the entablafurcf 
ftie foltowfaig insertption :<r— 



iti.9 pqjB|i3 am 



Ljbtusqub HBQirry cui.licbt in dikm 

DtXltSB, VIXI. 

^^\ im i» indMl iMppgr;' hm Cobmns ofte» 
«^<^med, a^h^ b«B passed tbiftbcaui;^ qpot^^^tae 
ip ^1 «( m^ iMippy^ wha^bR8 the pimet of anyii^r at 
^ ^Um ctf ^f^mj dagr^ ^ I hftre HvedL' Neitlwv 
9am^» Tim HocAM) nor Tasao, par Saudcespeane, 
^ei ev^ m^if!^^gK^Bfl» tmA tibaik this !^' 

I« 9m ateQVei immstikfitay behind: tiri» povtieo^ 
atw44 % s^toi^ lmi9g oveff a cironlar mai blft baais. 
Tb«i«4lln9 is tbm of a, feoude^ in vboie eountenance 
vn^ ¥lm^4if^]^vw99lrae. the nymph at the Ibw 
tainofTjsaes» Al t^ie. i(»al of the pedestal is In- 



$eribf d Qu elegant -AIcucfraginaaf'hx)iii' ihe ' penof 

O Laclinrmarum Fons I— ^tener sacros ' . / 
'• • .' 1>uc6iitfum ortii»ek RDiino ; quatuer '. ' ^ • '* 
-i . : : FdU !-*lii imo ^1^ flcatefttew) . ' . '. 



CHAPTER n. 



. FsoM the sgleadid domain Df[P]^iot€^^|ieriiiH .me 
to invite youj my, Leliust]^ to a de^priptioi^; of .^ jNwU 
€9ttag^5, ; in V which Colqimaii^ssed tl^ wms^r of 
1814.. iVs^ood in agi^rj^n wititi .a»niu^:ta^9^ .b^fot'e 
it, At one end;of^a village^, of: wj^chww* refmsd 
and wellrwooded. The. porqh waa 'oovered widi 
honeysuckles^^-A grape vine and a pear*tree lined 
one wing; a peach' and a nectarihe-'tre^ the other. 
The garden was an union of the fipwer^ vegetable, 
and fruit garden. Before the lawn was a meadow 
of about two or lluree. acresl • At' the -bottom hi- this 
meadow^ran a small rivulet. On the other* side were^ 
several; gardens belonging to the yiUdgers. Beyond 
these a jnossy terraeeled tot' the blmte of the Hv'ef^- 
wfaich was about :half a intle'wide. Ovfer this ihic^le 
river rose aMlne of small bills; ariW feet of 'IvBich* 
stolid the village, Paraohage Hoij^e^'and cUi«*cK'of 
St; IsmaeK On the right * three 'g^en fields*^ risiDig- 
above eachother, aiid»tuddeid, ad^it were^ ivitii C6ws 
and sheep^ termi|iated at-theupprer^^d in a wood,, 
the; green of wt|ich was variously^ tmtedi •• 



r. Upon to emliijencf(b.'ovef||QokiDg the whole. ^n^re 
tbe ruins of an old castle, formed . in the styte 
of. tbQse, described in Spenser^s . Fairy Qmea :^- 
Beneath which: the river entered the great bay, lil 
^ perst^ecttve was seen rising over the waters^ a 
rock, in whieh^was a perforalk>n9 thrangfh which tbc^ 
1^ rushed at half tide^ aiid sometiiiiies* censed a reperi 
qussion, which sbocrii: their cottage to the fouhdatl<^^ 
though at sixteen or eighteen miled distance ! In thd 
river were frequently^ seen those curious boats^ called 
in the language' of the country, ** Coracles^:** formed 
of wicker and lined' w^th skins ; and which tlie &lier-\ 
men ciurry on their backs, on their return from flsb^ 
ing, and lay them in the suq hear theiir^ cottage 

» From Cwrwgl :— In Irish «* Cnracb."— The CTreenland boats are 
•^ tnftde with latbs^ tied together with whalebone, and covered with 
mesl-flklns.-— lu these .slendtfr vehick^ they are said to be able to^iW ii|K 
wards of sixty miles a-day ;< and the tops being covered with sk}BS» (bfgr. 
resist the fury of every storm. For when a wave upsets tbem,.tbe boat. 
rises again to the surface of the water, and regains its eqailibrinm.— 
When Frobisber first saw them in 1576, he took them for seals or por-' 
iwiies. In the voyages of the two Zenos, they Are compared to wean^en^ 
•battles. They are used, also, in the islands of the North Arian Ara^^ 
pdiago ; where tbe Russians call them Baidar»i* and are found to be of 
such practical use, that Lieut. Kotzebue, in bis expedition to iSaffin^s 
Bay, and thence along the American coast of the Frozen Sea, took with 
him boau of a similar coustructioo, in Oi-der to ford any rivers, dtat 
night obstruct bis journey. Similar boats are used by the Samoides of 
Nova ZemUa. They are also used in Labrador, Hudson's Bay, imd Nor- 
ton Sound.— They glide with almost- inconddfable swiftness, 'fhe Arc- 
tic Highlanders of Baffin's Bay, hdw^Wir, halve no inethod of navigating 
the water.— They never even heard of a canoe. 

. • StSBhlin, p. 25. 



Tie Cottt^ ;^Coraek$. 

doors, till the tutxtvajmge. Those Gorades^ tr&Ich 
•re also used in the Ckmmay and other rv^rs in 
NorA and South Waki^ are o£gc«al antiquity. The 
Ethiojiiaas^ i^nere aceustomed to form^ boats of bol^ 
fuahea s-^-^md it was probably someAing of diis kind^ 
tiiat die raoOier o£ Moses constraeted, when she laid 
lam amoog the bulrusbesr^ HerodotiB says^ ^^of 
aU fhsit I saw^ncxt to Babylon ilsel^ \dmt appeared 
to ma the greatest coriosily were the boats^ They 
ire cooafemctedin Armenia:; wher^ they are formed 
4f willow, oirerwhrch are placed skins. When the 
owmuB o£ them i^eoch. Babylon, thejr' dispose of their 
Biecchaiiffiaai^ sdltfaeriba ot their boats^ and placing* 
Ae skins over their nmles^ return with them into^ 
Armenia to employ them again in the same manner,'' 
' These boats are now used in Thibet,, and in manj^ 
parte of Siberia* They were used, according lo^ 
iiueaii, on ttie Eridanus; on the Durance in GauP;^ 
and near Memphis in Egypt. The Britons frequently 
traversed the Irish Sea with themV ai^d they Wiere- 
made use ctf tqir the Picts and Scots> in their frequ^t 
invaaons, during the decline of Hie Roman power. 
Cesar, too, approved of them so much, that he con- 
structed a multitude of boats, on a similar glan,in 
€ffder to conduct his army over a rimr in Spain. 

> Ittiab> c. zviii.^ v. 2. < Ezodni , c. il., ▼> 3. 

a VidQL«a.iiacriptio&atArk8.-«Thkkii«H«|roLii.p.45. 

i SoUiitti|C.35« 
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In this beautiful spot Colonna and his family resided 
many months : and there they could have terminated 
their lives^ had not utiforseen circumstances com- 
pelled them to revisit London. It is^ impossible tbr 
figure to the imaginsttion a more agreeiable life, than 
that they led. Sometimes they sat upon the green 
bench to watch the rising of the inoon j to behold the 
belt of Orion ; or to mark the eclipses of Jupiter's 
.satellites, seen between two fragments of the neigh^ 
bouring castle. Sometimes^ reclined beneath an^ old 
sycamore, Colonna listened to that beautiful passage 
of Thomson^ where he describes an ev^^iing fire->8ide^ 
enlivened by the virtues of the heart, and the enjoy-* 
ments of philosophy. At other times they ate peaches- 
in the bower they had formed, as a reward for their 
labour in the garden ; listening at intervals to the 
wind, that echoed the murmur of the sea« 

One evening they paid a friendly visit to Ariosto.' 
They surprised* him in his orchard, leaning upon his 
hoe^ under the shade of one of his apple-trees ;. and 
looking towards those mountains which, rismg over a 
country, wild, romantic and beautiful, — and to him en- 
deared by so many early associations,-*-*dissolved him, 
as Colonna saw. by his manner, in all the soft luxury 
of melancholy enjoyment. How placid ! . How digni- 
fied ! The sun, setting in the bosom of the Atlantic, 
imparted a solemn tinge of purple to the aerial per- 
spective, which stood^ as it were, ^^ centinel to Fairy 
land.'' Soon after the greeting, the conversation' 
tmned upon the state of mind, in which, death is 
viewed with least reluctance. " Never," said Ariosto, 

VPU III. z 
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'^ have I felt so truly satisfied to die in adversity^ as I 
bate done in the hour of happiness f And the reason 
I conceive to be this : — ^that^, in the former state^ we 
do not so readily i^cognize the goodness of a Creatofy 
as in the latter; and therefore I hare felt inclined 
mare to doubt of his justice in the other world, since 
we do not find it in this. — Such is the imperfection 
of huinan opinions 1'' 

Ariosto was of that order of human beis^, wiio^ 
rbing superior to fortune, exacts homage eyen fi'om. 
the proud; before whom the shafts of envy fell blunted 
almost -before Aey reached him; and, best seen by 
his own lustre, he was always ready to assert the 
tmth of Socrates,-^that wisdom and virtue are Use 
only immortality of all our potasessions. 
' One day they made an excursion upoi;i the waters 
of thebay^ Keeping under the rocks, they had aii 
the benefit of the sun, with the additional pleasure cf 
having lyehens and other plants to lookupon. They 
dined in a large cavern ;*-a fit receptacle fof the 'Ne^' 
reids** Eor at l^e entrance a small cascade felLupon 
the edge of a rock, which, dividing the rays of fight, 
formed part itf a 9emicircular rainbow. As; they re- 
turned along the beach, a dark cloud glided up the 
eastern part of the hUl.-— There it rested for some: 
ti^e. Soon its edg^s became fringed with a Ugh& 
yellow firom nordi to ^lith: ali beyond being of a 
a deep blue. Then the cloud sunk a little be^id 
the summit, and a star darted into existence, as It 
were, in a momeht.. It was Jupiter l*-*rifiing in'con- 
junction, and as a harbinger to the moon; At length 
tfie moon herself appeared, throwing a %ht so mikl 



a&d fadiant^ tbat ev^en the woods «id tot^% i^n 
softened into €to^tice, 

Afewevmiitg^afteptiiki^ this hftfl^y partj^ ^tullked 
iqMrh tbe rooks, whleh shadow^ tlie b»y; 1%^ ^ttiidi 
had long ceased tb roai" ; but thci wavdi bad iiot 
ceased tbn^ell; and a more magtifiild^At slghf tfi^^ 
had seldom wlthedsfid. Wc^ eal^^fed^fi^r the ek^i^^. 
else of the genlte of Lucretftis and HohVfttift, it gare 
them an awfel idea of ii^fiti4t#p<m<ii*> a^ off ari et^jt^i 
Hitjr of past attd fitture duration. Tlie^ wlite^y i» tbeii* 
sngef • sometifiies^ covered them with their spray, aftd 
thengobgided amon$f tbec^evioes'of til^ roeksl^ ltt£^ 
oil« How little, at that moment, appeared all \1sl^ 
triomidis of the gneal^est warifors t**^Aii^ ho# di^ebd- 
liil the dcsolatiofts, they hare; itt dL ^es^ ote^ 
skmed !*^A deaeteioiii sim))at t^ tblM^^JWhioh ¥Umii 
speales!, wh^n^ having infiaraied ns^ that die lo>flHji» of 
the Samnites 'W^e desiptaiyed, be adds, thttt ^' it wefr^ 
impoflfdble to iTOOgnize suffi^wt m^Meirials £br More 
Iban faiur and twenly trhm&j^Sv' 

The sterw^ after.a wbikr^ pe»mied its fhrjr; laM 
l^sate a long time nifder tihe' sheltei^ of a jilt^nf 
eragi deriiring ii peH^ifte satiifSfetiotf In #itiiedl^ tM^ 
fiiry,'Wtdy whieh^<he waves d^ked beiie»iliihe}ie£$«t« 
Ab!<f*^oa, tihai^aiheiii all ibe Tile hiiniFy of a ^0i4li>^ 
les9circlsy^ii«aei^}^ Ihitik, hdw many^ fi^^i>e«l^ 
aaK[dtI%h0fcdlii&tt»s, y^lo$e; and how maii^ a^'pHi^/ 
ye ate taifiH^^p ini la^eoder, for age to feast i^xmf ! 
Wiien, by a^lltde exetoise 4si the mind, and wMif a lit-' 
tie iadnlgence of the heart, ye might, in^ seenes l%e' 
theae^ aeqoire the OMVirk^fi^ that if alTHfrements have 
tbek temposary^ pleasure) ycft NattM^e s^ik^ with' «r 

z 2 
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flotemnity-and a sublimity, far more touching to the 
heart, and far more grateful to the soul. 

During their residence in this village, they received 
three curious and agreeable presents. The first con- 
sisted of a few bunches of grapes, in a Sumatra bowl, 
concealed by wreaths of flowers, consisting of roses^ 
jessamines and carnations. The second was a dried 
evening-flower of the Cape.-^This flower, when in its 
natural state, remains in its calyx all the day invisible t 
in the evening it expands its corolla, and sheds a de- 
lightful perfume, till the rising of the sun. Fqr this 
reason they gave it the name of ^^ the Nightingale 
floWer/' 

The last present charmed them more than any, 
they had yet received* — It consisted of three .folio 
volumes, containing about three hundred coloured 
sketches of Swiss and Savoyard landscapes ; extending 
into the country of the Grisons, Piedmont and the 
Tyrd. It y^Bs a cold winter's day, when they recdyed 
it; and, seated by a cheerful fire, they wandered at 
ease during the whole evening, up the emnmous sides 
of Mount; Blanc and Mount St. Gothard.r AtoAer 
times, on the ridge of Jura, on the top of Titlis, imd on 
the mountwns of Appenzel. Now they traverseil the 
banks of the Aar ; visited the sources of the Adda, the 
Reuss, and the Tessino ; and beheld with astonkdiment 
the cataracts of Dorfbach, Stubbach^ and the Latfen- 
burgh. Seated on a sopha,— with little Claudia sleep- 
ing beside them, — ^they visited the sources of the Rhine 
and the Rhone ; the vallies of Engadioa, DelmonI, 
Gl^rus and Luvina. Then the haunts of the chaoiois, 
and the bouguetm; the abbeys of St Gall, EnisldUn and 
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Eugelberg; the bridges of Happerschyl and Schauif- 
hausen; the convent of St. Lucius; the torrent of 
Maira, and the celebrated heights of MorgarteiT. 
Then they visited the hermitages of Neuneok and 
St. Nicholas'; the Julian columns^ the colossal statue 
of St. Dominic ' in the heart of Mount Pilate ;- the 
cascades of Alpback and Miback^ and the birthplace 
of the illustrious Erasmus. 

" The wind rising into a storm,- Colonna left these 
stupendous scenes, in order to look out. The night 
was dark, and the snow fell ; — all was cheerless f He 
returned to his social fire, and, with redoubled dp- 
petite, sat down: and opening the last volume, they • 
mused,w]th renovated eagerness, on the rocks of Meil^ 
lerie, the village of Clarens, the town of Vevay, and 
the beautifiil environs of Lausanne. Then they paused 
over the glowing landscapes of the Pays du Vaud, the 
lake of Geneva^ and those of Constance, Uri, and 
Yverdun ; Thun, Lucerne, Zurich, and NeufdiateL 
It was, indeed, an evening of delight, on which their 
imaginations ever love to dwell upon ! 

m. 

The country, in which Colonna and his family were 
residing, bore no little resemblance to the milder scenes 
of Switzerland. There is, in feet, many features of rew 
semblance between Switzerland and North and South 
Wales: and many in decided eontrast. On the coast of 
Carnarvon and Merioneth are seen cormorants, ring- 
ouzles, puffins, gulls, and penguins. These Me un- 
known in Switzerland: but the peregrine falcon is seen 
there; as well as among the bays of Ormeshead^ near 
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ttie nfQQtti €tf th^ CoAway. Hiie charw^f awocialioa 
t^ i|lfi03 Icept alive by ciid|E0p8^ tbrwt^e% woodtork«, 
blackbird^ wr^iis^ re(tt>reaBts, and turtl6*dQves. in 
W9\^9 bowi^er^ there are no mghtingales. In the 
Qerman di3trict of the cmton of Banie is seen Ae 0tag; 
fte roebuck. on 4ie ^kins of Mount JfU'a; and th^ 
obatnaisr m the higher Alps, whence it gradiudly dsr 
scends at the approach of winter; and the cries a94 
io^l^igs of da^ lyQx, wolves^ and brown bears^ ocea- 
yioni^ly add to tl^^ savage witdnesaoftherocksandgkeai* 

Near tb^ lakes are seen the stork} the bittern^ 
tbe ke^trii; o^t^ionaUy th^ wild ^wan,: uid not 
n^ilregiienily tke water-ou9l%*-^s]iyj ^titent^and solii- 
Uify. The golden eagl#> to^> and tbo eagle owl; 
tbe.greftt whlM^ fdmwy tbegpliieB, plover > the ptar^ 
toigms aM ^ snow-^ch : tb^ alphie wart>b»*^ 
Al^ hon^rbp^sss^d^ an4 the nutrbiealsen Ainong 
grw^&^ the blapk and^een woodpecker b^iU^ their 
nest^; anfl in* winter the widlereefier bannts. thevil- 
blg^l. A^t/of tbesea^i^als are nnknown in Walea 
But in the lakes of ^jug and ^eufehatel i^ found the 
salmo idpinus of Llyn Peris ; and in that of Geneva 
the gwyniad of Llyn Bala* . , 

In. ^0 tn^tnnces^ Wades and Switzerhuld present 
mmm^hlB conlirasts. in Switaserland, lawsuits ace 
seai^y kiM»ivn; an4 in the tiipe of Kaims^ many pf 
the inhftbitonits had uever heard of an aiivocate^ nor 
even o£ an attorney. Im Wales it is otherwise. For 
though ]A Ibat country, as well as in Swit^erlnnd^ tra« 
vellerA are safe, and bolts wd bars ar e^^ forllie mo^ 
pm^unnuecesaary precautions: yiet th^nip^cestofni^ifl^ 
boHTSL will twrotdtimes. niin thcm^iQlv^, fbeir wbresi 
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abd thek efaildreii, merely from firitability^ or a most 
extrwrduaoy obsdnacyofdbpoisifion.— Indeed^ I hav# 
^een such histaiices^ as,— ^peakmg^evei^ philos6phical« 
ly, — ^has entirely and absolutely astonished me ! It is il; 
species of mental and moral aberration^ of which nei- 
therlsm Englishman, a Scotclmian, or an Irishman, can 
have any conception without repeated personal obser- 
yatioil. What is the result ? Law is the cUrse of the 
land; and lawyers,— with a few insidated exceptions;^ 
•'— the very disgfrace of the soil ! An £ngli& ^oi£t 
citor is a very god^ in cQil4>ariB<m with a Welch one^ 
who has litl^le o9r net money in his. pocket This in 
strong langiing^ but I appeal to all the more respect^ 
able Wel^h' lawy^^ themselves, if I have not spoken 
the truth.— May this publleity effect some hoiiourable 
change! p^icularly since the people themselves are^ 
for the most part, honest, hospitable,, humane, and 
obliging. 

The other striking point o/.contlwlt is exhibited 
in the penury of great men in the on^ country, and 
their abundance in the other. HoWel Dha, Taliesin^ 
Lloyd, and Inigo Jones, are almost the only men 
of Wales, whose fame has reached to Gloucester; 
much less to London or to Paris. But Switaserlahd 
has made itself known by its writers, not only in 
Europe, but in almost, every region of the civilized 
world. This mfty, in some degree, be attributed to 
the peculiarity of national langnage. The Welch 
^peak a language Confined to their own inountains: 
the Swiss, on the other hahd, have no natioaal 
language to boast. The books published at Geneva 
are written in French; and those published at Zurich 
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in German. The Swiss^ tharefere, have aU tfe ad** 
vantages to bederived Stom two greatUCesary eomu 
tries; whose languages^ as w^U as that of Italy^ 
constitute their own. 



CJiAPTER III. 



With what interest have we hung upon theMps of 
Philotes, when he. has delineated the source of the 
Aar, where every object constitutes a picture ; or ibe 
gigantic mountain of the Grande Chartreuse^ on the 
top of which stands the celebrated convent of St, 
Bruno ; near which several cascades dieh to the vale, 
wlience their echoes ascend in repeated repercus-r 
sions. When he has described the lake near Naples^ 
on the bulks of which stand the Grotto del Cane^ 
in the midst of scenery, beautiful and roman- 
tic, yet almost entirely deserted^ on account of its 
poisonous exhalations, we have called to miad the 
accounts, we have received, of the deleterious exha* 
lations of the lake Asphaltites $ where Tasso places 
the garden of Armida,' and whence Dante is sup- 
posed to have conceived the idea of the bituminous 
lake, which he calls La Mortagora. Then we have 
contrasted the accounts of the same lakes by modem 
writers, in which its waters are-described as swarm- 
ing with fish ; birds flygiig over its bosom in safety ; 
fruits of exquisite flavour growing on its banks ; and 
the scenery around composed of all that is awfiil, 
grand and stupendous ! 

t Jer. Del., caut. x. 63; zvi.71. 
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' With what earnest attention^ too, haVe we listened 
to him, when he has sketched the scenery of Staten« 
land ! where rocks, covered with eternal snow, termi<« 
naie in a thousand ragged points ; or with cliffs, hang-« 
ing over the sea, separated and rent in all directions. 
Then has he, with happy transition, wafted our imagi« 
nation to the vale of Buccamet, which he has com«> 
pared to the glen of Vaucluse, or to the -island of 
Samar, where wild beehives hang froni the branches 
of trees ; and wh^e the atmosphere is perfumed with 
wild jessamine and the roses of China, 
- I have frequented assemblies; I have attended pub- 
lic meetings of v^ious kinds ; I have mixed, occasion- 
ally, with men pre-emine.nt for wealth, station, &me 
and ability ;<r-I have listened to the most splendid 
and most logical orators of the age ; and I have seen 
the best dramas, performed by the best actors* — 1 have 
beard the finest performers exercise themselves in giv- 
ing utterance to the finestof musical language ;--^Ihave 
been present at most of the large public assemblages^ 
for several years ; and a hearer of many of the most 
interesting and celebrated debates in both Houses of 
Parliament. — ^I have seen large fleets riding at anchor ; 
and have been present at reviews and mock battles, 
performed by teny fifteen^ and twenty thousand men. 
All these objects and scenes have affected me in various 
ways and in various degrees ; yet memory takes but 
small delight^ in resting upon any one of them. From 
Nature and her varied phenomena, on the contrary, I 
derive eiyoyment^ whensoever I reflect upon them. I 
could dwell on them for everl and never do I see a 
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iMwHiftd Iftodaeitpei^ but I fixitfafimly btMadMOxe 
first; gkuioe^ thati cetd^ wiib^t^deBfSrifitimktfiUdiiagf 
dktonceoftime. The features of Hiieif I freqadi&tl^fe* 
get I btft Aese of the Battival world netecl fiat 
there are different degi^ees- of feeliiig. .Ilnur I 
CBia wkaeds Ae moCiA neSaofi in Hampshirey but I 
caniK>t derive the pteaswe froil it th^re^ dlat I keaire 
'Wj^ed m deeittg it rise ovf^ the mdmiti^s of Cadef 
Uil8> m- over the valley of Laagbll^ ! Thi^ Thanset 
vHlftds afoi% villlMs^, but it nevlBr nueurmnis like thi 
Dee ; nor does it rdll with such f6ree a«i Biajesfy as 
tlfe Sevbm. The dteean rages oh the coast of Nbr- 
ioHky Keat> Lincofaisfaire axid- Sucaex^ bat it deeps^ 
evei^ with tte slumber <tf deaths when compared wf& 
the dfttaidery witb whielr its waHres'Sttilc on the rdela 
ofDenbigh, Pembroke^ and Camarvcbdkir&l Tkit^ 
indefed^ thedea is- fre€[uedtly a perfect emUetn of ik 
ehiwri' and yet a> chaosy wUch adknowle<%es^ fer M 
eroatdr a Powery (rie^bte of liiHing it to peace* 

1 nil n-i tf ti ! 'Wf 



CHAPTER IV. 



U ftott^ ihdividuak we adc^M t6 cotiiMUnlties of 
teeh^ we shall find the natuiiEit lov^ of mankifid for 
Hhe pleasures of Natdre still opi^tB^ting. It maii^b^ 
traced in haiiilets ahd ih villages; iii towns a^d lit 
citicrf. Thfere id sbarcely d lelqUafe id aUy of die Itirger 
titles of Europe; thb< is not embeliishM vldtff plots 
df gf^en; with beds of flowehrj ivith *rtlbberits, or 



mth rows ef chesmit aad Ume trM^;— fimoing afree^ 
»ble public walks> and i^ady proiMaades. Who ii 
there, «b«C has not witnessed, with • e^irrespoiideitl 
pleasure, the deliybt, "vfith which Ae eity poors foitk 
f' h^ populous hives,'" on ^ fine sunuiier's day; of 
on those enviable days of rest, o»ee kuomt to Mf 
MblUty by the halkn^ed nadie olsabbath^ At those 
times, the grairity of the Spteiard;, the phlefm 6f 4 
Dntehlnan, tibe fonnadmiy of aCMueste, Aesotemiity 
<if ar€ieffiBau,uiid the aaelaacfaoly of a Briton, vanfadi 
before the iJoAnssict of a eheerfial smr. 

The obsenranee of dRb sadrtd day was expressly 
fifMmatyied from Motet Siiuri. It is obsenr«d bf the 
Mahoateiails ou tioie Fridagr;. by ijie Jews on the tSa* 
turday; by the Christians on the Sniulay: and, iA 
'Odo's con^itiitiiODSv it wte disee^ to begin ait UiTee 
o'cloeky on the Ssfenrday aAemoott.; and ta coivltiiM 
ti& bi^akof day, oa die Monday fofiowing/ TUfr r^- 
gttlatioA was afterwards akered to the present ittode. ' 

The SabbaHh is one of the greatest of aK earthly 
fafaessings; iti9themostbeautifiilofalitheiiisti«attons 
e£sadety ; and that die poor may never be deprived of 
thb inestimable ihdiilgeBce is my earnest, antil most 
fenrent prayer^ Bat, I thiak, I observe » disposition^ 
in soste ctounUry gendemen^ to^ debar them of the conn 
fiirls^ acisnitg from- this saered holyday. A sabbath 
should be a day of maotal fa-aaquillU^ to the oldj and 
of inpocent hilarity to the young, after tfae hour of 
thankfiilnessi and devotion. The rich have their par- 
ties and their amusements; they even play at games, 
not sanctioned by the lawsj; and yet would they debar 

.Concil.c.}, p. 415,445. 
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the poor from meeting on the green ; and from in- 
dulging in healthful and innocent exereises. Thus 
converting their cheerfulness into melancholy; their 
gaiety into hypocrisy; and their religion into fana- 
ticism. This is the truth : — emd it is curious to observe, 
that one of the best observances of a gloomy faith is 
a CH££RFUL SABBATH. — In this let the catholics of the 
Romish church be religiously imitated. 

In gratifying the love of Nature in the people con- 
sisted one of the. numerous merits of the celebrated 
Kjxle. There .was scarcely a foot*path near the 
town of Ross, so finely situated, as it is, <m a cliff 
above one of the noblest windings of the Wye, that 
was not, in some, way or other, embellished by that 
benevolent character. . 

Caesar, animated by a desire of pleasing the Roman 
people, bequeathed to them his gardens; a favor for 
which, they ever after honored his memory. In the 
present day, they resort in crowds to the green oaks 
of tHe Borghese villa. Anthony, in his celebrated 
oration over the dead body of Caesar, expatiates upon 
this instance of munificence: and, as a proof of his 
^timation of the gift, he does not inform the popu* 
lace, that Caesar had bequeathed to them his gsrdoi, 
till he has said, that he had left them a legacy in 
money:— -as \i he intended, that the former should 
operate as a climax to his eloquence. 

Anthony, Moreover, he hath left yon all hte walks. 
His prirate arbours, and new planted orchards. 
On that side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ;— common pleasures; 
TO wallc abroad and recreate yoursdres. 

JfAku Cmmr^ act iii, sc. 3. 
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Upon hearing this} the people immediately resolve 
upon buroing the houses of all the conspirators! 
. The Romans were accustomed to plant trees by the 
side of columns^ and before their houses, even in the 
city, (which contained forty-eight thousand houses), 
a considerable space of which was occupied by gar- 
dens; the names of some of which have reached the 
eye of modern research ; such as those of Sallust^ 
Lucullus, Agrippa, Titus, Seneca, and Domitian. 

If we would know a people thoroughly, we must 
not only sojourn in cities, and visit mansions, but 
wander among hamlets and villages; eat cheese with 
&rmers, and drink water with peasants. An English 
cottager is, for the most part, a great admii^er of 
Nature :-*for while his wife has her geraniun^ in 
the window, the peasant has frequently his crocus, 
polyanthus, sweetbriars, and honeysuckle; his bow 
at the gate ; and his bower at the farther end of the 
garden. If to these we add a room, frequqptly white- 
washed, walls hung with sacred pictures, ballads, and 
portraits of the king, queen, and royal family; we 
have a complete idea of a British cottage. In Gla- 
morganshire this picture might be improved : and 
often among the rocks, precipices and mountains, 
among storms of hail, and tempests of wind, in scenes, 
seldom visited even by the woodman, and not by men 
of education for centuries, how delightful have appear-^ 
the warmth, quiet, and repose of the cottages, .o^ca^. 
sionally half hid by woodbines and eglantines, down iu 
the vales of that beautiful county; and which when 
seen from the wild precipices of the distant moun- 
tains, have appeared like cottages of Arcadian land. 



A lore of Mature is said peouliarly to dMnguish 
the Dooraiines. **TIie delight, with which they 
dwell,'" says an observing traveller, ^'on the mo* 
meats, passed in their beautiful vallies; «nd the 
enthusiasm, with which they speak of the rarieties^ 
through which they pass, when travelling in other 
ooontries, can never, in such an unpolished people, be 
beard without pleasure and surprise/'^ 

The public walks of the Athenians were along the 
banks of the Cephisus and Ilyssus: while those around 
the dly of Smyrna, whose atmosphere is frequently 
charged with a light vapour, tinged with crimson, 
and washed by the waters of one of the most beautiftd 
bays in all the world, are represented as highly plea- 
sant and agreeable, particularly on the west side of 
the Frank : where there are groves of orange and 
lemon trees ; whkh, being clothed with leaves, blos^ 
soms and fruit, regale three of the senses at the same 
time« ^ 

The public promenade, on the banks of the Neva, 
at St. Petersburg is represented as being as fine as 
any in the world. At Berlin the squares, which 
aire the most elegant, are those, in which are planted 
shrubs and trees. The entire city is surrounded by 
gardens; while that of Vienna, whose dirty and nar- 
row streets inspire noting but disgust, is encfrcled 
by a wide field, having a singular i^pearanee; and 
audi as no otiier capital can boast. Most of the 
genleeler sort live withi» the ramparts m winter, 
bat among the sulMirbs in summer. Tlie gallery 

i £lj^is8Ccinifi*9Ciiobia« 
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<tf Ibis city contains upwards q( tUirteen htuadi^ed 
paiutings; forty-five of which are by Rubens> and 
fony-rnioe by Titian, Why is no( this gallery tarans* 
lated into the suburbs? 

. Even the Dutch merchsuit, dull, cold, »ad 
phlegmatic, as he is, and whom no one would 
accuse of being feelingly alive to imaginary lights ^ 
pleases his imagination, during youth, with the hope 
of retiring to a villa, on the banks of a canal ^ and on 
its portico inscribing a . sentence, indicative of his 
happiness, ^^ Rest and pleasureV' — ^' shade and 
delight 5**-^^ pleasure and peace;" — ^"^rest and ex- 
ten^e prospect j"— -.^f peace and leisure/' These, 
and similar inscriptions are frequently observed on ihe 
poi^loos 4^f the villas near Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Leyden. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the ter- 
race or Belvidere of the castle of Beziers, in France j 
compi^ndiiig, as we are told,, a most enchanting pros- 
pect of the fine country, adjacent to the town, a»d 
the va\ley (thrqugh whidU nms the Orb^), rising 
gr^dus^ly on each ^dQ,uand f^rvoing an amphiiheatce, 
enriched^Witfl fif4ds^ vineyards and oUverrttees^ The 
c^^ of Dgp9, ik^ m^^% (^p^tal of the Duke of Bivr-* 
gUBtfiy,}iaa4eUgl4lldwalk6» bothwithiaaBdwithoiit the 
towflt :--rrt;be stireet99f Danteio are studded widi trees.^ 
and ti^ InjiabitmtSi of Bruges h^^ve planted several 
istately rows, even in the public market place. Most 
of the cities in Fralifo are eoftbellished with public 
walks. Those at Toulouse> particularly the esplanade 
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on the banks of the Garonne, and the promenade at 
Aix, in Provence, called the Ortibelle; are represented 
as being exceedingly delightfuL The terrace, too, 
at Moutpellier, called La Place de Peyton, and the 
esplanade shaded by olives, are remarkably fine. The 
latter enjoys a noble domestic landscape ; while from 
the former on a clfe^r day may be seen, to the east, 
the Alps, forming the frontiers of Italy ; to the west, 
the Pyrene^^ ; to the south, the magnificent waters 
of the Mediterrannean sea ! — But of all the public 
walks in Europe, the Marina of Palermo is said to 
possess the greatest advantages : the Parks of West- 
minster, the Elysian Fields of Paris, and the Prado 
at Madrid, having, we are told by the Abbate Balsa- 
mo, nothing to compare with it. The cities of 
Sucheu and Hang-cheu, in China, too, are said to 
have so many public walks, that the Chinese believe 
them to be upon earth,* what the heavens are above. 

III. 

, In England many are the towns and pities, which 
boast of agreeable vf^alks and promenades. At Oxford, 
Cambridge, Hereford, Worcester, Ludlow^ Shrews- 
bury, Southampton, Carmarthen, and at Brecon, we 
have witnessed them. Among the last Helvidius and 
Constance stopt ^^ to dry their clothes after their ship- 
wreck.'* Their hearts were touched with all that 
they had suffered. Constance shed tears; but Hel- 
vidius walked into the groves adjoining the priory, 

I Theyenoty p. 124. 
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sub MlmHa .bauB^ aadicasting his ej^es towards the • 
east aoil soutb-w^ealem horizon, beheld the planets^ 
mUfaig^ a» it were, round the summits (^ the Beacons ^ 
aiui lifted his ccmtemplation to that exalted Bemg^ 
who alone has power *7 to bind the sweet inflnenees 
of the Pfeiades, and to loosen iibe bands of Orion/' 

Hje returned soothed and satisfied I and the more 
fiOy since it was oA that very evening that yoiir letter 
reached him^ m which you were pleased to offer in- 
i:ense to: his vanity, by asserting, with so much ear- 
'Oestness and so. much, affiection, that it seemed to be 
lusJhte, as well as^;that of Ckmstance, frequently to 
suffer from persons, entirely beneath themselves. 

But London is the city; and its parks the Paradise 
of intellectual beings. The most picturesque views 
of this metropolis of the earth, — superior to ancient 
Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh, Babylon, and even 
Rome, in every point but architecture, — are from 
the Hampstead and Higfagate Hiils on the north, 
the $urr^ Hills on the south, Bud from Greenwich 
Park on the south-east. The last, of these is, of its 
kind^ the fintet in the woxM.! There are other 
scenes dn.Nature, farmcore beautiful and sublime, in 
reftareBde to landsciqpe ; but it is impossible to fix 
upon any spot, on the entire Iglofae, where the reflec- 
tions^ .excited by a ooipbination of objects, created by 
man'y are so varied and profi)und; — and where the 
^molions, which those reflections', create, are. so 
,pawi6»fulaad tnmsportingir^Here-r-inntunerable evi- 
dences bear witness to the astonishing powers of 
MAN $ and operate, as so many arguments to prove 

VOL, III. 2 A 
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the divinity of his origin. In other scenes it is the 
God of Nature^ that speaks to us ;-*in this it is the 
GKNius of MAN. All the wealth, that the induslry of na^- 
.tions has gathered together, seems to be extended 
before us :--md on this spot/ the east, the west, the 
south, and the north, appear to concentrate. From 
the multitude of objects, presented to our sight, the 
idea of infimty shoots into the mind. The first feeling 
is the feeling of matter ; the lastfeelii^ is the feeling 
of spirit. Tired of this diurnal sphare,—!^ sold 
acknowledges the divinity of its origin; it gravitates 
towards its centre ; it springs forward, and rests in 
the bosom of the Eternal ! 



CHAPTER V. 



In the middle ages, all taste for the sublime and 
beautiful was confined to the monks. This taste did 
not originate with the earliest founders of the monas- 
tic orders; for Paul, the first hermit, resided in a cave ; 
and St. Anthony on Mou^ Colzim, a dreary and 
pathless desert! The Eves of hermits and saints a^Snrd 
as much solid entertainment, as the guilty pages 
of historians. St. Jerom devoted several years to 
solitude, abstinence and devotion, in a hideous desert 
in Syria: St^ Isidore retired to a solitude in die 
neighbourhood of Pehisiota: Paschomius, among 
the ruins of a deserted village, on ah island formed 
by the Nile, erected the first regular cloister; and 
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soon after foimded eight othera in the deserts q{ 
Thebais. . This recluse nerer laid down ; nor leaned 
agaiiist anything. — ^He sale upon a large stone in the 
middle of his cell; and when Nature. demanded him 
to sleepy he slept with reliictwce> and then sitt^|g. 

St. Marouy fbimder of the sect, called the Maromtes, 
led a life of aiisterityy in the solitude of a hermitage; 
St. Hilarion lived forty years in a desert; while 
Simeon StyUtes^ the celebrated Syrian shepherd^on 
a column^ sixty feet in height^ unmoved either by the 
heait of summer^ or the cold of winter^ lived for ^ 
period of thirty years^: — ^hymning^ as he thought, 
by his austeHties and privation3> a requiem io^ jeternal 
rest. — ^A chureh was afterwards built round his pillar > 
and so persuaded were the inhabitants of Antioch of his 
ssanctit^j that they esteemed his bone^more effica^ 
cious as a defence than the walls of a city. 

EugeniUs instituted the monastic order in Meso- 
potamia: St. Bazil carried this taste for seclu- 

> Vide Theodoret. in Vit. Patram, lib. ix., 854.— Iti the Acta Sancto* 
rum (ii. 107.) St, Anthony is called the "Father of Mpnastic Life."^ 
Those, desirous of investigating the manners and habits of the nranksof ^ 
the deserts, may consult wHh advantage Araa«d IXAndiUy's ipesdet Phrei 
dudftert :— Ros^weide's HUtoireM det Vies de$ Peres des deseris^-^md 
Villefore's f^ies des Saints des deserts d'orieni et d'occidetU.'^Of the mo- 
nasteries in Tartary, vide Memoires concern, les CMnoHs, torn. xiv. 21^. 

Buddha^ the great god of the Cingalese, is said to have been a hermit. 
Trav, Marco Polo^h, iii., c. xidii. Something resemliling the monastic 
and convi^ntiial orders prevailed amotig the andeot British Dmids and 
Druidesses i—as may be seen by references to Ammianas Marcellinus,* 
and Pomponius Mela.f 



• Lib. XV. t Lib. iii. c. 2. 
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sion still farther into the east; while St. Martnii, 
bishop of Tonrs, erected the first monastery in 
France. The foUo^^^eri^ of Hilarion^ and those of die 
earlier hcmnlts, aniK^rets^ asid- aacetids, songht^ as 
the seats of retiiremeiit^ the'ji mo^ tmonltiTat^d soK- 
tildes and the mostobsoore ivildeimesses ; where they 
cultivated vines^ £Lf^%, and'^Uve^^ for th6ir4aily^ub^ 
sistence. In process of tinote, .however,— particularly 
after the discovery of the pandects of Justinian, — 
whence we may 'date t^e origin of -modern i^ience 
and taste, the lovo for natural beauty insproved; aad 
the fotinders of abbeys, priories, apd otlkr re%iou^ 
houses, becamerroniarkable for sheeting this mo^ 
delightful situations for the seats <tf devi>tion-:-^and, 
having once est£dl>Ushed themselves, they w^re &r 
from being deficient in 4lie art of improving die 
natural advantages c^ the spots, tjbey had chosen. 
The hernkitsof St*'John, the Baptist, livedinaJiind 
of Laura, about twenty miles fi'om Pampelona, in tht; 
kingdom of Navarre. They wore no shoes, nor 
linen ; a large cross depended from their breasts ; 
and a stone served them for a pillow. Those of 
Brittini led a life )of austerity in almost perpetual 
fasting : and those of St. Jerome of the Observance, 
(the order of which was founded by Ltiptis d'Olinedo 
among the picturesque mountains of Cazalla) were 
almost .equally abstinent and. austere. St. Jerome 
first introduced the Hallfili^ah into the service of tbe< 
church. 
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u. 

There were various orders of hermits. Some de- 
roted themselves entirely to a life of seclusion; and 
by abstinence thought they best con^tlktted the ap- 
{HTohatlon of the Deity. Others lived in hermitages, 
attached to convents. These were allowed a small gar« 
den, as their only place of Recreation; and their only re- 
lief from prayer was the liberty of rearing a few herb$« 

Some 6f these recluses were females. Helyot 
gives a curious account of the ceremony, . used in 
the devoting a female to perpetual seclusion. One 
of tte most celebrated of these was the Theatine 
Order of the Hermitage, established at Naples by 
Ursula Benincasa. — TTieir whole life was a continued 
scene of prayer* There was an order of nuns^ too, 
called the " Solitaries of St. Peter of Alcantara," 
which was instituted by Cardinal Biurberini. They 
kept almost perpetual silence, except to themselves; 
they were waited upon by temporal maid servants, 
to whom they never spoke ; they went barefoot ; 
wore no linen ; and occupied themselves in spiritual 
exercises ; — each nun believing herself to be Sponsa 
Christu 

The only institution, that bears any resemblance 
to that of nuns, among the ancients, was the order 
of the VssTAL Virgins. ; whose office it was to watch 
over the sacred fire in .the temple of Vesta, lliey 
were admitted at tea years of sge : and their period 
of service was thirty years : after which they were 
permitted to marry, Tha first ten years were de- 
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voted to acquiring a knowledge of their duties :— the 
second ten years to practising them :— and the last 
ten years to the teaching of novices. They wei^e held 
in the highest degree of veneration; and enjoyed 
many privileges. 

In the island of Lipari, there are orders of nuns, 
who devote themselves to a life of celibacy, and yet 
live with their parents, and mix in general society. 
In the city of Aix there was a convent, near the 
residence of Count Kleist, in which hospitality was 
extended to strangers of whatever sex or circum- 
stances; and from which medicine was sent to the 
poor. The nuns of this convent were appropriately 
called the Sisters of Mercv. 

In some parts of India,^ too, there are communities 
of nuns. — Among the most remarkable of Eastern 
saints was Mart thie Egyptian. — After a youth of 
irregularity, she retired to the desert beyond Jordan, 
where she passed a life of such austerity and seclu- 
sion,- that for seven and forty years she did not see a 
single human being. — At length she was discovered 
by Zosimus. This holy man administered to her the 
Eucharist, and soon after departed. On his return 
to her solitude, the next year, he traced an inscrip- 
tion on the sand, by which he learnt, that Mary 
expected to die on the day she had received the 
sacrament : and that she wished him to bury and to 
pray for her.— The body had wasted ; but the bones 
remained. Zosimus performed the melancholy office, 
that Mary had assigned to him. 

Thevenot^ iii. 61. 
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III- 

The Ba8«]jans wore no linen, aite no fleshy and 
Gtiltivated the earth with their own hands : the 
Capuchins walked barefoot, and shaved their head^ : 
and the Carmblitbs, presuming to trace their.origin 
to the prophet Clias^ debarred themselves from ever 
possessing property. They never tasted animal food ; 
they habituated themselves to manual labour; were 
constantly engaged in oral or mental prayer ; and 
continued in religious silence from the hour of ves- 
pers to the third portion of the succeeding day. The 
law^ forbid^ling the use of meat, was, in some degree^ 
mitigated by the Popes Eugene i^nd Pius : in conse- 
quence of which^ and a few other regulations, this 
order divided into two, under the names of moderate 
and barefooted Carmelites. 

The Bbnsdictikks always walked two and two. 
they never conversed in the refectory ; they 
slept singly in the same dormitory ; performed 
their devotions seven times in a day; and in 
Lent fiisted till the hour of six. . They had but a 
slight covering to their beds ; slept in their clothes ; 
and their wardrobe consisted of only two coats, two 
cowls, and a handkerchief. The Ca»i.\ldolese, a 
branch of the Benedictines^ lived for the most p^ 
aiqpng the wild solitudes of the Apennines ; in the 
bosom of which St. Romuald founded the order of 
CAHAiauLiASANS. One of the rules of this order en- 
joined, that their houses should, in no instance^ be 
situated at a less distance, than fifteen miles from a 
city. The CARTHUSIANS ate no meat, and kept a total 
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silence bceept at stated periods. The Dominicans^ 
were the most infamous^ as well as the most cele- 
brated and powerful^ of all the monastic orders. 
Attentive, at all times, to th6ir secfiilar interests, 
there was not a crime, of which they were not 
guilty, nor a mcfanness, to wWdi th^ would not 
stoop, in order to augment <heir infltimce, ixt 
enlarge their possessions.® DiffiBTeticci of opinion 
they stigmatized as heresy; and fraud, treachery, and 
hypocrisy, never ceased to p^ecute, under the as- 
i^med motives of religious zeal. The dsTteciANS> 
habited in a long white robe, and girt with a wooden 
girdle, spending the day in labour and in reading, 
rising to prayers at midnight, and abstainiBg from 
meat, milk and fish, were very powerful in political 
as well as hi reli^us affairs. TTie PitANCidCANs pro-^ 
fessed poverty ; yet, by the bounty of Hhe^pes, were 
amply compensated by papal ihdul^endes. 

These orders, much as they belied the iheek Spirit of 
their master, base as many of their fbllower6 became, iii 
common with th(iCoiiDEtiERs,i^1dom filled to fix upoii 
the most beautiful spots, on which to ereet th^ir mo- 

i Sr. Deminic inveDted ihd loliiytitloii t-^lie itcwr «|iAe to a vioiMHi 
or looked ooe in the face --^^od lie cained eighty p(9W)na to be beheaded^ 
and foar hundred to be burot alive in one day. When his mother was 
pregnant of tliis inestimable saint, she dreamed, that she brought forth 
a dog instiead of a chiM ; and t^it It held in hs month a torch. With 
which it liate filre to the world :-*tifat two anna and three mMBS «f^ 
peared ; and that meteors and earthquakes announced his oatiyity. 

• How contrary to the injunctions of Hieronymus ! ** Jgnaminia 
omnhtm sacerdotum est propriU studere divitiii,"'^£p, ad tiep* de ViU 
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nasteries, convents^ and hermitages. In Italy they 
neglected not to use their privilege of selection : al- 
most every religious house, therelbre, in that country, 
was delighiliilly situated. 

The order of GiiiBSftTiNjBs, founded by St. GiU 
bert in 114^ consisted entirely of married persons, 
who w^re ^divide4 by. a waU. The men observed 
the rules of St« Befiediet; the women those of St. 
Augusttiie. The. order of Csu^sti^ks was establish* 
ed by P^ter de Meurc^, a Neapolitan of meim ex* 
traction, who being afterwards advanced to the Pon* 
tificate, under the title pf Celestin V., resigned the 
papal chair, from a fear, that he was unequal to its 
duties* The members :<tf this ord^, of wjiich ther^ 
wete upwaixls of twei^ty. monasteries in France^ ?nd 
ninety inltalyi wore shirts ofserge.$ta«idate no flesh. 
They rose two hours after midnight to matins ; and 
their habit consisted of a capuche, a white gown and 
a black s^^apuktry. But lliere were some monks, who 
p^ormed no manual serrice whatever ; who even re- 
nounced bodily action; giving themselves up en- 
tirely to iprayer, meditation, and the contemplatica^ 
x>f heavily things. — H^ice they were called Hbsy- 
oHAstss.. Ifjdere of Seville, on the contrary, was ac- 
customed Vfi sny, that it was not only the duty of a 
monk to^wQfk with his mind, but with his bands. — He 
therefi>re.read three hours every day, and worked six. 

The monks of Abyssinia devote most of theif time 
to the eultivation of theii* gardens, which supply lliem 
with their principal sustenance. 
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IV. 

The monasteries of Turkey are gisnerally situated 
in retired mountainous districts; in deep vallies, 
and on rocky precipices. There were a vast num- | 

ber of monasteries once in China: but they were I 

suppressed by one of the eniperors^ upon tiie prin- 
ciple, that they encouraged idleness.^ ^'Our an- 
cestors/' says the Chinese ordinance^ '' held it as a 
maxim, that if there was a man or a woman, that wan 
idle, somebody in the empire must in consequence i 

suffer either hunger or cold/' I 

The Hermitages near the city of Nant^^ too, com- 
mand fine views of that city and neighbourhood, 
through which the Loire winds in many a gracelfiil | 

curve. The hermitage of MouKt Sbrilato, hi 4iie | 

island of Elba, stands in the midst of roclcs, rugged | 

and stupendous ; wild and solitary ; beneath a cloud- 
less fiky, well calculated to cheat memory of its 
cares ; and to rmse the soul to the exercise of some 
of its noblest and most sacred faculties. The convent 
of the Grand Chartreuse^ in which resides the head of 
the order of Carthusians stands in a meadow, sur- 
rounded by precipices of gigantic character. No one 
beholds them but in awfiil astonishment ! 

The hermitage of Friburg is situated in a^wild and 
awfiil solitude. On one side of arock John db Pre, as- 
sisted by his valet-de-chambre, hollowed out teverai a- 
partments, and there resided for the space of five and 
twenty years. His garden was with infinite difficulty 

> Dn Halde, c. ii. p. 497.— Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, b. vii. c. (». 
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iKsooped out of the solid rock, and watered with the 
stream flowing from two or three fountuns, which; 
welled, fromv the bowels of the mountains, (tece a 
we^k he was supplied with provisions ; for whicji he. 
ferried over the Sane in a small boat^ that he had pro* 
cured for the purpose. . Having finished his cells^ he 
reserved upon c<Hisecrating his chapel ; and to give 
greater dignity to his hermitage, he admitted several 
young persons to witness the. ceremony. Towards 
evening he escorted his visitors over the stream, that 
flowed in the valley; and, havinglanded them safely 
on the opposite side^ fell into the water, as he re- 
turned, and was drowned! (A.D. 1708.) —His memory 
is still cherished in the village of Newneck, lying 
about three miles distant from the town of Friburg. 

There are several convents in Switzerland beauti- 
fully situated : among which we may instance the 
magnificent Benedictine abbey of Einsidlin^ in the 
canton of Schweitz ; and to which upwards of ninety 
thousand pilgrims resort every year. St. Alderic> 
who built a hermitage in the isle of Ufiiau, in the lake 
of Zurich, not far firom Rapperschuyl, attained such a 
high character for sanctity, that the peasants believe 
him to have been capable of walking on the surface 
of the lake ; and to have been fed from heaven. 

Most of the monasteries in the Holy Land, are em- 
bosomed amoi^ olive, fig and pomegranate trees; 
and in Grreece they »re situated among forests, and on 
llie sides of mountains ; always commanding beautifiil 
prospects. How solemn are the monasteries, standing 
amcmg the sublime solitudes of Moimt Athos ! Aiid 
how beautifiiUy situated is the Basilian convent of the 
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Vlrg^ of JeruBalan, ovwlookimg iSke mountains ^ 
hbcriy and Ibe pfcthu;^ watered by tbe C^hisua;— the 
monastery of Etias, statiding on Hie seite of the an- 
cknt tem])le of Detphos ;-*aiid liiat of the All Holy 
Virgin in4te v^tey of Sagara ia tbe Hiebaid. A 
talky, immottafised aa the spot, on which Hei^od 
kept his sheep.— And what travdl^ but pauses widk 
enthusiasm, as he beholds the monastery of St. Ni- 
cholo, in a recess of Mount Helicon, near the foun- 
tain of Agaaiippe, and the grove of the muses : or when 
he sees tlie convent of St. Cyprianf, rising near a ddl, 
shaded by tbe olives of the purple Hymettus, abcnmd* 
inginbees. 

V. 

In spite of all the calumnies, propagated against the 
Debvises of the East, there is ample reason to suppose, 
that they constitute a valuable order of men.^ In the 
Mogul States Ihey are called Fakers: and they were 
once so highly esteemed, that Aurenzebe signified hfe 
intention of belonging to their order, before he ob- 
tained possession of the throne. De Pages giv6s an 
interesting account of those, he voyaged with, along 
the coast of Persia. Their discourse he found moral 
and intelligent; they showed indifference at the mo- 
ment of death; and seemed to entertain ^^ no notion 
of glory,*' says De Pages, ^* or even of duty, where 
separated from moral rectitude, and the principles of 
a simple and charitable mind.*' Other writers de- 

1 " The ordinances of a Der? ise/' a^ys Sadi, " coniist in prayer and 
gratitude; charity; content; a helief in the unity and providence of 
the Deity ; a resignation to his dispensations; and a brotheriy loTe to 
iril mankiitd.** 
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scribe their lives, as l^ing remarkable forauae- 
rity, poyerty,^ And chastity. They go open Inreasted, 
and bitre legged : tiiey travel nmoh from one provnoe 
to another ; they frequently sing pvaises to MaluiinBtf 
and accompany their hymns with l&e fiute.*-iAn ki-f 
SIrument, the invention of whioh they attiibi:^ to 
Jacob ; to whdm they consecrate it. — ^These are the 
better order of Dervises; the first of whom was 
Mevelava. 

Marco Polo relates, that there was in his time a 
class of hermitSj in the province of Kesmur^ .who 
practised great abstinence* These hermits are men* 
tioned by Abu^lfayl/ who describes them, 'as being 
exemplary devotees themselves; yet reviling no per* 
sons, on accoimt of their religion : — ^asabstaining tolal<» 
fy fi*om flesh (tfallkiads) having no intercourse with 
women ; and deriving one of their principal pleasures 
from the amusement of planting fruit-trees on the 
pidblic roads, for the benefit of travellers. Many of 
their peculiarities remind us of the ancient magi ^ 
Persia; who, according to Philo Juda&us, w^re diligei^ 
inquirers into Nature $ and whosetimewaschiefly pass- 
ed in meditation. A circumstance from which Vossipns 
seems inclined to derive the etymology of then* title. 

In Hmdostan there are Denises, retired in 
solitudes, whence they never move. Tbrir con* 
tinual prayer consists of the. following sentence e<-^ 
^'Almighty Fath^! look down upon me :-^I love 
not the world, but thee :— and all this penance is for 
the love of thee.'' 

» Vol.li. p. 155. 
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Tkte Jmhi of East Malabai^ retire^ also, to caves 
and rocks. Never qieddiig to wcnaen^ they have no 
poflBeseions:— they practise the greatest aost^ities; 
and believe in the existence of only one God.— *Wliilo 
the Mahometan sect, called EsEAKms, founding their 
creed upon the doctrine of Plato, place happiness in 
the contemplation of divine ei^ceUence. Thqr delight 
in>music, and in coinposing spiritual hymns. 

VI. 

Of all religious orders, one of the most useful to 
humanity^ and therefore one of the most agreeable 
to thie spirit of virtue, >ras that of the Brothers of 
Redemption. The object of these hcrfy men was di- 
rected to the duty of travellu^ from i»ovince to pro- 
vim^, to collect money, for the purpose of ransoming 
christians, detained at Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, aod 
Morocco. The founders of this iurder were Matha 
of Provence, and Felix of Valois. . They abstained en- 
tirely from flesh; went bar^GM>t;' w^e clothed in 
white ; and bore on their breasts a cross of red, blue^ 
and white colours, as symbols of the Trinity.— Their 
matins were at midnight. 

The Benedictine abbey of Clugny was so extensive 
and magnificent, that one pope, one emperor, 
one king, apd an •. ex-queen : two dukes, two 
beir-iq)parents, two patriarchs, twelve cardinals, 
three arch-bishops, and fifteen bishops; six counts, 
with several lords and abbots, with then? re- 
spective retinues, are said to have been entertained 
at the same time, without any one of the monks being 

> Phiiript* Account of Malabar, p.'l6. 
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put out of his place. The sUuation of this abbey was 
worthy its extent and magnificence* When Arnold 
d'Ossaty.the celebrated diplonuitist, visited this mo* 
nastery^ he was charmed wdth it beyond measure^ 
Having been made a cardinal^ Cardinal de Joyeu«tQ 
sent him a sum of money, a chariot, horses, and a 
damask bed to sleep upon. D'Ossat returned them 
all ;— expressmg a determination never to renounce th^ 
life of modesty and- abstinence, he had always been^ 
accustomed to* 

VII, 

In Italy the towers of Chiaravalle, near Pavia, com* 
mand a. view rich and luxuriant beyond the powers of 
painting. Different from this splendid establishment 
is that of La 1\iippe. The abbey, in which the bre« 
Ihren of this order waste their miserable lives, 19 
situate in the forest of Belligarde. The road to it is 
dark ami intricate: a mlence, chilling and undisturbr 
ed, i»ie%*ail8 in every part: and every olgect seems in 
willing separa^jtion from all that breathe. Thebiothers 
never speak; and if they are even accidently standing 
near each other, it is esteemed not only a fault, but 
a crime. And none of them knows either the age, the 
rank, or even tiie country^ of a single member, but 
the Abb^. They are allowed neither meat, fish, but- 
ter, nor eggs. They take a slight repast in the morn- 
ings and two ounces of bread with two, raw carrots 
serve them in the evening. In their cells are a few 
books relating to religion: a human skull, and a bed 
of boards. 
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VIU. 
Widi tbte'Severity W€ ms^ adviofkt&gtgous^ compaM 
tb«t of ANOCTBTn. DU P»asofei^ .l¥ho^pa8sed mairjr y^aci 
aiaoBg»lhe peasants, of india.- ^^ Bvead^^nd cheese,^^ 
said'hey ^^^ the-^ae^ofi tlieitmeltfa part of a rdpee; 
and'Watar frimif Al^ w«Uy aveiimy didfy fixidt I Ikie 
iiiMtoM<£i^ evim vkt winleit] 'i deep witbout bed tur 
lied^clotii«9.> I hAve ndther myk^ dnhbor^ hop sci^ 
vaii«s; Maviii^ no esMWe^ I havse uoitie-to 4ldfi m>iM. 
Alone and entirely fre^ I am in frienabhip "vnkih aH 
mankind. In this simple state, at war with my senses, 
I either triumph ovelf worldly attractions, or despise 
them. And looking xxg «pritfa yeateratiaa to Ae su- 
preme and perfeet B^ng^ Linraitwith piMieadeefiHr tte 
dissolution of my body/' Surely this instance is net 
timrorAy tile best times of christian enthusiasiiL 
And yen, there are many men^ and efinen many wcniien, 
who'W«uId see nothing in this example^ iMii* indesd 
achtiowledge any virtue in a sioaast^or a eonveati 
meiely because somenMnks and some siul^^luMre pa^ 
"vrnvtei their orders to less legithnate purposes, than 
the adoration of the Deky. 

Ye heartless many !-*Yc, wli6 knoir sa WcU 
To use th* intrigihtfr ftcslties ;-Maiiflr i«lio, 
BmiiQI«d«tt, fwiioii aU the purar ^ri«gB 
Of mental youth, and ridicule the sqnl ; 
As Insects, perforattng buds of flowers, 
Steal their sweet juice, and wither them away. 

Away !— ye are unholy. Not a tear 
WoiKd «f»el>yo(ir eye-lids, where the world to die ; 
So that youraelTeff might lbe« In vain for job. 
The CATHOLIC TiRGiR gazes on the light. 
Which gilds her rosary of beads ;«-in Tidn 



*tenrt,«*nidtiiig tean,— denote t brokeo heart; 
While sighs^-Hrespoiuive to her eFening hymn^— 
Steal through the cloUters of her cooFent grey. 

ffgmn to the Moon, 

The, abbey of CamaldoH, the occasipiial resort of 
Loreazo de Medici and his. elegant associates^ was 
situated near a torrent^ surrounded by mountidlns, 
dothed w^th forests even to their summits. The mo- 
nastery of Grotta Ferrata, occupying the scite of 
Cioerp'sTnsculan villa, commands one of the most 
admirable scenes in Italy. On the summit of Fesole 
stands a Franciscan convent: each corridor of which 
preseats a different scene.— Villas, towns, farms and 
CQnveints> adorn every spot; the vale of Florence, 
"mth the Arpo winding Uirough it, stretches below; 
and a view of the. towers, churches, and palaces of 
jdiait cdebcated city, animate the perspective. 
, The Benedictine abbey of Vallombrosa: — this religi- 
'o|is establishment owes its origin to aFlorentiiienoble- 
laan (Giovanni Gualberto) ; who quitted the monas- 
tery of St. Minias, at Florence, in order to indulge in 
more secluded contemplations. Captivated by the 
solemnity of Vallombrosa,^ situate in the heart of the 
Apennines, he forsook the world, and gave celebrity 
to a spot, till then known only for the profound si- 
lence and solitude, that pervaded its woods. A more 
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Cosi fa iiomiuata una badla 
Ricca« e hella, n^ men religiosa^ 
E cortesse, a chlnnque rl venia. 

Orl. >M^. xxiS, St. 36. 
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romantic st^H; it were impossible to inuigiMt Unit- 
ing the character of savitge life^ with the deep, 
impiTl^i^^^ solemnity of religious feeling, this sacred 
spot was distinguished by the frequent visitations of 
iLoren&o de Medici and GaUleo; while it impffia^ 
ett the imagfaiation of Mflton amne of the beat OMtet 
rials for poe^ pakiting. 

The hermitage of the Faradiaino is, by fiur, the moH 
deIlghtftiUnEiHX^.~£nstace,^yonr ekgant, accon^ 
plished, and most excetlmt, 6iend, Eostacey-^paiised 
uponksbeautaesandeonveliienceswithdelight. ^^Hesvat 
have I visited an abode/' says he, ^^ better calciilated to 
fiiml^ tilie hermit with- all -the aids of meditatloa, aii4 
idl4faekBni]4e8 of holy retirement. From his window 
he may bdiold the Val d'Arno, and Ihe i^kndours of 
nerenee, at a distance, too great to dazzle. Around 
him, he sees ^ the gvandeur, and all the gloom ef 
rocks, forest!^, and mount&his. By his feuHlain's side, 
hemay hear the tinkling of rills and the roaru^ of 
torrents: and, WfaHe absorbed in me^ation^ the 
swell of the distant wgan^ and the voices of the a^sAr 
below^ from the abbey of Vallombrosa, steal upom. his 
ear, and prompt ^^ the song of pnose." 

The town of fialemo was ooce fiill of rdig^ous 
houses. ^Tc whom,'" enqmred the president Ikipa^, 
^ to whom does that beautiful house, situated on the 
top of yon hiU, belong ?*'— « To monks." ^* And that 
on the declivity ?" — *^To monks.*' '^ And the one at the 
foot of yon eminence ?'' .^' To inonks.'' ** The monks 
then possess al| S^jpiio." ^^ T^^rQ are ten con- 
vents, five parishes one bishoprick, two seminaries, 
and a <^apter. There are so many convents in the 
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town, that there is not a mg\e sUp in ihe: harbour!" 
Pa the shores of this gulpb^ Sulvator Rosa stii^ied 
Nature in all her splendid attitudes ; and amo^ iAui. 
bridges, castles, aqueducts and rums of the valtey 0(, 
La Cava, near the gulph of Salerno, Claude Jhorffim 
was oSien observed to linger^ mwy hours i^ter Ib^ sun 
bad sett-^-sometimes sketchm^ by mop&ligbt froffi (he 
towers of a'casNtl^; someltai^s fcom the ar^he^ of m 
fiqwduct; and not unfr^nently ftoni the windolf q{ 
a cottage, fes^iooned with grape Yin^ and shad^ by 
piivp tre^. 

IX. 

To a love of scenery and retiremmt, theCartbUf 
mm owe the origin of their ordisr. Twa brotherly 
oiatiresof Genoa; were, early in life, wedded to tb^ 
fiaval prof^svsiAn* Aft<er :maity voyagses, whiehiMCiir 
fmd as m^Biy years, the one wrote froni Genoa Co Im 
brother, at Marseiltes, to solicit his relairn to im 
saliva town.. Beceiving no aniswer to bis affeetio^als^ 
fett^, be undertook a journey, to squire inio tha 
piotives of his brother's silence.. *^ I am weary of 
poxnmerce, and navigation,'" siud his brodia:^ ^' I will 
no long^ trust my safety to the mercy of the eleBa^nts. 
I have fixed upoti the borders of Paradise; wb^ece I 
am reserved to spend the remainder of my days in 
pMOej and wh^e I shall w^ with tranquilliiy the 
period of my death." Upon his brother's requesdng 
bam to explain himself, he led |tim to Montrieu^ 
ateated in a deep valley, embosomed with wood, 
whence issued a multitude of riviilets. The charms 
<tf ^he surrounding scenery, and the awful silence of 

2b2 
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tlie spot, so calcidaled finr fetiremeiity indnced llie 
latter to follow the example of his brother: and hay- 
ing sold their estates^ they founded the order of Car- 
thusians,^ and gave themselves up to meditation and 
devotion. 

In the year «»»»^ a genUeman of Hottand sought 
permission of the family of the De Coninks, to erect a 
small hermitage, atDronningaard, near the city of Co-^ 
penhagen. He had fought the battles of his country ; 
he had mingled in the bustleof a court ; he was ric^; 
and he was honoured. One &tal step marred aU his 
happiness. He married 1 But, marrying to gratify 
his ambition, he became weary and disgusted with 
life. Travelling into Denmark, he was captivated 
with the romantic beauties of Dronningaard ; and ob- 
tained permiscdon to erect a cell in a small, wood, 
consisting only of a few pines. It was built of mps| 
and the bark of birch trees. A few paces from this 
cell, he <hig his dormitory with his own hands, and 
caused an epitaph to be engraven on a stone, he 
designed for his monument. In diis total seclusion, 
the enthusiast resided several years. The Stadtholder^ 
however, being upon the eve of a war, wrote him a 
letter^ and desired his assistance. He did not hen- 
fate to obey the call. On the evening, previous to 
lus departure, he signalized his gratitude to Dronnift- 
gaard, by writing a fiurewdl address to the spot, ki 
whicb he had eigoyed so much repose and contei^ 
" The first account, that reached Denmark, afler thie 

A Life of Petrarcbi p, 207. Sonw have, attributed tht fonndsttoB f»f 
tbU order to St. BruDO| A. D. 1064. 
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departure of the unfortunate recluse, was, that he 
had fitllen, covered with ^lory, at the head of hni 
regiment ! As a testimony to his virtues, his Danish 
friends erected in a grove, adjoining his hermitage, a 
gmali tablet of marble, on which is inscribed his ikre- 
^treU address to the landscapes of Dronningaard.^ 

X. 

The sacred character assigned to mduntains, may, 
perhaps, have been the original cause of the custom 
of raising tumuli over the dead. This practice has 
prevailed in all countries of Europe and Asia. It may 
be traced from the tomb of Tityus, at the foot of Par-* 
nassus, to every district in Greece : — ^along the shores 
of the sea of Ozofj — ^inTroas 5 — Circassian — the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus;— in ancient Scythia; — in Kubau 
Tartary ;--through Russia into Scandinavia ;— and 
thence to Germany, France, England, Scotland, and 
Wales. It has, also, been observed in New Holland 
and America. In every instance it bears the charac^ 
ter of a sepulchral monument ; whether known under 
die title of moimd, barrow, tumulus, calm, or t^pe. 

Churches, obapel% and convents are more frequently 
situated on hills, and <» the ridi^s Of mountains ii^ j 

Italy, than in vales. In the year 1764, three thousand 
peasants climbed up Notre Dame de la Niege (said to 
be the highest elevation in Europe), in order to hear 
mass in a chapel, erected ontbataspiriQgeminenees^'^ | 

and pilgrims, to the amount of eight or ten tihoifsaod ' 

i:e«ort Mutually to pay their vows to St^ Michi^I« a{ 

» Tour round the Baltic, p. 248. 
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Mount St Michael^ rising in the middle Of tlie Bay of 
Avranches. • 

XI. 

To say nothing of the religious houses of Germaayi 
situated on the haiiks of the Rlmie and tfafe Danube^ 
who could exhibit a finer taste^ than the founders <ii 
the Carmelite convent at the Battu^cas, or of the 
ihonastery and hermitages of Montecrrdt? The One 
situated in a sequestered valley^ almost buried, beneath 
overhanging rock's aiid trees^ which tlihe root in thdv 
erevices; and the others on the moSt pictitfeflque 
elevation in all Spain.-^The Capudhin convents at 
Scicli and Chiaramonte, In the island of Sicily^ art 
admirably situated t-««o is the convent of St.Dominic> 
on the scite of Cicero's villa ; that of the CordeUm^ at 
Werstenlein ; tad the berniitage of Des Croix, iH 
Switzerland^ and of those on the eminences, overlook** 
ing the Loire, between Angers and Ancehnis. Tbaa 
the situation of the monastery, near Albano, nothing 
can be more admirable; Walking in the garden, be- 
longing to this iteligious house, the Bar<xies8 Stolb^gi 
as we are i<iformed by Zimmermaa, wa^ so astooiahed 
at the scene, which there presented itself, that h6r 
voice failed in the expression of her admiration, and 
she contfaiued speechless several days. 
- No spot in the neighbourhood of Holywell, could 
have been better selected, than the ciie» oa Which 
stood the abbey of Basingwerk, rising amoiig rich 
pastures, and having a fine view of the Dee^ihe city 
of Chester, and the hills of Lancashire. Nor, in 
Hampshire could be found a scite, more suitiLble for 
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iHfigtoufi csoiiten|>]ation> thm thaA^ where now stands 
the i1iini$>df Netley Abbey; porlijftlly scFoeiied bywood| 
ofi i^e sboifclg of the Southampton Wateir. 

Th^ CisfBrcian Abbey of Wh&fland stood Boar the 
8^, Which yrM once the ikr^vstke ^lunuier residefiie^ 
of the gre6tei6t^ beeai»e the best^ of all the Camblr^ 
Britii^ moiiii^hs^ Hcm^lDhJa, t^e SoIoh vbsA ^u6«. 
iSnian of Wal^. Aman^ of whom it ma^ be Irufy 
sidd, ihaty asSrulu» was the bst of the Romaasjt 
«tiid Phtlopc^na^n the hsi of t9»e Oriseks^ irlewdfynr 
fkhd he Were the^ la^ 6f theancieBtt Britk)H8i 

The abbey 6f Cwi&*Hii>, near Rlmkir-gay^ in:th]e> 
ik>tiiity of ' ftadnor^ sieeps^ as^ it were^ art the foot of 
tl de^, wtodyy talleyy watered by the Ciewedog^ 
over which high moHntaiHB form themselves iUt& al 
grand and noble amphitheatre.-^ What, an effect 
would the following elegant Uttle morcfim have upon 
the stranger^ waixd^ing in liiose regions^i were it 
inscribed upon the siniple pottico 6f aii hei^mitage ! 

FNSCftlPTKXN; 

O thoh, who to this wilfd retreat' • 

Shalt lead, by choice, thy pilgrial f^t^ 
i'o trade the dark wood ^avtn^ &€t 
'Tills rocky cell and sainted floor ; 
U here thou bring a gentle mind. 
That shuns by fitt, yet loves mankind', 
That leaves the itohool?, attdinthls w(»odf 
L^D^s t^ best iditods— to b^ gi^Ml ; 
TKenMlt, »r<m* the detaps below 
.;. . Yo&oak» their silent umbrage throw ^ 

Peace, to thy prayers, by virtue brought. 
Pilgrim, shall bless thy hallow'd thought> — > 

••'■ - ". ' * ! ' • '! • Sieving* 



^6 Abb^ of Uai^hoiny. 

No spot could'have been selected, more abdundiii^ 
in admirable accompanuuents, than tbat on which, 
stood the small priary, once belooging to a sodety. 
of Franciscans^ at Llanfaes ; commanding a mag- 
nificent view of the north end of the Spowdon chain^. 
and im admirable prospect of the bay of Be^maris^ — 
a bay not excelled, in all the empire^ for its numeroiis 
picturesque combinations. Is there, a'scene^ more 
iromantic, than where the walls of Llanthony rear 
themselves at the foot of the Black Mountf^ins^ on. 
the bmks of the Honddy, in the sequestered valq 
of Ewias ?— So retired is it, that at one time it was 
scarcely known to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
hamlets. In this londy recess/ St. Davi4 formed X 
hermitage, and erected a chapeL'^ 

A little lowly hermitage it yna, 

Down in a dale, hard by a forest*! side, 
Far from resort of people, that did paw 

Ip trayeil to aud fro : a little w;de 
^ There was an holy chapell edifyde. 

Wherein the hermit dewly wont to say 
His holy things, each morn and ereotyde; ^ . 

Thereby a c)f ristall streame did gently play. 

Which from a sacred fouutaip weUed forth aJ way. 

Faerie Queen, 

Walter de Lacy, one day in pursuit of a deer, dis- ^ 
covered those mysterious erections ; and being struck 
with the solenmity of >the spot, he was visited by 
religious enthusiasm^; disclaimed the world; and 
erected the abbey of Llanthony, for the use of the Cis^ 
t^rctan order. 

1 pagda)e's MonasticoQ, 
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As the abbey of Ttnterais llie most beantifid aud 
picturesque of alUour gothic monuments, so is die 
situation one of the most sequestered and delightfiiL 
One more abounding in that peculiar kind of scenerjr, 
which excites the mingled sensations of content, re- 
ligion, and enthusiasm, it is impossible to behold* 
There every arch infuses a solemn energy, as it wer6, 
into inanimate Nature : — a sublime antiquity breathes 
mildly into the heart: and the soul, pure and pas* 
sionless, appears susceptible of that state of tranquil 
lity, which is the perfection of every earthly wish. 
Never has Colonna wandered among^ the woods, sur- 
rounding this venerable ruin, standing on the banMs 
of a river, almost as sacred to the imagination as 
the spot, where the Cephisiis and the Hyssus mingle 
their waters, but he has wished himself a landscape 
pidnter.-^He has never sat upon its broken columns^: 
and beheld its mutilated fragments; and its waving: 
arches and pillars, decorated with festoons of ivy ; but 
liehas formed the wish to forsake the world, and resign; 
himself entirely to the tranquil studies of philosopliy. 
Is there a man, my Lelius, too rich, too great^ too 
po^erftd, for. these emotion? Is there 09^ too 
ignorant, too vain, .and too presumptuous to indulge 
them? — ^Envy him not. — From him the pillars of 
Palmyra would not draw one sigh ; the niassacre 
of Glencoe, the matins of Moscow, or the Sicilian 
vespers would eUcit no t^l The description of 



Taipierlane's walls and pyramids of human heads; 
the taking of Ismael, of Prague, and of Warsaw; 
(her tBAsmtwi of the Chinese in Btttoriii j or that of 
Ite Javans by the Disfacb ; even the. podaoning of the 
sick at Jaffii^ ^(tonld be read with scarcely a siiigh 
iiBfeting of siympathetic hon^or. Kilow ^ob such d 
Bsony my friend ?— ^SfauB him ; desfilse him ; haare 
no intercourse witb him. Having am Jieart that 
never feeis, an eye that never weeps, he would squan- 
der the blood of tiie villager, or erect altars of sacr^ 
fioe.to tibte avaricic^s god of his idoktry I 
^ The vafiey hi wfaidb Tmtem Abbey i» skusited^ 
like tbtti of Cwm Dyr, answers to the id A of what 
Mittaaealkr'^ a bosky bourn ;" mea&osig, as Whartotii 
jnstty describes, a narrow, deep, and woody valley^ 
witb a river or rivnlel winding in the midst. How 
of^ has Colonnal's heart glowed within him, as he 
lM» watched the waters, fidling from ledge to led^ 
maoag tiie woods, and listened to theit murmurs 
and bow much has that feeling been increased, wheil^ 
figfeniiig^ to the notes of the nightingale, even at 
moti^ he has reillMibered those passages in Milton^ 
Mfbefe ake p6iet describes this bird, when givmg a 
iKistoi^ of ibe creafidtt i and that passage in a pro* 
kidotilirf Stiradft, wheiie he celebrates the contest be- 
M^een a knaivist and a nSghtiiigale. 

Alteraat mica, purta lldei, dam toiqaet acntas 1. ^ 

iDciditqae graves operoso verbere puUat— 
famqne ipaoa per ^a Tofat i sinial ISofl, stibti] flTot, 45 

Eiploral ibuaerdfl, choitb^e Morat fti tiM^ -^ 
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Moz silet. Ilia modls totidem respondic, et artem ]. 23 

Arte refert ; nunc oeu rudis, aat incerta canendi, 

Pnebet Iter liqaidam labenti ^ peciore voa, 27 

Nunc caesim variat, modnlisque caoora minutis 

DeUbrat vooeniy tremnloque redprocat ore. 

Sirada, Prolus. Aead.^ lib. ii^ prol. 6. 

Then has he repeated the passage^ where Dryden 
celebrates the power of this accomplished bird, in his 
Flower and Leaf, or the Lady in the Arbour : — then 
his fancy has wafted him to those gardens of Persia 
and Arabia Felix, where the nightingale is said to fly 
from one rosebush to another ; till, intoxicated with 
their odours, it falls, as if inebriated, to the ground. 
— ^Then he has meditated on the passage in Horace, 
where he stigmatizes the extravagance of two bro- 
thers, who were accustomed to dine upon nightin- 
gales, which were always of great price : — and, after 
remembering that nightingale's brains were fabled 
to be food for fairies, he has closed the mental ex- 
cursion with the wish, that he could transport that 
aviary of nightingales, which stands in a garden of 
hyacinths, at Constantinople, to the very spot, on 
which the wish was formed. 
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Ab«*lfiijlf hit defcrfptSoDof henuitB, 

Abyssioiay inonks of, 361 

Acerbi*s descr^t|oii of the North 
Cape, €1 

JBachylaSy his tragedy of tiie Furies» 
65y passage from, 102. The Elec- * 
tra of, 221. De8cripti?e talenU 
of, 292. 

Atectiun in animali, ll^SS 

Afghaim law, 96 

Affinities of electridty, 43 

AgiSy a asking of, 2^6 

Air, opinions respecting, 42. Its 
weiglit,57 

Aitenside, his lave of Nature, 3l9 

Albani, bis pictare of the lo?es «nd 
the graces, 2U 

Alberoni, Cardinal, 191 

Alexander, his niarcli over the de- 
serts, 72. True character of, 1 15 

Alfieri, a passage from, 218 

AJgierti Dey of, cruelty of. Ill 

Alison on beauty, 248 

Alternations, 59 

America, North, 170, 177 

Amherst', Lord, 83 

Ammon, Jnpiter, temple of, .60 

Amusements of Cicero, &c., 298 

Analogies of love with natural beaa- 
ties,211 

Ancliff, well at, 15 

Animal, 27 

Anomalies; vegetable, 19; animal, 
21 } mineral, 21 

Antelopes, 23 

Antigna, 168 

Antipathies, animal, 28 



Aotipathiea, national,. 1)4' 
Antisthenes, a saying of, 260 
Apelles, his picture of calumny, 26d 
Apollo Belvidere, 182 . 
Appetites of plants and animals, 5( 
Arabia, climate of, 145 
Arabians, 67 
Arabs infanticide, 103 
Archimedes, bis lore of Nature, 29l 
Acchitect«re,t influence o/cUmate on, 

137 
Arctic regions, scenery of, 172,. 175 
Argos, citizen of, 287 
Arioeto, Colonna's visit to, 337*. His 
. love of Nature, 308 
Armstrong, his love of Nature, 330 
Artemisia, swallows the ashM of 

her husband, 129 
Assassloes, 104 
Asses, wild, 23 
Associations wiih deserts. 64 
Athenians, Infanticide, lOl 
Augustine, St., passive ttom,- M. 

On envy, 277 
Aurenzehe. His retirement, 93, 144 
Austria, climate of, 1 84 

Babylon, 207 

Bacon, his love «f Nature, 319 

Bactria, deserts of, 60 

Bailey, passage from, 288 

Baillie, an assertion of, 182 

Bali, climate of, 351, Mannerly 357, 

Balzac, passage from, 252 

Bantam, custom at, 90 

Barbadoes, scenery of, 167 

Barbarism, state of, 131 

BarbyTfm9a,the,28 
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Barometer, 57 

BBBiliansy order of, 359 

Batiria, dimate of, 151 

Batchtflors fined, 134 

Battaa of Samatra, 114 

Banber Emperor, the passage from, 
146 

Beateie, his lofe of NaUgre, 3^. 
Passage from, |1|S 

Beaoty of landscape, 249. Of sen- 
sation, 249. Personal, 245 

BeantiAil, the, 245 

Beetle, the tenebrio, 32 

Bdvidere, the terrace of, 351 

Belzoni, 41 

BeoedictiqePf OI'der of, 359 

Benerol^e^, lore ailledto, 219 

Jtoin.lofantlpkie^ 103 

Berkeley, Ms Ipve of fCat^r^, 316 ' 

Bernard; Mopks of, ?37 

BIsmgar, 130 

Boccalini, fabfe of, 192 

Boon, general, Jtijs love of sedosion; 
»7 

Borneo, dimate of^ 150 

Bos, Dti, hypothesis of, fl35» Oh 
dimate, 95 

Bragaden, tis df^tli^ 110 

PraziJs, the^ 164 

Broytre, La, passage from, 252 

Onpnaparte io the desert, 70. Say- 
Ingoifhts^ W. tewls, in Egypt, 
in. Ws afS^ to the Marino 
Republic, 191 

Burns, his lore of Ngtnre, 327 

Burying #livp; 97 

Byron, pf^sage frow^ 65, 260 

CMedDnla, custom 19, 133 
Mumni^, la, in music, 273' 
Calumny, 267,^75 
Calumniators, three classes of, 271 

, fate of, 273 

CamaldaJias9J)8, order of, 359 
Camaldoli, abb^ of, 369 
Cambyses,,the loss of his arfiiy, 72 
Camel, Uie. 64 
Camelopard, 27 
Camoens, passlige f/om, 15p 
Camois,SlrJiphn, 131 
Campeechv, 3ay of, animals of^ 167 
Canada, dlmaite o^ 169 
Candii^ kingof^aiiQwer, 19 



Cannibals, 139 
Cape, North, scenery at, 61 
Carmelites, order of, 359 
Carthusians, origin of their order, 

371. Order of, 350 
Cashmere, climate, 144 
Catherine of Medicis, 302 
.Ca^, )i^ tPVlP^ OfJir the deserts, 61 
C^atuljiis, passage from, 216 
Caubul, climate of, 146 
Celebes, climate of, 1 54 . Man oers, 

154,155. Law in, 106. 
Cetestini, order of, 361 
Ceos, suicide permitted at, 123 
Cerrantes, a lofer of Nature, 309 
Cesalpinif 57 

Cesar, his legacy to the people, 34^' 
Ceylon, climate of, 149. Outrages 

at, 88 
Chagas, the Indian plinosopher, 121 
Chain of beings, 22 
Cbampetra, the, 20 
Characters of animals, 23 
Chardin, Sir John, 136 
Charles V., retirement of, 301 
Chauci, virtoes of the, 88 
Chearfulneu, its value, 290 
Chess, antiquity of, 314 
Cbester^eld, his opinion of women, 

206 
Chili, climate of, 166 
Children, power of parents orer, 9^.. 

Condemned in Greece, 109 
China, routes jtp, 173 
Cbirou^ his lore of Nature^ 291 '" 
Christians, persecutions of, 104 
Chronometer, vegetirt)le^ 2. 
Clirysii)|)us, 288 
Cicero, Ms lore of Nature, 297. His 

amusements, 298 
Cingalese, the, 316 
Circassia, dimate of, 144. Wires 

bowght in, 131 
Cisterdans, order of, 360 
Citron, perfume of, 1 
Clarens, 62 
Claude le Lorrain^ 310. A lorer of 

Nature, 250 
Cleombrotus, deatti of, 121 
Climate, supposed in6ueoce of, 94 ' 
Climates of various eountries, 141 
Cluney, abbey of, 366 
Coligny, ass9|»iiiath>n of, 105 
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ColiseuiDy bMbaritits of, ltd 
Collios, his love ef Nature^ 323 
Colonna, Vittoria, 306 
Coloarsof the baaao«kki, 179 
Colttmbus, 169 

Compeusattonsy doctrine •fy 77 
Conlii'ciaB,' a tale of, 85 
Congo, climate of, 157 
CoDStaoce, 61 
Contrast, 59 

' *■ , Ytw»t% of, 59 
Contrasts in Nat are, 1 
Coracles, 335 
Cordeliers, ^rder of, 360 
Cordilleras^ climates of iht, 165 
Corea, archipelago, 156 
Cornelia, her letters, 300 
Cottage of Colonna, 334 
Cottage, the, 244 
Caitageiv, 349 
Country places, pictareof society In, 

267 
Conrage, true, 284 
Cowper, passRge froui, 252 
Crab vioier, 23 

Cranch, his love ol Natnre, 328 
Crane, the Balearic, 35 
Crimea, climate of, 188 
Crimes, inequalities between and 

punishments, 97 
Croto, climate of, 189 
Cruelties of the Dutoh at Batavia, 

110 
Cruelty, remarkable iaatanocs of, 

116 
Cym Dyr, 378 

Dahomees, the, 119 

Dahomy, law at, 99 

— ^ — , king of, his cruelty, 118 

Damien, punishment of^ 109 

Dan, the five spies of, 89 

Danish hermit, 372 

Dante, a lover of Nature, 3U 

Danaus, 129 

Danton, 303 

Dardanelles, dtnote •f, 188 

Death, what voluntary, 119, 120 

Deiphantus, 124 

Deities, Love, 206 

PemetrtM, 68 

Denina, 94 

Denmark, ctioMte ^, I7« 



Dennii, liU loi« •£ NatitK, 303 
Denoti, bia aiUMoh lo DesaU, 71 
Derbices, the, 129 
Dervises of the East, 364 
Desaguliers, 57 
Deserts, reflections on, 70 
r » 'i,ii8soci»ttotui Witll,i6l3 
Devotions, self, instances of, 124 * 
DhermaShastra, 97 
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